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CHAPTER 1x.* 


Y misunderstanding with Douglas 

made me miserable enough, for 

I loved him well though I was offended 
and angry with him. 

There can be no worse offence, under 
certain circumstances, than to disclaim 
jealousy ; and that is what Douglas had 
done. Well, I would at any rate give 
him a good cause for jealousy. Who could 
tell? if the plant were watered, it might 
grow. True, there was as yet no plant 
to be seen; but so it is when the seeds 
are deeply rooted in the earth, yet by 
watering and careful nourishing they are 
made to appear above the surface. 

I should water Douglas with Katkoff and 
with Naryshkin, he should see at any rate 
that I was no longer a child, and that 
others might be attracted by me if he 
would not. 

Little fool and blind that I was! little 
moth that played with the light, and 
found it fire, and burned her wings ! 

Nevertheless, possibly no harm would 
have come of it all, had it not been for 
Olga Naryshkin. Olga came home one 
day and said: 


“T see, Elsa, that you have outlived 
your infancy and have become in your 
old age one of us others.” 

“ How so?” I asked surprised, gratified 
that she should insinuate I was a child no 
longer, but puzzled nevertheless by her 
speech. 

“Well, you have learned at least that 
men are men!” she said laughing. 

“On the contrary, I knew long ago, 
and I know still better now, that most 
men are fools,” said I. 

“Oh, oh!” cried Olga, “ you are un- 
kind, Elsa; and, besides, I have observed 
one or two who are men enough to set 
you a-blushing.” 

“ Any fool can make a girl blush,” I 
said, “if he be unmanly enough.” 

“Ah, well, manly or unmanly, you 
seem to like Katkoff, for one!” laughed 
Olga; “‘my brother is quite jealous of him.” 

“Oh, I may like him well enough,” I 
said, gratified, like the little fool I was, to 
hear that I had inspired jealousy. ‘“ And 
if your brother is jealous—jealous he must 
be.” 

“Well, well, love is very sweet!” 
sighed Olga ; “I have known it myself.” 
Olga was the most terrible little flirt that 
ever bewildered the male sex. “‘ Katkoff is 
not one who is likely to allow the grass to 
grow under his feet ; he is a bold lover, 
and a rapid one.” 


\* Copyright, 1898, by Fred Whishaw, in the United States of America. 
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“ And what may that mean?” I asked. 
Olga laughed. 

“Tt means that he is one of those who 
makes love headlong ; he loses no time 
in sighs and soft speeches, but goes 
steadily forward until the beleaguered 
castle capitulates.” 

“ Better that than starve within the 
lines for want of a little love!” I said 
foolishly, laughing with her. 

“Well, I am glad to hear it,” said 
Olga ; “for, to say truth, this is not the 
place for children fresh from the nursery, 
and I would rather see you in love than 
not.” 

“ Did I say I was in love?” I laughed. 

“Does anyone say so?” she retaliated. 

“ Besides, I do not think Katkoff is a 
marrying man,” I added. Olga burst out 
laughing. 

“No, nor I,” she said, “ but one never 
knows ; he might be obliging, for your 
sake; it is worth trying if you feel dis- 
posed that way.” 

I laughed very much over this conver- 
sation after Olga and I had parted. It 
was a good joke to think that one who 
had known, and who, alas! loved, Douglas 
could ever feel “disposed” towards marry- 
ing the impetuous Katkoff. Katkoff would 
do very well to play off against Douglas ; 
but as for falling in love with so rough a 
personage as this Russian bear, God 
forbid, he would be the last person of all 
the men I knew that I should fall in love 
with. 

Nevertheless, I think Olga must have 
repeated the substance of our conversa- 
tion to Katkoff himself, giving him to 
understand that the little fortress Elsa von 
Adlerberg lay at the mercy of the guns of 
his fascinations, for he began from this 
time to assume towards me a new atti- 
tude, a kind of languishing familiarity 
which was quite odious to me. I was not 
afraid of him, partly because, perhaps, I 
was hardly as yet so much as acquainted 
with the flavour of the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil, and therefore did 
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not understand or suspect evil designs ; 
and partly because I knew well that he 
would not dare to take any kind of liberty 
in the palace of the Grand Duchess, and 
that I was therefore safe. I took care to 
keep away from him when out of Sanc- 
tuary. 

Occasionally Douglas saw me talking 
and laughing with Katkoff as he came 
through our anteroom with a message 
from the Prince to the Princess ; for, little 
as there was in common between my mis- 
tress and her husband, the Prince, never- 
theless, both now and at all times, made 
a practice of asking her advice whenever 
he found himself in difficulty of any kind. 
Douglas would glance at us, and his face 
would lengthen and his eyes glower, but 
he would say nothing. 

Once—it was, I think, on my seven- 
teenth birthday—Douglas made me a 
strange but beautiful present. He met 
me in the grounds, and gave me joy of my 
birthday, asking if all were well with me. 
He looked grieved and sad, and I could 
not resist saying that I should feel happier 
if he were to wear a brighter appearance, 
as in old days. Did anything ail him? 

I hoped he would tell me that he loved 
me, and was distressed because I appeared 
to prefer Katkoff. But he started upon a 
different tack. 

“T weary of this Court, both for 
myself and you, Elsa,” he said. ‘‘ My 
master—God forgive me—is a helpless 
fool, and I take little delight in serving 
him, though to serve him I shall con- 
tinue, having put my hand to the plough. 
Besides, I could not leave you here and 
depart, that is out of the question. You 
are in the midst of dangers, Elsa.” 

“T am not afraid of them,” I said. 

“ Because possibly you do not realise 
or understand them,” he said ; “ you will 
not be persuaded to return home to 
Zerbst ?” 

“Oh! no,” I said maliciously ; “I am 
very happy here.” 

“God keep you so,” he continued, 
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Still nota word of jealousy. “ Now see, 
Elsa, I have a present for you—it is a 
silver Circassian dagger, to be worn in 
the bosom of your dress. You are not 
afraid of dangers I know; but will you 
take my word for it that they exist, and, 
for my sake, arm yourself continually 
with this ?” 

“Oh! very well,” I laughed. It was a 
beautiful little weapon, sharp and keen, 
and sheathed in silver, worked with 
devices in the Circassian mode. “ But 
what are the dangers against which it 
is to protect me?” 

“ There is one that lurks too constantly 
about you, Elsa,” said Douglas, flushing ; 
“one whose name is Katkoff, against 
whom I have warned you before this.” 

“ Because he is your enemy he need 
not be mine,” I said boldly. “ It is not 


noble to.abuse a man because you do 
not like him.” 

“He is not my enemy at present,” re- 
plied Douglas gravely, “ but it is possible 


that he may become so. As for me, I 
care nothing for him one way or the other ; 
for your sake I do not trust him.” 

“You are very good,” I said. ‘‘To 
me he is all that is attentive and kind ; 
never grave and surly, like——” I 
could not resist saying this much; but I 
stopped short without finishing the sen- 
tence. Douglas glanced quickly at me. 

“ Nay, I am sorry if I am that, Elsa,” 
he said; “we were wont to be better 
friends ; meanwhile I will try to be less 
the grave guardian, if only you will pro- 
mise to give me less cause for anxiety.” 

“*T will wear your dagger,” I said, “and 
you shall wear a cheerful countenance.” 

Douglas smiled. 

“ Nevertheless, be careful, I entreat 
you, dear Elsa, for the sake of those who 
love you.” 

“My parents are not anxious on my 
account,” I said. 

“There are others to whom you are 
dear, nearer this place,” said Douglas, 

‘*There is Naryshkin, who likes me 
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well enough,” I said mischievously, for I 
longed to draw him on to say more, “ and 
there is Katkoff, who vows that he loves 
me 

“ Katkoff!” repeated Douglas, starting 
to his feet. ‘* Katkoff! That man and 
love have nothing in common. Do not 
profane the sacred name of love, Elsa, by 
mentioning it together with his.” 

“TI did not say I loved him,” I said, a 
little frightened. 

“Oh! thank God, I never suspected 
you of such a thing!” cried Douglas. ‘I 
would not so insult you as to suppose it 
possible.” 

He left me after this, and I returned to 
the house, where I sat and sighed and 
mused. Douglas was too proud and too 
noble to be jealous. He would not 
believe in my fooling with Katkoff ; 
whether he loved me or not was still an 
unanswered question. I was no nearer 
a solution than before. 

Olga caught me sighing, and I heard 
her tell Protasova presently that poor 
Elsa was hopelessly in love. 

“She need not sigh for long,” said 
Protasova, and Olga laughed. 

Alas, if matters proceeded no more hope- 
fully than now, I might sigh all my life! 
Olga and the others might give tongue 
upon a false scent if they liked ; I should 
do nothing to put them upon the true. 
Douglas was too sacred a subject to men- 
tion in the presence of these people ; he 
dwelt enthroned in my heart of hearts, 
and was for me alone and for my most 
cherished thoughts. Let them think what 
they would ; if it pleased them to suppose 
that I sighed for Katkoff—let them sup- 
pose it. 

That evening Olga asked me to go for 
her into the village, which lay without the 
boundaries of the park. One of the wait- 
ing-women was sick and unable to attend 
at the palace, and Olga begged me to find 
out what ailed her, and to see that some 
other serf-girl were sent up in her place if 
she were likely to be absent long. 
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I was glad to go; for occasionally, I 
knew, Douglas walked during the summer 
evenings in the park, and I hoped to meet 
him. 

And as I went I did see a man strolling 
towards me, and I thought for a moment 
it was Douglas, and prepared myself to 
keep within bounds that rather too 
exuberant joy which I always felt at sight 
of him. . 

But to my disappointment I saw that it 
was Katkoff. 


CHAPTER X. 


I drew back a little, for I did not feel 
inclined to meet this man ; there was no 
reason for a polite attitude towards him, 
since Douglas was not by to be made 
jealous. 

‘* Ah, little Countess Elsa!” said Kat- 
koff, speaking French, as we always did. 
“So Olga was faithful and you were kind, 
and I am happier than I dared to hope.” 

“*T don’t know what you mean !” I said, 
disinclined to take the trouble of at- 
tempting to understand. “Iam on my 
way to the village.” 

“Oh, coy, coy !” said Katkoff languish- 
ingly ; “did not Olga give you my mes- 
sage ?” 

“Certainly not!” I said. “Do not 
stand in the way. I must pass onwards 
to my business.” 

“It isno shame to have listened to the 
voice of true love, ” persisted Katkoff, not 
moving by a hair’s-breadth from my way. 

“‘ Explain, or let me pass!” I said, “ or 
else explain as we go, for go I must, 
whether you allow me to walk alone or 
accompany me.” 

‘‘ Confess, little witch, that Olga gave 
you my message,” said Katkoff, edging a 
little from the path to allow me to come, 
and walking by my side, much too close 
to be agreeable to me. 

“T tell you I have had no message,” I 
repeated, angrily, ‘‘and desire none!” 

“Oh, oh! lovers are allowed to fib,” he 
said, laughing unpleasantly. “Come, we 


will say no more about it ; you have come, 
and that is the main point. So long as 
the end is accomplished the manner of 
bringing about that end matters little. 
Ivan has departed to the village with his 
wife; there is a Saint’s Day celebration 
this evening, and the lodge is empty.” I 
laughed. 

“ Really, Monsieur le Lieutenant,” I 
said, “ you must expound your riddles, or 
you cannot expect to be understood. Also, 
there is scarcely room for two on the path 
together. I should be grateful if you would 
walk behind me or in front.” 

“You piguante little witch,” he said, 
“you drive me beside myself!” He 
seized me with the words, and held me 
tightly to him, kissing me a many times 
about the face before I could struggle out 
of hisarms. When I did so I was trembling 
and panting with rage. 

“ You viper!” Isaid; “if you do such 
a thing again, I will show you that I have 
a sting also!” 

“ Fie,” he cried, “love should be lavish 
of love-gifts.” 

“ There is no question of either love or 
gifts!” I snapped, and, fumbling for my 
weapon, I started to go quickly on my 
way. 

Katkoff followed, saying some foolish- 
ness as he went about promises made and 
taken back again. I turned round in- 
stantly and headed for the palace. He did 
the same. I faced him. 

“Which way lies your road? ” I asked. 

“Straight to your sweet heart,” he said, 
opening his arms as though to embrace 
me. I now had my Circassian dagger in 
my hand—how I thanked God and Doug- 
las for it! 

“Take care!” 
serious.” 

“Tush for your seriousness,” he replied 
angrily, “I can be serious too. Come, an 
end to this foolery. Iam not to be cheated 
of my pleasure. What! you would surren- 
der and then show fight again when the 
conqueror marches in? Fie, these are not 


I said, “I am very 
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the rules of war and of love. Come, 
throw that thing away, and let us wander 
peacefully together as lovers should.” 

“Lovers!” I hissed. “ The devil goes 
a-wooing when you play the lover. When 
I havea lover he shall be a better man than 
you, Katkoff, or I will starve for one 
first.” 

This made him very angry, and he 
struck at my little dagger, which I held 
ostentatiously before me, but he did not 
succeed in knocking it out of my hand. 

Nevertheless I grew frightened, for I 
did not relish a stand-up fight with a big 
strong guardsman in the midst of this 
lonely overgrown park at late evening. 

I screamed and struck at him, but he 
avoided the blow, and seized my wrist. I 
shook him off, and it then became a tussle 
for possession of the weapon. I would 
have stabbed him if I could, but he was 
clever in the avoiding of my thrusts and 
blows, and presently he knocked the 
dagger out of my hand. 

“ Now I have you, you see!” he said. 

But I took to my heels and ran ; fear 
lent me wings, and I sped as I had never 
sped before, though I was always ac- 
counted a good runner as well as rider at 
Zerbst. But I do not think Katkoff 
followed me though I never looked round 
to see. It was dusk however, and there 
were clumps of aspen and birch cover, 
behind which I dodged and ran, so it is 
quite possible he may have started to fol- 
low me, but soon lost sight of me. At 
any rate I escaped, and rushed back to 
the palace and into our anteroom ; there 
sat Olga reading or working. She saw 
that I was flushed and breathless. 

‘Why! what is it, Elsa?” she said. 
“ Have you seen ghosts? ” 

I took no notice of the girl, but walked 
straight past her to the door which leads 
to the reception-rooms of the Grand 
Duchess. 

“You can’t go in,” said Olga, “her 
Highness isengaged. What is the matter, 
Elsa ?” 
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“T will not speak to you,” Isaid. “If 
the Grand Duchess will not see me I will 
go to the Tsarevitch. You shall suffer for 
this, Olga Naryshkin.” 

“I?” exclaimed Olga, who certainly 
seemed to feel a genuine surprise, if one 
might judge by herlooks. ‘What have I 
done?” 

“You have plotted with this man, or 
devil, Katkoff, against my honour. Is that 
nothing ?” 

“On my soul I have not, Elsa; if he 
said so he lied. I may be unscrupulous, 
but I would not do that. What did he 
say? Did he accuse me?” 

“He gave me to understand that you 
sent me to meet him in response to some 
loathsome message from himself.” 

“ Well, it is a lie,” said Olga, “ I swear 
it; he knew that you were going across 
the park, and that only by accident. I 
would not have him interfere with you 
against your will, before heaven I would 
not, Elsa!” 

“Very well,” I said, “then I believe 
you.” 

“Did he—did you escape his atten- 
tions ?” she pursued. 

“He is alive and so am I—that is 
sufficient answer,” I said. Olga seemed 
to desire to smile, but resisted the inclina- 
tion. 

“You take it to heart dreadfully,” she 
said. ‘“I am very glad you escaped the 
man. He is a fool to have made such a 
mistake.” 

“He will find that out, and soon 
enough. I am going to the Grand Duke, 
Olga. Now, at once!” 

“The Grand Duke will want you to 
play cards,” said Olga ; “ he will not listen 
to your tale, and if he did he would only 
laugh and do nothing.” 

“T shall find one there who will 
neither laugh nor sit still,” I said. 

“And who may that be? One of his 
gallant Holsteiners. Be wise, Elsa, and let 
well alone. The Grand Duchess will not 


like it ! Compiain to her afterwards, if you 











I would have stabbed him if I could. 
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like, but don’t complicate matters by 
appealing to the enemy’s camp.” 

“* T will see Count Douglas von Doppel- 
heim before I am half an hour older, ” I 
said stoutly. ‘‘ Heis my guardian ; I have 
aright to go to him for protection.” 

“Oh—h!” exclaimed Olga, “so that 
is how the cat jumps. Upon my word, 
little Countess Elsa, you are not quite 
so ingenuous as I supposed. Does the 
Grand Duchess know of this Count 
Douglas ?” 

“There is nothing to know,” I said, 
blushing ; “and I wish I had not men- 
tioned his name if you must needs make 
silly conclusions. The Grand Duchess is 
aware that my parents appointed him a 
kind of informal guardian over me. There 
is nothing else between us.” 

* And that is why you blush when you 
speak of him?” laughed Olga. “Oh, 
Elsa! Well, I have seen the Count, and 
he is a handsome fellow. Keep him out 


of the way of the Grand Duchess, if you 


are wise, after Poniatofsky has gone—as 
go he must before long.” 

“You are a fool, Olga,” I said, angrily. 
“ The Count is, as I say, my guardian. He 
cares no more for me than for yourself. 
I—I do not mind saying that I would it 
were otherwise. But he is my guardian, 
at any rate, and to him I must go in this 
trouble. To whom else?” 

“Listen, Elsa ; be wise and remain at 
home. ‘The Grand Duchess will admonish 
this Katkoff ; he shall not worry you again. 
But he is a guardsman and a strong par- 
tisan. We—that is the Grand Duchess— 
cannot afford to quarrel with the guards. 
On the contrary, we are moving heaven 
and earth to obtain by degrees a strong 
following ready for emergencies. I dare 
say you know this already. At present we 
are only beginning. Now, what would 
this German knight of yours do with Kat- 
koff if you were to tell him—well—what 
happened to-night (which, by-the-bye, you 
have not told me, though I am dying to 
hear it)?” 
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“ Douglas would kill the beast,” I said 
fervently. Olga laughed. 

“He might,” she said, “but Katkoff 
would make a fight of it. We Russians are 
not quite helpless, you know ; and what 
if he killed your Douglas? Eh! that goes 
home, I see “4 

“‘ He never could, except by treachery,” 
I said with patriotic disdain. 

* Well,” continued Olga, “‘it is better to 
risk nothing ; no good could come of a 
quarrel. Let it rest, E‘sa—be wise. The 
Grand Duchess will see that you are safe 
in future.” 

At this moment the door opened, and 
her Highness appeared, the Polish ambas- 
sador following. He took his departure, 
having whispered something to the Grand 
Duchess at the threshold of the farther 
door. 

“ Now,” said Catherine, returning to us, 
“I have heard the raised voices. What is 
it?” 

**T am persuading the Countess to be 
moderate in her wrath, Highness,” said 
Olga ; ‘‘she has been grossly insulted by 
a lover.” 

“Ah! it is foolish to be angry with 
those we love,” said Catherine, smiling 
kindly at me. 

“ But I do not love him, I hate him!” 
I exclaimed, all my wrath returning. 

“Oh, oh! and who is this unfortu- 
nate?” laughed the Grand Duchess. 

“ Katkoff, of the Preobrajensky,” ex- 
claimed Olga. “ He has been too ardent 
in his advances, which Elsa refused to 
receive, her heart being devoted to 
another.” 

“Well, well,” said Catherine, smiling 
kindly and tapping my cheek, “ you must 
forgive him, Elsa; we should be lenient 
towards those who love us.” 

“T would kill him if I could,” I said ; 
“but since I cannot I intend to ask some 
one to punish him who can doso.” Isaw 
Olga dart me a warning look, but I took 
no notice of it, I was all angry again. 

“ Fie, fie, little vixen !” laughed Cathe- 
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rine, “do we breed such tiger-cats at 
dreary little Zerbst ?. And who, pray, is to 
be your champion? Some knight to be 
sent for from Anhalt?” 

“ No, no, she jests, Highness. Elsa will 
let the matter rest ; it is not worth raising 
trouble for. Shall I attend your High- 
ness?” 

“No, Olga, I will speak,” I said. “I 
have a guardian, Highness, who will insist 
upon punishing this vile person for me, 
when he hears my story.” 


The manner of the Grand Duchess’ 


underwent a sudden change. 

“ What ! a gentleman of the Tsarevitch 
to brawl with one of my guardsmen, and 
for a mere lover's quarrel with a little fool 
like you, Elsa, for heroine? Go to bed, 
minx, and dream of better wisdom. Lord ! 
Katkoff should carry off every lady of 
the Court before I would offend a single 
guardsman! Will you give me _ your 
parole, or shall I have you placed under 
arrest? Come! your answer!” 

The Princess stamped and looked so 
furious that I lost heart at once, and pro- 
mised to say nothing to Douglas. And 
so, for the present, the matter ended. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Needless to say, I avoided the society 
of Katkoff after this episode, which showed 
me the man’s intention in its true colours 
as it concerned myself. Nevertheless, I 
was unable to keep myself entirely out of 
his way, since—being a member of the 
small party of the Grand Duchess—he 
was occasionally present at the meetings 
of that party, which took place at rare 
intervals, nowin her Highness’ apartments 
in the Palace, now in other rendezvous 
specially arranged. At our first meeting 
after my adventure he had the effrontery 
to address me, expressing the hope that I 
had long since repented of my “ cruelty,” 
as he had forgiven it. 

‘“*T will speak to you this one time,” I 
said, ‘“‘ Mr. Officer, and afterwards never 
again. I do not repent anything excepting 
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that I failed to punish you as you de- 
served.” 

“Oh, cruel, cruel!” he said, leering ; 
“you will learn to treat more kindly the 
pleadings of true love.” 

“Do not profane the sacred word,” I 
said, stamping my foot at him; “it is 
shocking to me to hear such a word from 
your lips. It is fortunate for you that you 
serve my mistress, else you had been made 
to answer for your offence !” 

“Oh, oh! Some German champion, 
no doubt!” he sneered. I turned my back 
upon him, and that was the beginning arid 
end of my communications with this man 
for many a long day. 

The Grand Duchess repented, it seems, 
of her harshness towards me on that first 
night after Katkoff’s insult in the park. 
For on the following morning her High- 
ness was all kindness. She honoured me 
by sending for me while still abed, in order 
to make smooth the rough edges of our 
conversation on the previous night. 

“ It was necessary to be firm with you, 
Elsa,” she said ; “ for, as you will admit, 
in the foolishness of your excitement you 
might otherwise have easily stirred up 
strife, and this would have been disastrous, 
at the present moment, to our growing 
cause, which is now in the position of a 
young and delicate plant, and must not 
be trampled.” 

I bowed, but said nothing ; for in truth 
I was very sore, as yet, by reason of my 
treatment of the preceding night, and of 
the scant sympathy shown me by the 
Grand Duchess. 

“Come, admit it,” she said, smiling. 

“IT have promised obedience to your 
wishes, Highness,” I hesitated. ‘The 
child that is scolded and whipped cannot 
be expected to admit the wisdom of its 
punishment.” 

“Well, you will be wiser one day,” 
she said, rather more coldly, “and 
meanwhile remember that there can be 
no pitting together of my adherents and 
those of the Tsarevitch. If you do not 
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understand that, then perhaps you will 
understand this, that if any secrets of 
our camp were betrayed to their camp, 
I would not answer for the life of the 
betrayer. There are certain forces which I 
cannot control if I would.” 

“I am no tale-bearer, Highness,” I said, 
flushing. 

“That I believe,” she said, more gently. 
“ Forgive me, Elsa. I did not suspect your 
good faith, but your good sense ; you must 
not act impulsively—that is what I would 
impress. You are angry with this guards- 
man. When you are older you will find 
that all men are much the same—all men 
of this class. You are pretty, and are sure 
to be persecuted with attentions; you 
must give no encouragement, which means 
no excuse.” 

“At least protect me from this man’s 
attentions in future, Highness,” I said, 
bursting into tears; “if I was friendly 
with him up to yesterday, it was in unsus- 
picion and ignorance. I have been 
punished for it. I may not appeal to my 
guardian for protection. Must I, then, 
continue to suffer persecution unpro- 
tected ?” 

“Poor child,” said Catherine, kindly ; 
“can you not love this man?” 

“ Oh, God forbid !” I said, shuddering. 
“Not if he were the only man in the 
world.” 

The Grand Duchess laughed. “ Well, 
well, little one,” she said, “I will see 
whether I can persuade Katkoff to transfer 
his affections to another. Lord! girl, 
there are many that would be glad of the 
attentions you are rejecting! He is a fine 
man, this Preobrajensky !” 

“They are welcome to him,” I said, 
with a grimace. ‘For Heaven’s sake, 
Highness, let them have him !” 

“Perhaps he will not persecute you 
again,” she laughed ; ‘ meanwhile bear all 
things, if need be, for the cause; in the 
end you will receive the reward of devo- 
tion. Now, help me out of bed, child.” 

It appeared to me that her Highness 


would exact from her partisans a degree 
of devotion which was scarcely reason- 
able, if she expected of us to bear with 
such treatment as Katkoff had offered to 
me ; but I hoped for relief at her hands, 
and not without ground ; for, for a con- 
siderable while I had no further trouble 
with the guardsman who, seeing that I 
avoided and would not hold any com- 
munication with him, now left me alone 
when we met, and made no attempt to 
converse with me. 

It must not be supposed that, great 
as was their mutual dislike, the Grand 
Duchess and her husband never saw one 
another ; on the contrary, they met fre- 
quently, and even—for the sake of appear- 
ances — occasionally dined or supped 
together, their suites meeting on such 
occasions and intermingling in a perfectly 
friendly manner. The Grand Duchess 
did her best to conceal her contempt for 
her husband when in his presence, and to 
converse with him as though she con- 
sidered him her intellectual equal, which, 
of course, she never did. As for the 
Prince, he made no attempt to be other 
than he was—a poor, ill-educated, clownish 
person of scant intelligence, who loved to 
browbeat and laugh at his immeasurably 
superior wife on every possible oppor- 
tunity, even before the courtiers. Cath- 
erine, it must be admitted, displayed the 
most marvellous good temper and pati- 
ence; and when, as he frequently did, 
he appealed seriously to her for advice 
she never failed to counsel him as kindly 
and good-humouredly as though he had 
not, likely enough, insulted her but a mo- 
ment before. 

Neither did the Grand Duchess dis- 
play ill-humour when, as I have. known 
him do, the Tsarevitch actually brought 
a regiment of tin soldiers into her High- 
ness’ bedroom at night, and kept her 
awake until full morning expounding the 
manceuvres and evolutions of these 
warriors, whom he exercised upon a huge 
tray on the very bed in which she lay, 
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neither resting himself nor allowing her 
to sleep. 

It was at the end of this summer that 
the infant Princess, the daughter of the 
Grand Duchess, was born. The Grand 
Duke had been carousing this night, and 
hearing of the birth of the Princess, he 
affected the greatest delight. Decked 
out in his most resplendent uniform he 
presently appeared at the bedside of the 
newly-delivered Grand Duchess, whom 
he greatly scared by instantly turning out 
nurses and attendants at the sword’s 
point, and himself mounting guard alone 
over his wife’s bed, protesting very loudly 
and boisterously that it was his duty to 
see personally to the safety of the Imperial 
House. 

With great difficulty the Grand Duke 
was persuaded, after an hour of this in- 
considerate foolery, during which the poor 
Grand Duchess and her child might not 
enjoy the ministrations of doctors or 
attendants, to quit the room and return 
to his own apartments. 

What the mind of the Tsarevitch may 
have been in carrying out this extra- 
ordinary and fantastic freak is known for 
certain to none, but it was open to all to 
conjecture if they would, and there were 
many opinions expressed upon the 
point. 

The incident caused great offence to 
many of Catherine’s adherents, and it was 
undoubtedly the origin of an episode 
which might have proved a historical 
tragedy, and in which, as it happened, 
both Douglas and I were directly or in- 
directly concerned. 

There was a young guardsman named 
Ootine, a most devoted adherent and 
personal admirer of the Grand Duchess. 
This youth was roused to great fury by 
the inhuman conduct, as he called it, of 
the Tsarevitch ; and, in the ill-advised 
belief that he would thereby benefit his 
adored Grand Duchess, he determined to 
rid her once for all of her detestable 
spouse, not considering that in so doing 
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he would be doing her no benefit, indeed, 
but the most irreparable of injuries. 

I was walking in the gardens in Ora- 
nienbaum one afternoon, when I saw 
Douglas following me quickly from the 
palace. 

I waited for him, glad enough to see 
him, for, as a matter of fact, I wished for 
nothing more delightful than that Douglas 
should come out and join me, which he 
did sometimes, though not so often as I 
liked. 

Douglas was pale and agitated. He 
motioned me to accompany him to a 
secluded portion of the grounds. There 
he stopped, and taking something from 
the inner pocket of his coat, asked me 
whether I recognised it. 

I did recognise it immediately. It was 
my lost dagger, the same that he had 
given to me, and which Katkoff had, on 
a certain memorable occasion, dashed out 
of my hand. I had subsequently en- 
deavoured, though vainly, to find the 
little weapon at the scene of our encounter, 
and now, upon seeing it, I uttered a cry 
of joy and stretched out my hand for it. 
But Douglas looked grave and withheld 
it from me. 

“Wait a moment,” he said; “how 
came you to lose possession of this ?” 

I blushed, for I suddenly realised that 
this was an awkward question, seeing that 
I might not reveal to him the story of 
Katkoff’s attack upon me. 

“*T—I lost it,” I said, “‘ dropped it in 
the park, and never found it again.” 

“Do you know one Ootine?” he 
asked. 

“Lieutenant ofthe Semeonopky guards,” 
I said; ‘“‘I have seen him, and I think I 
have spoken to him.” 

**T took the weapon from his hands,” 
said Douglas gravely, “ in time to prevent 
a terribie crime, as to which, of course, 
you know nothing.” 

‘*Douglas!” I protested, “of course not.” 

“Yes, of course not ; I ought to have 
been sure of that. Nay, I was sure of it, but 
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the rascal declared he had it from a lady, 
who had bade him avenge her upon one 
who had offended her.” 

“In any case that would not have been 
I; you know that, Douglas.” 

“Yes, I know it, Elsa; I understand 
now, moreover, that it was a trumped up 
tale, though at first I was puzzled. God 
help us, to think that the dagger I gave 
you should have come so near to the com- 
mission of a terrible crime !” 

“ Douglas!” I gasped, “ what has hap- 
pened, tell me, has some one attempted 
your life? This young Ootine, and with 
my own dagger? He isa friend of Katkoff, 
a vile pair of men. Oh, thank God you 
are safe, dear Douglas.” 

“Not I, not I, Elsa, I was never in 
danger ;” said Douglas kindly, pressing 
my hand in his own. “It was the Prince 
they would have murdered, though it was 
I—by God’s providence—that detected 
and prevented the crime. This was but 
last night, walking here in these very 
gardens. I caught the fellow prowling 
about, hoping, doubtless, to come upon 
the Grand Duke walking in the dusk, 
as he does, with Countess Vorontsova. 
Fortunately he mistook me for the Prince, 
and was all for rushing upon me with 
some open-mouthed malediction concern- 
ing my conduct as a Prince and a hus- 
band, when he suddenly found that he 
had revealed himself to the wrong man. 
We had a short set to, a very short one, 
with our swords, for his skill was of the 
bovine class, and I soon disarmed him. 
It was then that I extracted at the sword’s 
point that pretty tale in connection with 
your dagger. Well, I hold Mr. Ootine’s 
confession of guilt, to be used, as I 
promised him, only in case of need. None 
know of the affair, however, excepting he 
and you and I, and I shall not tell the 
Prince lest he lose his wits for excitement 
and rage, neither must you tell your mis- 
tress. To what end? There is no hurt 
done, and this Ootine will be harmless for 
the future.” 
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“* And the honour due to you for your 
share in all this?” I said, gazing with 
pride in Douglas’ face. “Is the Grand 
Duke never to know what a splendid 
protector he has in you?” 

“* No, never,” laughed Douglas ; “and, 
indeed, I am grateful to this young man 
for giving me employment, for I was dull 
enough. I shall be more reconciled to 
my life here henceforth, for I shall feel 
that I must go no longer sleepily, but open- 
eyed.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


The immediate result of Douglas’ de- 
termination to be open-eyed in the future 
was the capture by him of a big fish. 

There had been an ill-feeling of late 
between, respectively, the Empress and 
the Grand Duke and the Grand Duchess, 
the cause being Poniatofsky. 

Now, the Empress in herself was as 
easy-going as an erring, kindly old woman 
can be towards others who err: she 
would have been glad to pass over the 
Poniatofsky scandal, of which she was 
of course well aware. The Grand Duke, 
no less, was indifferent to the proceedings 
of his wife so long as he were left free to 
lead his own life according to his per- 
sonal ideas of happiness. 

But pressure was exercised from with- 
out. Whether it was the desire of the 
foreign Governments to end the scandal 
of the Russian Imperial Court, or whether 
their action was based solely upon political 
motives, which is the more probable, for 
otherwise our Russian Court might pro- 
perly have retaliated, “Cleanse ye first 
your own houses!”—it is certain that 
great efforts were made by the Powers 
to have Poniatofsky removed. 

As for me, I cordially hoped that these 
efforts would meet with success, for I was 
ashamed of the disgrace of this man’s 
position here. 

Speaking of the matter with Douglas, 
who would not, however, for very modesty, 
converse openly upon such questions, I 




















‘*T extracted the tale at the sword’s point.” 
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found that his greatest desire was that 
either the Empress or the Grand Duke, 
or—if they would—the Powers, should 
set foot down, and end the régime of 
this Pole—a reign of shame. 

The Empress found herself harassed 
by the Ambassadors and by her own 
Ministers ; but she was both indolent and 
unwilling to oppose the will of others ; 
she hesitated, and nothing was done. 

Then my Douglas, as I believe, spoke 
nobly to the Tsarevitch, and showed him 
the open disgrace in which the Court lay, 
in the eyes of the world, by reason of this 
man’s presence; and the Grand Duke 
at last aroused himself to a short-lived 
indignation, and went to the Empress in 
order to complain of his wife’s conduct. 
The poor Empress, torn asunder, un- 
willing to render Catherine miserable by 
expelling Poniatofsky, knew not how to 
act. She placed the matter in prayer 
before her favourite zkon, but the picture 
gave her little assistance. 

She sent for Catherine, and the Grand 
Duchess had a memorable audience of 
her Majesty, Olga Naryshkin, who told 
me all about it, being present. 

The Empress began by vigorously 
scolding the Tsarevna, declaring that the 
present scandal of the Court must end, 
whereto the Grand Duchess replied, kiss- 
ing the hand of her Majesty most humbly 
and dutifully, that end it should. 

“This Pole, Poniatofsky, must go, and 
quickly,” continued the Empress ; “ both 
morally and politically his presence is 
no longer possible.” She took the hand 
of Catherine very kindly, “I am sorry 
if this decision pains you, Highness,” 
she added; “I, too, have ioved.” 

“‘T will tell your Majesty what I have 
decided to do in order to end the scandal 
which is spoken of,” said the Grand 
Duchess. “The Polish ambassador may 
remain ; it is I who must depart.” 

“ You !” gasped the Empress ; “ what 
do you mean, child?” 

“Tt is I who am the disturbing element, 
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your Majesty. The Court without me 
would be blameless ; it is therefore I who 
must be sacrificed. Your irreproachable 
Court, and that of the Grand Duke, shall 
not suffer for my misdeeds. I will return 
to my mother in Zerbst.” 

“But stop—-stay—what mean you, 
child? That which you suggest is im- 
possible—most undesirable and impos- 
sible—in every way. Do you not see it, 
little fool? The people would not under- 
stand your flight; they would say that 
you had confessed or had been convicted ; 
that the little Prince Paul is a base-born 
child, and no son of the Tsarevitch ; 
and that there is no heir after Peter.” 

“It is true,” replied Catherine, very 
gravely; “it is a pity, but they will say 
all this. It is true!” 

“Nay, worse—their thoughts will turn 
to—to the Thing in the Schliisselburg 
Prison—there will be revolution. God 
knows what might not happen.” 

“It is true,” repeated Catherine ; “all 
this may well come about exactly as your 
Majesty declares. Even the Ghost of 
Schliisselburg has his party, and perhaps 
a stronger one than we think. I, too, 
have considered all this; but the Court 
must be purified, and that is why I have 
decided to go.” 

“No, you shall not go, little fool and 
idiot that you are!” cried the Empress, 
furious now with rage and fear; “it is 
impossible. Your husband is a clown and 
you cannot be expected to be a faithful 
wife to him—TI admit it. There must be a 
compromise. The Grand Duke has com- 
plained and the Ambassadors leave me no 
peace ; but you, too, must be considered. 
The Pole shall remain, and you shall re- 
main also, but you shall seem to be es- 
tranged.” 

The Grand Duchess laughed. 

“‘ For whose benefit ?” she asked. ‘* The 
Grand Duke’s or the Ambassadors’ ? ” 

“ For neither—neither, child: For the 
sake and the comfort of a harassed old 
woman, who can see no other way out of a 
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difficulty. Now, kiss me, little one, and 
tell me that all is well. Holy Mother! 
you have scared me terribly. I know not 
when I have been so frightened. Come, 
is it to be as I say?” 

In the end the Grand Duchess, after a 
show of resistance and determination, 
agreed to do as the Empress desired ; she 
would remain, and as for Poniatofsky, he 
would remain also, but they should seem 
to be estranged. 

Olga laughed very much over her narra- 
tive of this interview, and declared that she 
had never admired the Grand Duchess so 
much as this day. 

“Do you suppose she ever seriously 
thought of returning to Zerbst ?” I asked, 
in all innocence. 

“Never for the tiniest particle of the 
fraction of an instant!” said Olga, burst- 
ing into renewed merriment. “She isthe 
Queen of Diplomats, and has her Majesty 
in the hollow of her hand. Our side will 
win—you shall see, my Elsa.” 

Nevertheless, in this matter of Poniatof- 
sky, “our side,” if by that expression is 
understood the Grand Duchess, did not 
win; for the Polish ambassador was 
obliged in the end to take his departure, 
and with Catherine’s consent. 

To this end Douglas contributed by 
accident, as it appeared, though there is 
one at least who believes that there was 
but little of the accidental in the matter. 

Poniatofsky and the Grand Duchess 
had become, it was said, estranged ; they 
met but rarely, and when they did come 
together it was, to all appearance, 
formally, as guests in the same social 
circle, or as guest and hostess. 

I, in my innocence, fully believed that 
the Grand Duchess had realised the im- 
propriety of her former conduct, and 
had resolved to amend the error of her 
ways —indeed, I was very happy in the 
belief that this was the case. 

“Tt is a matter to thank the Lord for,” 
I said, speaking of it to Olga. 

“Do not be impetuous in gratitude,” 
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said Olga, laughing ; “it is apt to lead to 
awkwardness afterwards when one finds 
there is not quite so much to be grateful 
for as one supposed.” 

“Oh, Olga!” I murmured, “you will 
always think the worst.” 

“‘T judge of human nature as I know it, 
and of Catherine as I know her,” said Olga. 
“If I had a lover whom I loved, and all 
the Courts of Europe bade me renounce 
him, do you think I would obey them? 
Let them mind their own business, say 
I, and so, I think, would say the Grand 
Duchess.” 

“Perhaps the Grand Duchess is both 
wiser and better than you,” I said. 

“* At any rate she is at least as much 
a human being as I,” Olga laughed. 
“Wisdom and goodness have to follow 
suit after human nature, my innocent ! 
They come in at the tail of the procession 
which human nature leads. Her Highness 
is very human, though very wise, and— 
well, moderately good.” 

‘‘ She is splendid. We must not judge 
these great ones by our little standard, 
Olga!” I cried. ‘‘ She is great and good 
also, you will see. She will overcome 
evil; she is great enough to resist the wiles 
of the devil!” 

“ And you are a pretty innocent !” said 
Olga, laughing and holding me by the 
chin. “ Lord! I wish I could be as simple 
as you, Elsa !” 

And so the conversation ended, and a 
very few days after this there occurred 
something which went to prove Olga 
right and, alas! my comfortable theory 
quite wrong. 

Douglas was walking, after his wont, 
within the grounds at Oranienbaum, when 
he came upon a disguised and muffled 
figure crouching under the shadow of the 
wall of that wing of the Palace which is 
called “the half of the Grand Duchess.” 
Douglas chalienged the man, who declared 
that he was the tailor employed by the 
Tsarevitch, and that he had come with 
clothes. 
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“Where are the clothes?” 
Douglas. 

“What is that to thee?” 
fellow. 

“Only that I am the officer of the 
guard upon my rounds, and that I am 
on the look out for certain malefactors 
who are suspected of harbouring designs 
upon that which is not their own. Now 
those clothes I must see.” 

The man fumbled under his mantle, 
and a moment later there appeared from 
beneath it, not a bundle of clothes, but 
the blade of a sword, which made a vio- 
lent dig at the questioner. Douglas had 
his own sword ready, for he suspected 
this, being tolerably certain who this 
tailor was and his business at the 
Palace; hence, with a tricksome twist he 
deprived the other of his weapon before 
even he had time to recover control over 
it after his first vigorous lunge, which 
Douglas neatly avoided. 

“Ha! Mr. Tailor,” he said, “ you were 
Now then, lead the 
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not quick enough. 
way, and you shall give the Grand Duke 


his clothes under my supervision. If it 
prove that there are no clothes to give, 
then, I fear, you may have to go as far 
as Siberia to find them, or it may be only 
as far as the nearest lamp-post, who 
knows ?” 

‘Stop !” said the other, ‘I am nota 
tailor. I did but jest; here are fifty 
roubles, let me go. It is only a little 
affair with one of the Court ladies.” 

“With which one?” asked Douglas. 

“Oh, oh! Mr. Officer, fie! Names are 
not mentioned in such matters.” 

“IT see; well, lead on; the Prince is 
master here, he shall judge whether you 
shall be let go or detained for further 
enquiry.” 

**Stop! you don’t know what you are 
doing, man !” said the other desperately ; 
“this matter will go further than you 
think. Name your own price, but go I 
must.” 

“Yes, go you must when the devil 
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drives. Therefore, lead on, time presses ; 
theGrand Duke will be pleased to know of 
this tremendously important matter—a 
plot, eh ? against his Highness ? assuredly 
you must be better acquainted. Lead 
on; come, march.” 

In vain were protests, promises, threats. 
Douglas drove his prisoner forward at the 
sword’s point, round to the Grand Duke’s 
entrance and in at his Highness’ door. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The Grand Duke was seated at supper 
with Lizooshka ; he had already consumed 
more liquor than was good for him. He 
looked tipsily at the new arrivals. 

“What’s this? What's this? My faith- 
ful Douglas, I see ; but who’s the other ?” 

Elizabeth Vorontsova suddenly ut- 
tered a coarse laugh. 

*‘Some one who has come into the 
wrong room,” she said; “see, Highness, 
whom the Count has brought. This is the 
Grand Duke’s apartment, Count, not her 
Highness’.” 

“* Blits-und-Donnerwetter !” exclaimed 
the Prince, tipsily regarding the visitor ; 
“it is Poniatofsky.” 

“Yes, Highness, it is I,” said the cul- 
prit. “Since I am caught I may as well 
admit it. Poniatofsky I am, and to the 
Grand Duchess’ apartments I was bound 
before this accursed and officious person 
arrested me. Give me a sword, and 
I will defend myself against both of 
you.” 

“ Hoch-hoch, bravo, I like that !” said 
the Prince ; “he is brave and very honest. 
So you were going to see my wife, 
Excellence; and why not? I am glad 
you seem to appreciate her more than 
I. She is too intellectual for me, my 
friend, she possesses too much of the 
tongue. Let him go to her, Douglas, 
if he must; or, still better, send for her 
Highness, and she shall sup with us.” 

“Highness!” said Douglas, “con- 
sider.” 

““Well—what ? ” hiccoughed Peter. “Do 
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I not speak plainly? Go for the Grand 
Duchess.” 

Douglas’ eye sought the place where 
Lizooshka sat ; the Countess observed the 
look. 

“He means that your wife would be 
embarrassed to see me here, Highness,” 
she laughed. “ Perhaps he is right.” 

“ Let her be embarrassed then ! ” said 
Peter. ‘Go, Douglas, doas I bid you. I 
have set my heart upon having the Grand 
Duchess to supper. What! may I not sup 
with my own wife?” But Douglas, good 
man, absolutely refused to be a party to so 
shameful a gathering as the Grand Duke 
would have, and was in the end allowed 
to depart to his room, thanks to the inter- 
ference of the Vorontsova, who showed a 
generous spirit on this occasion. 

Thus the big fish that Douglas caught 
seemed to have escaped out of the net, 
though, as a matter of fact, the capture 
and the publicity of the story did presently 
result in the departure—the final de- 
parture—of Poniatofsky. 

But alas! there was another most un- 
looked-for result from the action of 
Douglas, a result which was to show it- 
self in many tears and much bitterness 
for me, and perhaps for another. 

The Grand Duchess sent for my 
Douglas, enraged by his interference in 
capturing Poniatofsky. Her Highness 
sent me for him, indeed, using an abusive 
epithet in naming him, which caused me 
to flush with anger, though I dared, for 
very discretion, say nothing. 

Douglas was with the Prince when I 
appeared to deliver the message of the 
Grand Duchess summoning him. 

“What?” cried the Tsarevitch, 
“summoned to confer with the Grand 
Duchess? Upon what subject, Elschen, 
—Love ?” 

*‘T know nothing, Highness,” I said, 
though as a matter of fact I conjectured 
much. 

‘Shall I be jealous, Douglas ?” laughed 
the Prince, slapping the Count upon the 
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shoulder. “Fie, man, fie! So this was 
the secret of your zeal in the catc_aag of 
the Polish ambassador—you are an as- 
pirant for his position. Ha, ha!” The 
Tsarevitch appeared to be amused by his 
own fantastic humour. His mirth shocked 
me. 

“Shame, Highness!” I presumed to 
say. 

Out went the tongue of the Prince into 
his cheek. He made a grimace or two 
and drank a glass of Burgundy, his 
favourite wine. 

“She is no respecter of persons this 
Elsa of ours,” he then remarked to 
Douglas. 

“The Countess is right,” said Douglas 
bravely. ‘ The pleasantry of your High- 
ness was not well thought of.” 

“Oh, oh!” said the Prince, look- 
ing somewhat disconcerted “If I may 
not speak thus of my own wife, who 
may?” 

“ Assuredly none,” said Douglas, “ and 
if your Highness will but do as I ask of 
you there shall no longer be justification 
for any such ill-tasting pleasantries as this 
of yours.” 

* And what may that be ?” asked Peter, 
grimacing. 

“Let me now carry a message to her 
Highness that you have well considered 
this matter of the Polish ambassador, and 
that you are determined that he must be 
allowed to return to Warsaw.” 

“Tfu!” said Peter. ‘What do I care? 
If Poniatofsky departs another will come. 
Do you think I do not know my own wife ? 
She——” 

“Hush, Highness, for decency’s sake !” 
said Douglas. The Prince glanced at me 
and said no more. 

“Sufficient are the evils of one day,” 
continued Douglas. “Why must we 
anticipate new dishonour? End this one 
scandal at least, Prince, for honour’s sake. 
The future will take care of itself.” 

The Tsarevitch walked about the room 
for some little while deep in thought. 
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“Well, you can try it,” he said at last ; 
“but I have little authority. Teil her 
Poniatofsky is to go; but I think he will 
stay all the same. And if he does go she 
will lead me a pretty life.” 

** Nevertheless, let the Count carry your 
message, Highness,” I said, in my anxiety 
that it should be as Douglas suggested, 
and the scandal ended, even at the ex- 
pense of my mistress’ present happiness. 

“Well, he may—he may. I have said 
so,” said Peter, gradually working him- 
self up to some enthusiasm in favour of 
the suggestion of Douglas. “ And tell 
her, Douglas, that I am weary of these 
scandals, and will have no more of 
them. Grosser Himmel! it is I that am 
Tsarevitch. Who was she before I raised 
her from the dirt? Hark you, I will be 
obeyed—tell her so!” 

“That is good, Highness,” said 
Douglas approvingly, pleased indeed to 
see the Prince show a little spirit. ‘I 
will tell the Grand Duchess how firm 


ycu are in this matter, and that you 
are determined to be obeyed.” 
‘Ves, tell her all this,” said the Prince. 


“What! am I to be dishonoured at 
discretion —I, the grandson of Peter 
Maximus ?” 

Douglas moved towards the door, mak- 
ing no further reply for fear of weakening 
the resolve of the Grand Duke, who, he 
was well aware, was likely to run down in 
his spirit as quickly as he had run up. We 
contrived to place the door between our- 
selves and his Highness, however, before 
his resolution had begun to waver. Yet, 
when we were in the corridor, he put his 
head out and called Douglas back. 

“Be careful that you speak not too 
roughly, Douglas,” I heard him say, “ we 
are all sinners alike. I desire this Pole 
away, but remember that it will be a 
wrench to her.” 

** And I will remember that you have a 
kind heart,” said Douglas, “ but also that 
you are the Tsarevitch,” and waiting for no 
further instructions, we hastened down 
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the corridor and away to the apartments 
of the Grand Duchess. 

And with her Highness poor Douglas 
passed, as I well believe, a trying time, 
though I have never been able to obtain 
the full details of the interview from him ; 
but that the Grand Duchess was furious 
to begin with, and somewhat tearful 
to end with, I know, and the interview 
in effect was something as I now give 
it. 

Her Highness was alone when I 
ushered my Douglas into the room. She 
stood in the midst of the apartment, and 
stamped her foot when we entered, look- 
ing the picture of majestic fury. 

“Go, Elsa,” she said; “I will see this 
officious gentleman alone.” She watched 
me depart, and shut the door after me, so 
that I saw no more and heard only when 
her Highness raised her voice, which was, 
however, rather frequently. 

Her Highness, as Douglas has often 
told me, first slowly looked him up and 
down from head to foot, wearing a re- 
markably proud and handsome curl of 
the lip and an air of majesty which was 
very admirable. 

Then she commenced to harangue and 
to lecture him for many minutes upon the 
disloyalty and cowardice and ungallantry 
of his conduct in thus working for the 
ruin of the happiness of a friendless wo- 
man, hated by her husband, far from 
friends and relations, and without a hope 
of comfort in this world excepting in the 
society of him whom Douglas strove to 
banish from her. 

To all of which Douglas answered only 
one thing, that his master was the Tsare- 
vitch, and him he must serve; if the 
interests of the Prince should clash with 
those of others he would greatly regret it, 
but the interests of the Prince must by 
him be advanced with all his might. 

Even when Douglas gave the message 
of the Grand Duke, that he was weary of 
the scandals which were consuming his 
honour, together with that of the Grand 
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Duchess, and her Highness suddenly 
abandoned her attitude of angry majesty, 
and relapsed into tearful entreaty that 
Douglas would ask the Tsarevitch to 
reconsider his determination to interfere 
in the matter of the Polish ambassador, 
the Count would promise nothing of the 
kind, but simply repeated that since there 
was a right way and a wrong way, he must 
follow the right. Then, seeing that this was 
his unalterable determination, namely, to 
fight for the interests of his master as 
he understood them, Catherine quickly 
abandoned again her entreaties and re- 
assumed the majesty and scorn of the 
beginning of the interview (which attitude 
suited her much better), and abused and 
harangued and lectured Douglas till the 
end of the chapter. 

When at length he came forth from her 
presence, having yielded not one inch of 
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ground, whether to majestic indignation 
or to melting womanly persuasion, 
Douglas bade me a short good-night 
and departed, flushed and wearied, but 
calm and dignified as ever. 

As for the Grand Duchess, she too came 
forth presently, pale and greatly agitated, 
furious with indignation, and distraught 
with sorrow—for she realised that the 
battle was lost, and that Poniatofsky 
must really go. She bade me have no 
more to do with my guardian, for I could 
not both serve her and associate with 
him also. 

“He is not to be trusted, Elsa,” she 
said, “to have dealings with those who 
are on my side, for he is a partisan of the 
Grand Duke from the crown of his head 
to the sole of his foot ; and it is a pity, 
for we could do with him on our side. 
He is a fine man, though obstinate.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE HEART OF YORKSHIRE. 


BY J. S. FLETCHER. 
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7 NARESBOROUGH is one of those 
rare towns wherein it feels good to 

spend a summer night out-o’-doors. There 
is nothing of the light and heat in its 
quaint nooks and corners which one gets 
in the crowded streets and squares of a 
London or a Leeds; no Bacchanalian 
throng-—no, not even o’ market nights, 
when the rural mind naturally tends to 
merriment !—jostles you in inconsiderate 
fashion ; rather, the place is a haunt of 
peace, ancient enough, and full of sug- 
gestion. There are a hundred retreats 
within its boundaries where a man might 
linger and dream on such a night; a 
young man, with thoughts of love in his 
head, here; a grey-beard, in love with 


peace and meditation, there—but grey- 
beard and youth alike, on the ancient 
bridge which spans the river just where 
the trees make canopies of shade. ‘There 
a man might well dream the night away— 
such a short night, at least, as an English 
summer gives—tothe murmur of the water 
beneath him, the whispering of the wind 
in the trees high above his head, and the 
suggestions of antiquity which steal over 
an imaginative mind in the midst of such 
ascene. It is only an ancient town that 
can produce these feelings—your modern 
and mushroom thing of a day’s labour, 
with its rows of model cottages and red 
brick villas, repels and limits—it needs 
the whispers and the scented air of the 





The 


past to make one feel that it is indeed 
good to. be in certain places. There are 
towns that instinctively repel ; there are 
others which just as instantly attract ; and 
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The Castle from the south. 


if the reasons are sought for, it will almost 
always be found that newness is unwel- 
come and antiquity loveable. Man, after 
all, is essentially conservative in his inmost 
nature; he loves the old things and the old 
ways with whatever of artistic perception 
he may conceal beneath an unpromising 
and business-like exterior. And so when 
he finds himself suddenly brought face to 
face with antiquity, he becomes conscious 
of a certain influence which leads toa rest- 
ful attitude of mind. That influence is 
the lullaby which the spirit of antiquity 
delights in singing to the latest children of 
the ages—a lullaby which serves as a per- 
petual reminder that the past is a sure 
refuge from the unrest and feverish life of 
the present. 

Antiquity is loud in voice and conspicu- 
ous of feature in such towns as Knares- 
borough, where the new things have 
grown so gradually out of the old ones 
as to be unobtrusive oreven unnoticeable. 
There is, of course, railway communica- 
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tion with this town, just as there is in the 
case of many other historical towns of 
picturesque situation. As at Conway, 
there is some attempt to make the 
necessary railway bridge in 
keeping with the scene it 
violates, but Knaresborough 
would be more picturesque 
without the bridge which 
carries the North-Eastern 
Railway over the Nidd, for it 
must needs come into com- 
parison with that other bridge 
lower down the river, whereon 
it is always a delight to linger. 
But it is not necessary, so long 
as you are not a mere rail- 
way traveller, to approach 
Knaresborough by rail—the 
cyclist and the pedestrian 
may draw near to it other- 
wise, and they will be well 
advised if they make their 
entry from the _ eastward, 
coming over that mighty 
plain which gradually shelves into the Vale 
of York. There lies Marston Moor, the 
scene of one of the stoutest contests ’twixt 
Roundhead and Cavalier; from thence 
may be seen the high towers of York Min- 
ster, the long blue line of the Yorkshire 
Wolds, separating the North Sea and the 
coast-line from the long levels of mid- 
Yorkshire ; and, far to the northward, the 
sudden lift of the Hambledon Hills, 
whence come the Ure and the Swale to 
swell the widening volume of the Ouse. 
It is an interesting and instructive country 
that lies to the eastward of Knares- 
borough, packed with villages and hamlets 
bearing old-world names, and rich with 
old-world memories and associations. 
Also it is, as it were, the very heart 
of the broad-acred county through 
which you thus pass in approaching 
Knaresborough from York or Wetherby 
—half-way, as regards north and south, 
between Cronkley Fell and Shire Oak 
half-way, west by east, ’twixt Bowland 
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Forest and Skipsea on the Holderness 
Coast. 

Whatever scenery one admires in ap- 
proaching Knaresborough from the east- 
ward, however, is forgotten, save as a 
pleasant memory, when one comes to the 
High Bridge, and leans over its parapet 
to absorb the view of the town which 
literally piles itself up before one’s eyes. 
The houses rise in irregular, serrated ter- 
races, a mass of cool and refreshing colour 
in which grey points of rock, covered in 
summer with flowers, and at all seasons 
with glossy ivy, lift themselves out of 
a bower of green. Ancient buildings, 
quaint affairs of grey, capped with sub- 
dued red roofs, occur in this picture at 
occasional places and each is worthy a 
second glance, but the eye naturally turns 
to the Parish Church, throned high on 
the brow of the cliff. Nothing could be 
more delightful than to linger on the 
High Bridge—which is, by-the-bye, only 
“high” in name—on a calm evening, 
listening to the music of the Parish 
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Church bells as it mingles with the ripple 
of the river. It only needs twilight, or, 
perhaps, moonlight to make the mise en 
scene perfect. 

It is somewhat difficult in visiting a 
town like Knaresborough, where history 
and antiquity compete with natural beauty 
for the tourist’s attention and admiration, 
to decide as to which show-place should 
be seen first. Knaresborough boasts of 
many show-places, and notably of its 
Castle, its Church, the Dropping Well, 
most curious thing of its kind in England, 
St. Robert’s Chapel, where one Robert 
Flower attained grace and sanctity, and 
St. Robert’s Cave, where Eugtne Aram 
buried the body of his victim, Daniel 
Clarke. Perhaps it is most natural to 
turn first to the Castle, as being the key- 
stone of the bridge which an ancient town 
builds over the gulf of time. The Castle 


is now a place of recreation ; there are 
gas-lamps, newly-planted trees, and public 
seats in the courtyards, incongruousenough 
when viewed in company with crumbling 





The Guard-room. 
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walls and once mighty battlements. The 
curiosities of the place, a chest once in 
the possession of William the Conqueror, 
the walking stick of “Blind Jack of 
Knaresborough,” the ancient armour of 
the Slingsby family, and cannon-balls dug 
from the ruins and the adjacent grounds, 
may be seen by paying the usual small 
fee to the usual keeper. But one is not 
quite so much concerned about these 
things as in trying to think how this old 
borough gradually grew up around this 
still older Castle. At the time of Edward 
the Confessor, Knaresborough was already 
a Saxon manor and a royal possession. 
Very probably a Saxon stronghold stood 
where the ruins of the Norman Castle 
are now, after nine centuries, slowly 
crumbling to dust. One can imagine 
that Norman keep rising white, cruel, 
impregnable, the very emblem of the 
new rule. Serlo de Burgh it was who 
built it. Serlo was one of William’s 
first barons, and doubtless zealous in 
impressing the lessons of the Conquest 
upon the hapless English. It subse- 
quently passed into the hands of the 
D’Estoteville family ; hence back to the 
Crown, then to Brienne de I’Isle “ during 
the King’s pleasure,” and then to Hubert 
de Burgh, favourite of Henry III. For 
a while it was in possession of Gaveston, 
the insolent hanger-on of Edward IL., 
and under him Knaresborough town 
received some privileges. It was made a 
Free Burgh, and its men Free Burgesses, 
with one market and one fair, one gib- 
bet and one gallows, two coroners, and 
freedom of all fines and amercements 
for toll, postage, murage, and pannage 
throughout the whole kingdom. When 
Gaveston fell the Castle again reverted to 
the Crown. Chaucer’s son, Sir Thomas, 
was for a while its Constable, under John 
of Gaunt, and Richard III. was imprisoned 
in its dungeons before being carried to 
the “fataland bloody” prison of Pontefract. 
James I. gave it to Charles his son in 
1616, and during the rest of that ill-fated 
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monarch’s life it remained loyal to him 
or, rather, the men who had it in charge 
did. As for the Castle itself it was seized 
by the Parliamentarians in 1644, and in 
1648 was dismantled by the House of 
Commons. Out of the ruins grew many 
of the houses and cottages round about. 
It is now a mere shadow of its former 
self, but Leland has left a faithful record of 
its appearance in his “Itinerary”: “The 
Castle,” he says, “* standith magnificently 
and strongly on a Rok, and hath a very 
deep diche hewing out of the Rok, where 
it is not defendid with the ryver Nydde, 
that ther renneth in a deade stony 
bottom. I nombired a eleven or twelve 
towers in the woul of the Castle, and 
one very fayre beside, in the second area 
there long two other lodgings of stone.” 

Leland, whose eyes would seem to have 
allowed nothing noteworthy to escape 
them, has also a reference to the Dropping 
Well and its water, “This water,” he 
remarks, ‘is so could, and of such a 
nature that what thing soever faullith oute 
of the Rokkes ynto this pitte, or ys caste 
in, or growith about the Rokke and vs 
touched of this water, growith ynto stone ; 
or else sum sand, or other fine ground 
that is about the Rokkes, cummith doune 
with the continuall droppinge of the 
springes in the Rokkes, and clevith on such 
things as it takith, and so clevith aboute 
it and giveth it by continuance the shape 
of a stone.” He might have said, “and 
actually turnith it into stone,” for, so far 
as the ordinary observer is concerned, it 
seems impossible to say that the various 
objects which have been exposed to the 
petrifying waters of the Dropping Well 
are not stone. The appearance of the 
front of the well, or rather of the rock 
over which the water runs into a semi- 
circular basin beneath, is distinctly remi- 
niscent of the shrines, holy wells, and 
other religious haunts where devotees 
hang various objects in supplication or 
thanksgiving. Suspended by pieces of 
string or wire are such matters as birds’- 



























nests, old hats, a pair of gloves, twigs 
from the neighbouring trees, boots—in 
short, almost anything that will present a 
novel aspect when petrified. These 
petrifactions are, of course, disposed of 
at handsome prices to the tourist, as are 
also trinkets and small articles worked 
out of the deposit. It takes about three 
months to petrify a small object, and the 
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told the fall of Cardinal Wolsey, and 
thereby established her fame as a Sibyl, 
is said to have resided near the Dropping 
Well, and the inn near the low bridge is 
named after her. History says that she 
was born at Knaresborough in 1488, and 
that her real name was Ursula Southill. 
She married Tobias Shipton, of Shipton, 
near York, and from time to time put 








The Dropping Well, Knaresborough. 


non-scientific observer cannot help reflect- 
ing on the strange way in which Nature’s 
method of working is exemplified in this 
Well, for you see the water trickle, trickle, 
trickle—and that is all. But the scientist 
will doubtless say that the fact that the 
water contains so much carb onate of soda, 
so much sulphates of lime and magnesia, 
and so much carbonate of lime accounts 
for everything. However that may be, 
the Dropping Well of Knaresborough is 
in its way an unapproachable curiosity. 

That famous Mother Shipton who tore- 





orth various prophecies. What her more 
intimate contemporaries thought of her 
powers may be judged from the epitaph 
on her tombstone in Shipton churchyard, 
where she was interred in 1561. 
‘* Here lies she who never lied : 
Whose skill often has been tried ; 
Her prophecies shall still survive, 
And ever keep her name alive.” 
Mother Shipton, however, has little 
claim to notice in writing of the town 
where she was born. She may have been 
a rank impostor who happened by great 
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good luck to hit on a few fortunate coin- 
cidences, or a clever, prescient woman, 
like many another old-fashioned York- 
shire country wife, whose natural wit 
helped her to see which way the wind 
was like to blow. A much more inter- 
esting personage was Robert Flower, or 
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Sir Robert’s Chapel (exterior). 


Saint Robert, whose cave is situated at 
the foot of a rocky precipice overhanging 
the Nidd. There is, perhaps, nothing in 
Knaresborough more interesting than 
this cave, for it was by repute the dwelling 
of a holy man, and by well authenticated 
fact the scene of a dark tragedy. Here 
it was that St. Robert lived a life of 
marvellous asceticism, and that Eugéne 
Aram, made a familiar name to most folk 
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by Tom Hood and Lord Lytton in ballad 
and romance, hid the body of his mur- 
dered friend. As for the Saint, he was 
the son of Tooke Flower, Mayor of York in 
the reign of Richard I., and from his child- 
hood the love of sanctity was strong within 
him. He was a monk of Whitby, and 
then of Fountains, and 
he must have proved 
himself a man of some 
worth, for he was made 
first Abbot of Newminster 
Abbey in Northumber- 
land. One would have 
thought that here was 
opportunity enough for 
anybody, but Robert 
spurned alike the distinc- 
tion of his office—equal 
in those days to a deanery 
in these—and the allure- 
ments of his father’s 
house, and betook him- 
self toa dark and damp 
cell on the banks of the 
Nidd. There, as tradition 
hath it, he lived on herbs 
and roots, drank water, 
slept little, and that on 
hard stone; and _per- 
formed various miracles, 
one of which was to 
mend a badly broken leg 
with a touch. He died 
in 1216, and the monks 
froin Fountains fought 
with the burgesses for his 
body. The burgesses 
buried him in his Chapel 
of the Holy Cross, a curious cave-dwelling 
hewn out of the solid rock, ten feet long, 
nine feet wide, and seven feet high. With- 
out its door is the carved figure of a fully 
armed man; within is an excavation said 
to be the saint's grave ; over the chapel 
itself is a little cell. In chapel and cell 
one gets a full scent of that indescribable 
perfume of the past which is so intoxi- 
cating to the imaginative mind. A clos 
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ing of the eyes—you are back in the 
twelfth century ! 

But St. Robert’s Cave is suggestive 
of something other than miracle and 
asceticism. It was here, in 1745, that 
Eugéne Aram committed the crime 
which gained him a notoriety such as 
few other criminals have ever known. 
Eugéne himself, of course, never knew any- 
thing of his fame. There were no half- 
penny evening newspapers in his day, and it 
is highly probable that only those directly 
concerned took any interest in his crime. 
Did he ever foresee, one wonders (for 
murderers are proverbially vain), that a 
clever poet and a brilliant novelist would 
make capital out of his misdeeds? If he 
were like some of his class, one can 
imagine with what delight he would 
have received the news that Sir Henry 
Irving had recited “The Dream of 
Eugtne Aram” in his best manner, or 
that Lord Lytton, the brilliant, accom- 
plished author of Pe/ham, had deigned to 
compose a romance of which he, the poor 
usher, was the melancholy and interesting 
hero. Or, again, that quite a number of 
persons—and notably those young ladies 
who admired the aforesaid brilliant, ac- 
complished author so much in the early 
'thirties—believed Eugene to have been, 
not merely an interesting, but a sorely 
wronged man. However all this may be, 
the bare facts of the matter as they relate 
to Knaresborough are sordid enough, and 
afford one more illustration of the truth of 
the old adage that murder will out. In 
the winter of 1745 three young men of 
Knaresborough, named Aram, Houseman, 
and Clarke, were walking in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Robert’s Cave. Clarke, in the 
act of climbing a gate, was struck down 
from behind by Aram and immediately 
murdered, after which his body was 
buried in the cave which the Saint’s 
presence had aforetime hallowed. No- 
body seems to have suspected Aram or 
Houseman, and time went on, Clarke’s 
disappearance remaining a mystery. 
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Aram went off to King’s Lynn, in Nor- 
folk, and became an usher in a school 
there; Houseman remained at Knares- 
borough, and continued his usual avoca- 
tions. But when nearly fourteen years 
had gone by it chanced that some 
labourers in excavating a quarry in the 
neighbourhood discovered a human skele- 
ton. On this a coroner’s inquest was 
held, and Houseman attended it. He 
took up one of the bones, and remarked, 
“This is no more one of Dan Clarke’s 
bones than it is mine,” whereupon he was 
arrested on suspicion of knowing some- 
thing about Clarke’s disappearance. 
And so the whole truth came out, and 
Eugéne Aram, far away at King’s Lynn, 
found that the arm of justice is a long 
one. 
‘* That very night, while gentle sleep 
The urchin eyelids kissed, 
Twe stern-faced men set out from Lynn 
Through the cold and heavy mist, 


And Eugéne Aram walked between 
With gyves upon his wrist.” 


He was tried at York Assizes, sentenced 
to death, and executed there, and the 
authorities, who in those days had some 
sense of poetic justice, hung his body in 
chains on a hill which flanks the high- 
road running from Plompton to Knares- 
borough. 

It seems most natural in turning away 
from a town full of historic association to 
say farewell to it in the churchyard, where 
lie the bones of the men who made 
it. Older even in history than the 
story of St. Robert and his cave and 
chapel is the story of the Parish Church 
at Knaresborough. In 1114 it was an 
appurtenance of the ancient Priory of 
Nostell, near Pontefract, a good twenty- 
five miles away as the crow flies ; in 1230 
Walter Grey, Archbishop of York, united 
it with the Prebend of Bickhill. During 
the Scottish invasion of 1318 the church, 
then thatched with straw, was set on fire, 
but by 1343 it had been restored, and in 
that year it was reconsecrated. Since 














The Manor House and Church from the Long Walk. 


then many alterations and improvements 
have been made in its structure, and 
nearly five thousand pounds was spent 
upon it about thirty years ago. There is 
some fine stained glass in nave, transepts, 
and chancel, and some interesting mural 
tablets record the names and deeds of 
various local celebrities. The Slingsby 
chapel, on the north side of the chancel, 
contains numerous monuments of the 
Slingsbys of Scriven, a notable family 
of the neighbourhood, whose members 
figured conspicuously in the history of 
their country at one time or another as 
warriors, courtiers, priests, and sports- 
men. One inscription is significant enough 
to be recorded here. It is that of Sir 
Henry Slingsby, knighted by Elizabeth in 
1602, Vice-President of the Council of 
the North and High Sheriff of Yorkshire. 
His monument represents him in his 


winding sheet, with a cloth bound about 

his head, while a black stone informs the 

reader that “ Here lies Sir Henry Slingsby, 

Knight, sonand heir of Francis and Mary 

Slingsby, who died December 17, 1634, 

aged 74.—SED Omnia Vaniras.” What 

a reflection after so long a life! Com- 

pare it with that of the worthy Yorkshire 

wife whose tomb is without in the church- 

yard :— 

“ Sacred to the Memory of the Agreeable and Good 

MRS. DOVE, 

Whose life was One Continued Practice of every 
Christian Virtue, 

insomuch that any Attempt of describing her Per- 
fections, 

would really be an Inguery to her Character. 

Died 1759—Aged 99.” 

There is something satisfactory, pleas- 
ing, and naive in this epitaph, and one 
feels that it would have been good to 
know the ancient dame whose virtues it 
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so quaintly celebrates. But here is an- 
other on the grave of a wife, whose com- 
memorators seem to have thought her 
somewhat hardly dealt with, if not exactly 
put upon :— 
‘* Farewell, my husband and children dear, 
I’ve done for you for many a year, 
I have always provided for the best, 
But now I am gone to take my rest.” 


One cannot help wondering whether 
that was the result of a strong sense of 
humour, or whether it was meant as a sly 
hint to the surviving husband and off- 
spring that the deceased had had a hard 


time of it. It makes little difference 
which surmise or conjecture is correct— 
to die and lie asleep in such a quiet spot 
as this, amidst the hushed murmur of the 
still and peaceful life of an old English 
market town, is a fate that jaded city folk 
might well envy. For here no rude noise 
comes, and the murmur of the Nidd is 
not unheard, and when it mingles with 
the bells chiming at eventide there is 
that in the air which makes the loiterer 
pray that these grey haunts of ancient 
peace may long be kept secure against the 
devastating march of so-called progress. 





The Old Manor House and Church, Knaresborough. 














Huntsman (to Local Horsedealer).— Weel, Jock, are ye for after the hounds the day ?” 
Jock.—** After the hounds? Na, na; gin the hounds dinna come after me, I’ll no meddle wi’ them.” sm¢ 











A POINT OF THEOLOGY ON MADURO. 


BY LOUIS BECKE, 


ILLUSTRATED BY D. B. WATERS, 


HE Palestine, South Sea trading lug, 

of Sydney, had just dropped an- 

chor off a native village on Maduro in 
the North Pacific, when Macpherson the 
trader came alongside in his boat and 
jumped on board. He was a young but 
serious-faced man with a red beard, was 
thirty years of age, and had achieved no 
little distinction for having once attempted 
to convert Captain ‘‘ Bully ” Hayes, when 
that irreligious mariner was suffering from 
a fractured 
skull, superin- 
duced by a 
bullet, fired at 
him bya trader 
whose connu- 
bial happiness 
he had unwar- 
rantably upset. 
The natives 
thought no 
end of Mac- 
pherson, _ be- 
cause in his 
spare time he 
taught a class 
in the Mis- 
sion Church, 
and neither 
drank nor 
smoked. . This 
was quite 
enough to 
make him 
famous from 
one end of 
Polynesia to 
the other ; but 
he bore his 





** Just pairsecuting an auld man o’ seventy.” 


honours quietly, the only signs of 
superiority he showed over the rest of 
his fellow-traders being the display on the 
rough table in his sitting-room of aquantity 
of theological literature by the Reverend 
James MacBain, of Aberdeen. Still he 
was not proud, and would lend any of his 
books or pamphlets to any white man who 
visited the island. He was a fairly pros- 
perous man, worked hard at his trading 
business, and, despite his assertions on the 
fearful future 
that awaited 
everyone who 
had not read 
the Reverend 
Mr. Mac- 
Bain’s re- 
ligious works, 
was well-liked. 
But few white 
men spent an 
evening in his 
house if. they 
could help it. 
One reason of 
this was that 
whenever a 
ship touched 
at Maduré, the 
Hawaiian na- 
tive teacher, 
Lilo, always 
haunted 
Macpherson’s 
house, and 
every trader 
and ‘ trading 
skipper de- 
tested this 
2A 
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teacher above all others. Macpherson 
liked him and said he was “ earnest,” 
the other white man called him, and 
believed him to be, a smug-faced and 
sponging hypocrite. 

Well, as I said, Macpherson came on 
board, and Packenham and Denison, the 
supercargo, at once noticed that he looked 
more than usually solemn. Instead of, 
as on former occasions, coming into the 
brig’s trade-room and picking out his trade 
goods, he sat down facing the captain and 
answered his questions as to the state of 
business, &c.,on the island in an awkward, 
restrained manner. 

“What’s the matter, Macpherson?” 
said the captain. ‘Have you married a 
native girl and found out that she is related 
to anyone on the island, and you haven’t 
house-room enough for ’em all, or what ?” 

The trader stroked his bushy, sandy 
beard with a rough brown hand, and his 
clear grey eyes looked steadily into those 
of the captain. 

“I’m no the man to marry any native 
girl, Captain Packenham. When I do 
marry anyone it will be the girl who 
promised hersel’ tae me five years ago in 
Aberdeen. But there, 1’m no quick to 
tak’ offence at a bit o’ fun. An’ I want 
ye two tae help me to do a guid deed. 


I want ye tae come ashore wi’ me at once 


an’ try and put some sense into the head 
o’ this obstinate native teacher.” 

“Why, what has he been doing?” 

“Just pairsecuting an auld man 0’ 
seventy an’ a wee bit of a child. An’ if 
we canna mak’ him tak’ a sensible view o’ 
things, ye’ll do a guid action by taking 
the puir things awa’ wi’ ye to some ither 
pairt o’ the South Seas, where the creatures 
can at least live.” 

Then he told his story. Six months 
before, a German trading vessel had called 
at Maduré, and landed an old man of 
seventy and his granddaughter—a little 
girl of ten years of age. To the astonish- 


ment of the people the old man proved to 
be a native of the island. His name was 
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Rimé. He had left Maduré forty years 
before for Tahiti as a seaman. At Tahiti 
he married, and then for many years 
worked with other Marshall Islanders on 
Antimanao Plantation, where two children 
were born to him. The elder of these, 
when she was fifteen years of age, married 
a Frenchman trading in the Paumotu 
Islands. 

The other child, a boy, was drowned at 
sea. For eight or nine years Rimé and 
his Tahitian wife, Tiaro, lived alone on 
the great plantation; then Tiaro sickened 
and died, and Rimé was left by himself. 
Then one day came news to him from 
the distant Paumotus—his daughter and 
her white husband had fallen victims to 
the small-pox, leaving behind them a 
little girl. A month iater Rimé worked 
his way in a pearling schooner to the 
island where his granddaughter lived, 
and claimed her. His heart was empty 
he said. They would go to Maduré, 
though so many long, long years had 
passed since he, then a strong man of 
thirty, had seen its low line of palm- 
clad beach sink beneath the sea rim ; for 
he longed to hear the sound of his mother- 
tongue once more. And so the one French 
priest on Marutea blessed him and the 
child—for Rimé had become a Catholic 
during his stay in the big plantation—and 
said that God would be good to them both 
in their long journeyacross the wide Pacific 
to far-off Maduro. 

But changes had come to Maduro in 
forty years. When Rimé had sailed away 
to seek his fortune in Tahiti he and 
his people were heathens ; when he re- 
turned he found them rigid Protestants of 
the Boston New England Cotton-Mather 
type, to whom the name of ‘‘ Papist” was 
an abomination and a horror. And when 
Rimé said that he too was a Christian—a 
Katoliko—they promptly told him to 
clear out. He was not an American 
Christian anyway, they said, and had 
no business to come back to Maduro. 

“An’,” said Macpherson, “I'll no 
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suffer this—the poor creature an’ the wee 
bit child canna git a bit to eat but what 
I gie them. An’ because I do gie them 
something to eat Lilo has turned against 
me, an’ says I’m noa Christian. So I want 
ye to come ashore an’ reason wi’ the man. 
He’s but a bigot, I fear ; though his wife 
is no so hard on the 
poor man an’ the child 
as he is; but a woman 
aye has a_ tender 
heart for a child. An’ 
yet, ye see, this foolish 
Rimé will no give in, 
an’ says he will die be- 
fore he changes his 
faith at Lilo’s bidding. 
They took awa’ his silly 
brass cruceefix, an’ 
slung it in the lagoon. 
Then the auld ass 
made anither out of a 
broken canoe paddle, 
an’ stickit the thing 
up in my cook-shed! 
An’ I have no _ the 
heart to tell him to put 
it in the fire an’ warm 
his naked shin bones 
wi’ it. But I think if 
we all tackle the native 
teacher together we may 
knock some sense into 
his conceited head, an’ 
make him treat the 
poor man better. ’Tis 
verra hard, too, on 
the poor auld fellow 
that these people will 
not gie him back even a bit o’ his own 
land.” 

Then he went on to say that ever since 
Riméhad landed he andthe child had been 
sleeping every night in his (Macpherson’s) 
cooking-shed. The trader had given him 
a bundle of mats and free access to a 
pile of Fiji yams and a bag of rice, and 
sometimes Louisa, Lilo’s Hawaiian wife, 
would visit them at night, ostensibly to 
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convert Rimé from the errors of Rome, 
but really to leave him a cooked fish ora 
piece of pork. Most of the day, however, 
Rimé was absent, wandering about the 
beaches with his granddaughter. They 


were afraid to even pass near the houses 
of the village, for the children threw stones 





In an instant Macpherson struck him between the eyes. 


at them, and the men and women cursed 
them. Matters had gone on like this till 
two weeks before the /adestine arrived, 
when Lilo and some of his deacons had 
formed themselves into a deputation, and 
visited the trader. It was very wrong of 
him, they said, to encourage this wicked 
old man and his child. And they wanted 
him to cease giving them food or shelter 
—then when the “Katolikos” found 
2A2 
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themselves starving they would be glad 
to give up the “ evil” religion which they 
had learnt in Tahiti. Then would they 
be baptised and food given them by the 
people of Maduro. 

Macpherson tried to reason with Lilo. 
But neither he nor the white-shirted, but 
trouserless, deacons would listen to him. 
And furthermore, they gave him a warning 
—if Rimé continued obstinate, they would 
hold him (Macpherson) responsible and 
tapu his store. Rimé did continue obsti- 
nate, and next morning the trader found 
himself ¢adooed, which is a mere euphe- 
mism for boycotted. 

“That’s pretty rough on you, Mac,” 
said Packenham. 

“Twill just ruin me, I fear. Ye see 
there’s four ither traders on this island 
besides me, an’ all my business has gone 
tothem. But what canI do? The silly 
auld fule of a Rimé won’t give in, an’ I 
canna see him starve.” 
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At noon, as Packenham, with his super- 
cargo and Macpherson, stepped out of the 
trader’s dwelling, and walked together to 
the Mission House, a native went through 
the village blowing a conch. Lilo had 
agreed to meet the white men and discuss 
matters withthem. Already the big room 
in the teacher’s house was filled with 
people, who sat around the walls three or 
four deep, talking in whispered tones, and 
wondering why the white men troubled so 
much over a miserable old man and a 
wretched child, who were both accursed 
“ Katolikos.” 

As the captain and his friends entered, 
Lilo the teacher advanced to meet them. 
He was a small slenderly-built man, with 
a skin scarcely darker than that of an 
Italian, and very handsome features. 
After a few words of effusive welcome, and 
a particularly sweet smile to Macpherson, 
he escorted the white men to their seats— 
three chairs placed together at the head 
of the room. 

Presently there was a shuffling of naked 
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feet outside, and five or six young men 
entered the house, pushing before them 
an old man and a girl—Rimé and his 
grandchild. In the centre of the room 
was a small square mat of cocoanut leaf— 
the Marshall Island prisoners dock. With 
limbs trembling with age, Rimé seated 
himself cross-legged ; the child, kneeling at 
his back, placed her bony arms around 
his wrinkled body, and clasped him 
tightly ; her eyes, big, black, and mourn- 
ful, filled with the indifference born of 
despair. Then, as she saw Macpherson, 
a faint semblance of a smile flitted across 
her sallow face. 

Lilo struck his hand upon a little table 
before which he sat, and at once the as- 
sembly was silent. Then he turned to 
Packenham and said in perfect English, 
pointing to the two figures in the centre 
of the room : 

“That is Rimé and his child. They 
have given us much trouble, and I and 
the deacons of this island do not want 
trouble. We are Christians, and will not 
have any ‘Katolikos’ here. Mr. Mac- 
pherson says we are cruel. He is wrong. 
We are just, and this man and this child 
must give up their false faith. But be- 
cause you have written me a letter about 
this matter I have called the people to- 
gether so that we may talk. So, if you 
please, captain, will you speak, and I 
will interpret whatever you say to the 
people.” 

“Will he, the damned little sweep?” 
muttered the supercargo to Packenham. 
“Tell him that we can talk in Maduro as 
well as he can—and better.” 

So, much to the teacher’s disgust, 
Packenham answered in the Maduro dia- 
lect. ‘’Twas better,” he said, “ that they 
should all talk Madurd.” Lilo smiled 
unpleasantly, and said “‘Very well.” 

Then Packenham, turning to the 
people, spoke to the point. 

“ Look into my face, people of Maduré, 
and listento my words. Long before the 
missionaries came to this island I lived 
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among ye for three years with my wife 
Nerida. And is there here one man or 
oné woman who can say that I ever lied 
to him orher? So this do I say to ye 
all, and to thee, Lilo, the teacher of the 
Word of God, that ye do wrong to perse- 
cute this old man and this child. For is 
it not true that he hath land, which ye 
have denied to him? Is it not true that 
he is old and feeble, and his limbs 
tremble as he walks? Yet ye neither 
give him food nor drink, nor yet a mat 
whereon to lay his head. He is a 
‘Katoliko,’ ye say. Are there not many 
thousands of ‘ Katolikos’ in Hawaii, the 
land from whence comes Lilo? And I 
ask of thee, Lilo, do they suffer wrong 
from the king and the chiefs of Hawaii 
because of their faith? Soto thee, Lilo, 
do I say, beware! Thouart but a young 
and ignorant man, and were I to tell the 
white missionaries in Honolulu (who are 
thy masters) that this old man and this 
little child would have died of hunger but 
that the heart of one man alone was ten- 
der to them, then wouldst thou hang thy 
head in shame when the mission ship 
comes here next year. For hath not 
Christ said, ‘ Blessed are the merciful, for 
they shall obtain mercy’? Andso I say 
to ye all, let this old man dwell among 
ye in peace, for death is near to him, and 
shame will be thine if ye deny to him his 
right to die on his own land, of which ye 
have robbed him.” 

The teacher sprang to his feet, his dark 
eyes blazing with passion. 

“There shall be no mercy shown to 
Katolikos ; for they are of the devil and 
his works!” and from the people there 
came a deep growl of approval, which 
changed into a savage hissing as Mac- 
pherson rose and stretched out his hand. 

“Let me speak,” he said. 

“No,” shouted the teacher. 
are you ? You are a bad man, you are 

Packenham made two strides over to 
Lilo and placed his heavy hand on his 
shoulder, —“ Sit down, ye damned little 


* Who 


” 





psalm-singing kanaka hog, or I’ll knock 
your eye out. He shail speak.” 

“Get thee hence, thou shielder of the 
devil’s children,” said a young deacon, 
walking up to the trader and spitting con- 
temptuously at his feet. “We want no 
such white men as thee among us here in 
Maduré.” In an instant Macpherson 
struck him between the eyes and sent 
him flying backwards among his fellow- 
deacons. Then came an angry roar from 
the people. 

The trader turned to Packenham with 
a groan, “I’m a ruined man now, Cap- 
tain Packenham, and all through this auld 
fule of a Papist.” Then he again tried to 
speak amidst the uproar. 

**Sit down, damn you,” said Denison, 
the supercargo, “‘and don’t excite them 
any more. They’re ready for any mis- 
chief now. Oh, you she-devil,” and he 
darted into the middle of the room to- 
wards Rimé and his granddaughter. A 
stout muscular girl had torn the child’s 
arms from the old man’s waist, and was 
beating her savagely in the face with 
clenched fists. Denison gave her an 
under-clip on the jaw and sent her down, 
and in a few seconds the old man and 
child were the centre of a struggling group 
—the white men hitting out right and left 
to save them from being murdered. The 
teacher’s wife, a tall, graceful young 
woman—with whom Denison had been 
exchanging surreptitious glances a few 
minutes before,—weeping copiously the 
while, aided them by belabouring the 
backs of the women who were endeavour- 
ing to get at the prostrate figure of the 
little girl. But Packenham, Macpherson, 
and the supercargo were too much for the 
natives, and soon cleared a space around 
them. 

“Take them to the ship, Captain 
Packenham,” said the teacher’s wife pant- 
ingly, in English. “These people are 
mad now. Go—go at once!” 

Picking up the frail figure of the old 
man, the captain, followed by Macpherson 





Picked up a boat five hundred miles west of Madurd. 
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and the supercargo, soon gained the 
boat through a shower of stones and 
other missiles. Ten minutes later they 
were on board the Padestine. 


“What a devil of a row,” said Packen- 
ham, as he clinked his glass against that 
of Macpherson, who, after the exciting 
events of the past hour, had been induced 
to take a nip to steady his nerves ; “ye 
aught to be d——d well ashamed of your- 
self, Mac, to be mixed up in a fight overa 
Papist. What would Mr. MacBain say, eh?” 

‘It’s a verra bad business for me,” said 
Macpherson ruefully. “Ye'll have to 
come back for me next month an’ tak’ 
me awa’ from Maduré. I'll do no more 
business here, I can see.” 

“ Right ye are, Mac,” and Packenham 
grasped his hand. “I wi/7 come back 
for ye if it takes me a month of Sundays 
to beat against the trades. And ye'rea 
white man, Mac ; and I'll never laugh at 
MacBain any more.” 

That night, as the captain of the Pa/es- 
tine slept upon the skylight, old Rimé, 
who, with the child, lay upon the deck 
just beneath Packenham, rose softly to his 
knees and peered into the white man’s 
face. He was sleeping soundly. Rimé 
touched his grandchild with his foot. She 
awoke, and together they pressed their 
lips to the skipper’s hand. Then without 
a sound they stole along the deck, clam- 
bered over the brig’s low side, dropped 
into the water and swam ashore. 

When daylight came the Pa/estine was 
rolling heavily to a sweeping westerly 
swell, with the wind piping hard through 
her cordage as she strained at her cable. 
The absence of old Rimé and the child 
was not discovered till coffee-time ; the 
mate thought they had gone to sleep in 
the hold. 

“They’ve swum ashore in the night, 
Pack,” said the supercargo to Packenham, 
“T believe the old fellow will be content 
to die of starvation—hallo! here’s Mac 
coming off in his boat!” 
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In less than ten minutes the trader’s 
boat was close to the ship, and Macpher- 
son, bringing her up to the wind close 
under the brig’s stern, hailed Packenham, 

** Hae ye seen anything o’ the old man 
Rimé ?” 

“No,” answered the captain, “the old 
fool cleared out last night. Isn’t he on 
shore ?” 

‘““No. An’ there’s a canoe missing 
from the beach, an’ I believe the auld 
Papist fule has taken the wee bit lassie 
wi’ him, an’ thinks he can get to Ponape, 
whaur there’s ‘ Katolikos’ in plenty. An’ 
Ponape is sax hundred miles awa’.” 

“Well, come aboard and get some 
breakfast.” 

“Man, I’m going after the auld fule! 
He’s got no sail an’ canna be twenty mile 
awa’. I'll pick him up before he gets to 
Milli Lagoon, which is only saxty miles 
from here.” 

Packenham swore. ‘ You infernal ass ! 
Are you going to sea in a breeze like this 
by yourself. Where’s your crew? ” 

“The deevils wadna’ come wi’ me. 
An’ I’m not going to let the auld fule 
perish.” 

“Then come alongside and take a 
couple of our Savage Island boys. I can 
spare them.” 

“No, no, captain. I’m not going tae 
delay ye when ye’re bound to the east- 
ward and I’m going the ither way. Ye’ll 
find me here safe enough when ye come 
back in anither month. An’ I'll pick up 
the auld deevil and the wee bit lassie be- 
fore mid-day.” 

And then, with his red beard spreading 
out across his shoulders, Macpherson let 
his boat pay off before the wind. In an 
hour he was out of sight. 


Three weeks afterwards, the Sadie 
Perkins, sperm whaler of New Bedford, 
picked up a boat five hundred miles west 


of Maduré. In the stern sheets lay what 
had once been Macpherson, the “auld 
fule Papist, and the wee bit lassie.” 
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Court, and ‘‘ Much Ado About 
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ILLUSTRATED BY A. S. FORREST. 


I.— TRELAWNY OF THE WELLS” ‘AT 
THE COURT. 

Y maiden aunt, my only 

maiden aunt, had ex- 

pressed so strong a desire to 

see this play, and had aimed 

her wish so pointedly at my 


. , head, that I felt it a solemn 


a ~\ duty to take her. The dear old 
5 lady had not been to a theatre 
-* for five-and-twenty years, but 


the mere mention of the early 
’sixties, together with some drawings 
which she had seen in the illustrated 
papers, served to set her all a flutter, 
and she was bent on taking this back- 
ward glance into the period of her 
youth. When I called for her on the 
evening in question she received me with 
a tremulous pleasure that really moved 
me, the more particularly as she had 
set out for my refreshment a variety of 
cakes and wine which I was not, unfortu- 
nately, able totouch. She had insisted on 
providing the carriage (she still seems to 
think I am a boy and quite penniless,— 
“your family ;were always improvident,” 


she says), and a very nice turn-out it was. 
As I held open the door for her she 
rustled through with a sweep that sug- 
gested crinolines: she was already, I 
could see, back in that so long past youth 
of hers. 

She created quite a sensation as she 
took her seat in the theatre: my aunt is 
still a handsome woman, and exhales a 
kind of distinguished gentility as dead 
rose-leaves exhale perfume. But she had 
eyes for nothing but the stage; even 
the curtain had more interest for her than 
the audience, and when the overture 
began I thought she would have got up 
and danced. 

Trelawny o the Wells is one more 
example of the fact that plot goes for very 
little and that treatment is almost every- 
thing. Here we have a play in which an 
aristocrat is in love with an actress (a 
social difficulty that did not die with the 
early ’sixties), and the aristocrat’s people, 
as a preliminary to their consent to the 
marriage, have insisted that she shall spend 
some weeks with them in Cavendish 
Square. She goes, and very naturally 
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and quite inevitably sickens of the deadly 
dullness of the new life into which she 
bas been so unfortunately introduced. 
She throws it up, 
returns to her oid 
companions, is visit- 
ed later by her lover’s 
father, who has a 
vague idea that he 
“should do some- 
thing for her,” and 
that old starched in- 
dividual is induced, 
in a momentary 
weakness, to finance 
a new play written 
by one of the mem- 
bers of the “Wells” 
company. ~ In the 
meantime, of course, 
the love-sick son has turned actor 
and is cast for one of the parts: at the 
first rehearsal he meets his lady in the 
presence of his unsuspecting father, and 
the curtain falls upon what promises to 
be a reconciliation all round. That, and 
no more, is the story; but by means of 
careful contrast, admirable dialogue, and 
a master’s eye for effect, Mr. PINERO has 
succeeded in producing one of the most 
delightful comedies we have had for 
some years. He has treated it with a 
point and humour, a kindly half-cynical 
realism and tact, that make the play go 
unflaggingly from start to finish. 

The curtain rises upon a farewell 
dinner given to Rose Trelawny (MIss 
IRENE VANBRUGH) by the members of 
the “Wells” company, and a_ very 
er.tertaining, squalid, boisterous dinner it 
is. The low comedy man, Augustus 
Colpoys, played very vigorously by Mr. 
E. M. Rosson, carries in dishes on his 
head; beer in vast jugs is brought 
from somewhere round the corner ; the 
heavy tragedy man, Ferdinand Gadd (Mr. 
GERALD DU Maurier), picks a chicken 
bune with his teeth and scornfully in- 
veighs against people who say that an 
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actor is not a gentleman, and James 
Telfer (Mr. AtHoLt ForDE) makes a 
speech in his best stage manner, with 
doubtful “h’s,” deploring the departure 
of Rose, complimenting his young friend, 
“whose chariot is then at the door,” 
upon his good fortune, and continually 
appealing to Mrs. Telfer (Mrs. E. SAKER) 
for correction and support. During 
this scene, punctuated by wild applause 
and the antics of Colpoys, Arthur Gower 
(Mr. JAMEs ERSKINE) sits an embarrassed 
spectator, and when his time for reply 
comes makes a hopeless muddle of it. 
Tom Wrench, a better author than actor, 
and the nearest approach to a gentleman 
in this strange crew, is exceedingly well 
played by Mr. Paut ARTHUR. Mr. 
ARTHUR’S voice strikes me as curiously 
like Mr. WyNDHAM’s; once or twice 
when he was speaking I closed my eyes 
to. make sure of it. With this voice and 
his other excellent qualities as an actor— 
reserve, intelligence, and easy gesture, 
Mr. ARTHUR should go a long way. 
This act, reeking of the footlights, in 
which everybody poses or struts, declaims, 
or vents petty jealousies, pleases the audi- 
ence immensely. It is sordid, almost 


squalid, vulgar, and in a manner mean, 
yet the milk of human kindness in these 
people is hardly less obvious than their 
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glaring folly. The light thrown upon the 
inner life of the “profession,” as minor 
actors love to call it, is fierce, but I think 


not unkindly, and of course we all know 
that none of the actors at The Court go 
home to dingy lodgings in Brydon Cres- 
cent, Clerkenwell ! 

My aunt, during this act, was very quiet. 
She was keenly interested in the dresses, 
but I think the atmosphere pained her; 
it was all so different from anything she 
had ever seen, and I believe it killed some 
of her illusions. When I asked her what 
she thought of it, she said it was “ rather 
dreadful—so very low,” and requested 
me to pass her the vinaigrette which she 
had entrusted to my keeping. 

But the second act, at Sir William 
Gower’s, in Cavendish Square, pleased 
her mightily. I am sure no household 
with which my aunt was ever connected 
could have been so hideously dull as this, 
but the surroundings were familiar, and in 
a moment she consulted her programme, 
and had her hand upon my arm. 

“Do look at Miss Gower, my dear,” 
she whispered. She was all aglow with 
excitement. ‘I hada dress just like that 
when Captain Haye x 

“Yes,” I said, “ Captain Haye?” She 
dropped her vinaigrette, and I had to 
grope after it for her. When I looked at 
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her again her lips were tightly pressed 
together and there was the light of old 
memories in her eyes. 

“Never mind him,” she said, “I had 
a dress like that.” I had always been 
certain that so fine a woman as my aunt 
must have had some romance in her 
life; it must have been connected with 
Captain Haye. I dropped my eyes from 
her beautiful old face to her slim hand. 
Had the ring that showed under her glove 
anything to do with Captain Haye? 

Poor Rose Trelawney is at sea in 
Cavendish Square. Vice-Chancellor Sir 
William Gower (Mr. Dion Boucicau rt), 
with his formality and snuff-box, is sheer 
poison to her, and his sister, Miss 
Trafalgar Gower (Miss ISABEL BATEMAN), 
is something worse. Their efforts to teach 
her the elements of “genteel” deportment 
are gall and wormwood to her, and she 
refuses to drink of that bitter cup; ac- 
cording to their rigid rules she does not 
even know how to sit upon a “cheer” 
properly. Then she finds Sir William’s 
snuff-box, takes a pinch, and is hurried 
from the room in a fit of violent sneezing 
by the scandalised whist-party, which in- 
cludes Clara and Captain de Foenix (Miss 
Eva WILLIAMS and Mr. SAM SOTHERN). 
The poor child fills up the measure of 
her enormity by playing a popular 
song in an 
adjoining 
room. It 
must be 
confessed 
that she 
does not re- 
ceive much 
practicalaid 
from her 
lover; it is 
a weak part 
but need 
hardly have 
been played with the extreme flaccidity 
with which Mr. ErskinEinvested it. When 
the company has retired, which they do to 
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the outside accompaniment of a terrific 
thunderstorm, Miss Trelawny comes back 
and is handed a note by the footman. 
The entire “Wells” company are waiting to 
see her, standing in the rain against the 
opposite railings. She despatches the man 
to bring them in, and in they come, wet, 
bedraggled, but happy. They say they 
will drink “anything that goes with stout,” 
smoke dirty pipes, wipe their boots on the 
carpet, and do various other things, which 
end in a free fight between Gadd and 
Colpoys over the degree of familiarity 
to be observed by the latter towards the 
former’s wife, Avonia 

Bunn, very prettily 

played by Miss Par- 

ri—E BRowneE. In the 


midst of the hubbub 
Sir William and _ his 
sister enter in their 
dressing-gowns, and 
the act closes with 
the departureof Rose 


in the company of 
her triumphant 
friends. 

The next act, in 
which we return to 
Brydon Crescent, is 
in many ways the 
best in the play. 
The scene between Rose and Sir 
William is delightful; the old man’s 
increased respect for the girl when he 
hears that her mother played Ophelia to 
Kean’s Hamlet is a touch very cleverly 
suggested by Mr. Boucicau tt, and his 
trembling assumption of Richard’s badge 
and sword and his “ He was a little man, 
too,” are in the spirit of genuine comedy, 
with an under-note almost pathetic. It is 
in this act, too, that Mr. ARTHUR has his 
opportunity, of which he takes every ad- 
vantage, the timely offer of financial aid 
in the production of his drama at the 
Pantheon Theatre under Imogen Parrott 
(Miss HiLpa SPONG) coming just in time 
to prevent his playing the less creditable 
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portion of the dragon in the “ Wells’ 
pantomime. 

The last act, on the stage at the 
Pantheon, during the first rehearsal, 
brings the lovers together in Sir William's 
presence, who, somewhat repenting of his 
connection with these strange folks, is 
watching the proceedings from a stage- 
box. It is a sufficiently ingenious con- 
clusion, but not very neatly worked out. 
Why does Mr. PINERO nearly always 
appear to be a little tired of his own plays 
in the last act? In this instance, at any 
rate, there is no reason for it. 

In Trelawny of 

the Wells Mr. 

PinERO has returned 

to his earlier love of 

genuine comedy, and 

I am glad to see it; 

in that field he has 

no match in our 

day. Zhe Second 

Mrs. Tanqueray and 

her successors were 

all very well, they 

crystallised what was 

in the air, they served 

their purpose very 

cleverly ; but I, for 

one, am not sorry 

to see the last of 

them. During the last two or three years 

the current has set ina healthier direction 

and Trelawny of the Wells is an indi- 

cation of it. It is an honest, human, 

delightful piece of work, and, although 

it has truthfully sordid patches, it is 

always clean. Mr. PinERO has coquetted 

with almost every form of drama ; it is 

surely time that he settled down and set 

up housekeeping with “ comedy ” written 
over the door. 

My aunt’s incursion into the world of 
theatres seemed to have saddened her. 
As we drove to her house I could see 
that she was busy with that past episode 
of which she had unconsciously given me 
a glimpse, but to me she was particularly 
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tender, and thanked me again and 
again for the “treat.” As I walked up 
the steps to the door with her she held 
aloof from me as though a crinoline made 
distance necessary, and on my honour I 
could almost have believed that she had 
a hair-net under her hood. 
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II.—** MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING” 
AT THE ST. JAMES’S. 

I did not take my aunt to Much Ado 
About Nothing: however much one may 
honour and respect one’s own family, it 
is impossible, and also impolitic, to have 
a member of it always at one’s elbow. I 
had a companion, but it would interest 
no one to read who it was ; it happened, 
however, to be of profound interest to 
me. 

The pit was crowded with the faces of 
familiar first-nighters, those patient souls 
who endure weariness, and hunger, and 
thirst for a good seat, and the stalls, too, 
were sprinkled with people who are 
familiar to a wider public. On my right 
sat my companion, on my left, a gentle- 
man who appeared to think himself im- 
portant, although I had never set eyes on 
him before. Behind me was an eminent 
dramatic critic, just before me a dis- 
tinguished novelist who wears his honours 
lightly. It was a good audience, and 
there was much conjecture in the air: 
What would Miss JuLia NEILSON make 
of Beatrice? How would Mr. ALEx- 
ANDER read Benedick, and would Dog- 
berry stumble with adequate gusto into 
his unconscious humours? Questions, 
in the main, satisfactorily answered later 
on. 

Of the gems of comedy Much Ado About 
Nothing surely stands for the opal, just as 
Twelfth Night represents the pearl. It 
glows and changes from colour to colour 
and from mood to mood with amazing 
quickness, now light, now dark, now a 
flush of rose and again veined with oppos- 
ing contrasts. Here it is pure wit, the very 
cream of verbal fence and dexterity, there 
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wit veiled in growing tenderness; here 
broad comedy and delighted laughter, 
there moving to the music of Claudio’s 
‘solemn hymn.” Provided that it be 
adequately represented there is no play 
more delightful to watch, and that in 
spite of a plot the most unlikely in the 
world, turning upon a point, the supposed 
death of Hero, which the slightest enquiry 
would have shown to be a pretence. 

The setting of this revival is beautiful ; 
in these days we may always be sure of 
satisfied eyes, at any rate. The Court, 
Balcony, and Great Hall of Leonato’s 
house in Messina are charming in arrange- 
ment and colour, and the grouping of the 
vivid figures of lords and courtiers, 
soldiers and attendants, as brilliant and 
effective as we could wish. Leonato’s 
orchard, with its alley of trellised vines, is 
as pleasant a place to dream away a 
summer afternoon in, with a companion, as 
I ever saw, and the interior of the church 
in the fourth act, reaches, I think, the 
highest point that has yet been touched, 
scenically, during Mr. ALEXANDER’S 
management ; the smell of incense was all 
over the house three minutes before the 
curtain rose. 

Both Miss NEILSON and Mr. ALEXAN- 
DER read their parts as candid comedy ; 
neither of them has attempted new read- 
ings ; neither has endeavoured to be par- 
ticularly subtle. For this reading a great 
deal may be said ; indeed, I am not sure 
that almost everything may not be said 
for it. It often appears to me that nowa- 
days we have too much talk of ‘sub- 
tlety” ; the word has become a kind of 
weariness. If we can have breadth and 
subtlety combined, by all means let us 
have them ; but if the former is to be 
sacrificed to the latter, emphatically, no! 
Mr. ALEXANDER plays broadly. His 
Benedick is an easy, light-hearted, well- 
conditioned fellow, very well pleased with 
himself and with the world,a good soldier, 
a gay companion, a candid friend, and, 
when his time comes to love, or rather 
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when circumstances show him that he is 
already in love, a very graceful and con- 
vincing lover. I do not say that Bene- 
dick might not be played better, but I do 
say that Mr. ALEXANDER plays the part 
very well. 

Miss JULIA NEILson’s Beatrice matches 
this rendering admirably. It may be a 
little too light, almost frivolous at times, 
and it is certainly often too self-conscious 
—the beautiful woman rejoicing in her 
beauty simply ; but the presentation has 
a spontaneity that is as unexpected as 
it is delightful, a spirit of openness and 
grace that take both ear and eye captive, 
and in the deeper passages a reserve 

which I have not observed in 
Miss NeEILson before. The 


scene between Beatrice and 
Benedick after the interrupted 
wedding is memorably good, 
rising by well-grasped stages 
from the almost snappishness 
of the opening dialogue to 
the perfectly serious pledging 


of Benedick’s honour to chal- 

lenge Claudio. Indeed, when- 

ever these two delightful crea- 

tures are on the stage, whether 

- at fence or love-making, one 

is very well content to listen ; 

it is a world of wit, of beauty, of true 

womanliness; in short, it is a delicious 

world, until the curtain comes down, and 
one has to turn out into the street. 

The Don Pedro of Mr. Frep TERRY is 
robust, almost, I think, too robust, and at 
times it skims too near the edge of low 
comedy ; it is never weak, however, and 
when the occasion demands it as good as 
we have any right to expect. When shall 
we have an actor who renders impersonal 
verse even tolerably, verse of the kind 
which is scattered over nearly every page 
of SHAKESPEARE? Mr. TERRY’s delivery 
of the lines 
Good morrow, masters ; put your torches ont : 


The wolves have prey’d ; and look, the gentle 
day, 
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Before the wheels of Phoebus, round about 
Dapples the drowsy East with spots of grey, 


was so terribly vapid and uninspired that 
I shuddered and could have hidden my 
face in confusion ! 

The part of Don John, although small 
in itself, is just one of those parts which 
require throwing out in strong relief; he 
is a dark, sinister figure, having himself 
no joy in life yet envious of it in others ; 
it gives an actor a chance. Mr. H. B. 
IrvING, whose acting has immensely im- 
proved of late, plays it remarkably well 
and with a certain sardonic humour that 
makes it bite. 

Claudio requires what some critics are 
fond of calling an “earnest” 
representative ; the word is 
somewhat ambiguous, but cer- 
tainly Mr. Ropert LORAINE — 
is earnest with a vengeance. | 
A more moping, melancholy 
lover than this sighing gentle- 
man it would be difficult to 
imagine ; there is no reason 
either in nature or SHAKE- 

SPEARE for it; that he ever 

looked upon Hero with “a 

soldier’s eye” is hardly con- 

ceivable, and that he would 

at any time “have walked ten miles 
a-foot to see a good armour,” a thing 
beyond belief. In the church scene 
Mr. LorAINE’s earnestness was of some 
value, and told, but the rest of his per- 
formance needs touching up sadly. I 
was disappointed in him ; his playing of 
Kit French in Admiral Guinea had led 
me to expect something much better than 
this Claudio. It is not an easy part to 
play sympathetically ; the man who could 
publicly ‘denounce the woman he loved 
as a wanton, and that without even 
searching for an explanation that would 
have left her honour clean, is either 
a very young fool, or a cad. in grain. 
The Claudio of the play is neither, but 
we regard these little inconsistencies in 
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SHAKESPEARE as no more than moles 
upon beauty’s skin. 

From Miss Fay Davis I am beginning 
to expect great things in comedy— 
comedy, I mean, in the wider and proper 
sense of the word ; and, like the sincere 
artist I believe her to be, she keeps add- 
ing to her power, here a little and there 
a little, and always on sound lines. Her 
Hero is a performance very sweet and 
graceful, notably good in tone, and with 
passages that stick in the memory. To 
achieve this is one of the few lasting 
rewards of an art that can leave no 
record either to be seen or handled. 

For the rest Mr. 

W. H. VERNON made 
a fairly weighty Leonato, 
and Mr. BEVERIDGE a 
capable Antonio ; the 
Conrade of Mr. 
HoLmeEs-GorE wasquite 
uninteresting, and the 
Borachio of Mr. Roys- 
TON the weakest thing 
in the play. In the 
drunken scene with 
Conrade, in which the 
conspiracy to ruin Hero 
is overheard by the 
watch, Mr. Royston, 
had not the least real 
appearance of drunken- 
ness; he staggered about the stage, 
it is true, but not as a drunken man 
staggers, and he talked as no man in his 
cups ever talked in my experience. Mr. 
H. H. Vincent’s Dogberry is quite good 
enough to make me wish that his other 
scene had not been cut. 

It has been said, is said, and, no doubt, 
will continue to be said, that SHAKEs- 
PEARE in our day is for the study and not 
for the stage; but I can see no solid 
reason in the statement. The matter is 
an eminently practical one: is SHAKEs- 
PEARE to be kept away from his native 
footlights because we cannot find actors 
ideally to represent him? Sucha comedy 


as Much Ado About Nothing can surely 
always find representatives sufficiently 
capable to make it much better worth 
hearing than the ordinary melodramatic 
comedy, often silly and sometimes 
worse, of this generation. It seems to 
me that we cant about SHAKESPEARE 
nowadays ; Mr. ALEXANDER’S revival is 
probably much better acted than it ever 
was in SHAKESPEARE’S own day, when a 
player had to declaim and rant to be 
heard at all. We live, unfortunately, in 
a very carping but a not soundly critical 
age; we are for subtleties and inner 
meanings, and intellectual cyphers; we 
are all so very fine 
in feeling and so very, 
very cultured! And 
yet, if you please, we 
are all the patrons of 
a type of play and bur- 
leque often beneath 
contempt, we read 
books stuck as full of 


absurdities as a_ por- 
cupine of quills, and 


we sing the _ silliest 
songs that were ever 
sung since the sun first 
shone. In a word, there 
is very little sound criti- 
cism amongst us, we 
have no standard of 
taste, we are nearly all faddists. 

By all means, then, let us have 
SHAKESPEARE on the stage as well as in 
the study, and so long as he is as well 
played as in this revival of Much Ado 
About Nothing, 1 shall continue to be 
a theatre-goer. When I hear that Mr. 
ALEXANDER has turned his managerial 
eye upon Zhe Taming of the Shrew 1 
shall feel a thrill of genuine pleasure, and 
Miss NEILSON. must play Catherine. 

If the spirit of Shakespeare were hover- 
ing anywhere in the neighbourhood of 
St. James’s as the last curtain fell, the 
calls for ‘‘author” must have been ex- 
tremely gratifying to it. B. 
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HUGHIE McGLANACHIE’S COURTIN’. 


BY JAMES MACMANUS (“ MAC”). 


ILLUSTRATED BY BERNARD F, GRIBBLE. 


HE way of it was this: 
I was sittin’ by me own fireside of 
a night dhrawin’ on winter, smokin’ an’ 
ruminatin’ over things in general, when 
the latch was lifted, and into me steps 
Hughie. 
“‘ God save all here,” says he. 
“ Yerself likewise, an’ thanky, Hughie,” 
“Pull forrid that stool to the 
How is things with 


says I. 
fire, and take a sait. 
you ?” 

“ Bravely, then, I thank God for all His 
marcies,” says Hughie. “I hope your 
own charge is well,” says he. 

“ Musha, then,” says I, “I thank God 
I cannot complain at all. Things is 
thrivin’, an’ we’re all hearty, an’ that’s 
something to be thankful for, as the 
wurrl’ goes.” 

“Troth an’ it is then,” Hughie said. 
An’ then he begun lookin’ intil the fire 
hard, an’ well I knew be him there was 
a somethin’ a-throuble to the Dhorko. 

Ye see, we called Hughie the Dhorko 
bekase of the quare curious sort of a half- 
fool he was—not but he had as much 
sense as you or me (an’ could maybe buy 
an’ sell both of us betimes), only he had 
a quare odd way o’ goin’ poutherin’ about, 
same as if he wasn’t a//in it. An’ the boys, 
for he was no height, took to playin’ their 
antics on him; an’ wheresomever the 
Dhorko was there was sure to be fun, if 
there was any wan by to dhraw him out ; 
for he’d give the quarest, long-headedest, 
raisons of his own for things ; and then 
when people laughed he’d get as madasa 
hatter, an’ set them all down as fools an’ 
ig’orant unmannerly numskulls—an’ let 
the counthry laugh as they might, the 
Dhorko always said he had as much 


corract knowledge in the wee finger of 
him as there was in the whole bodies of 
any dozen of them. 

Anyhow, I seen by the eye the boy 
had at the fire that there was somethin’ 
a-throuble to him, an’, 

“Hughie,” says I, “ there’s somethin’ 
anondher yer hat the night.” 

“There is; yes, Owen-a-Slaivin, I’m 
ruminatin’ a somethin’ sure enough.” 

“ An’ might I,” says I, “ make bould to 
ax what it is, or is jtan imperent question 
o’ me?” 

“Yes, Owen-a-Slaivin,” says he, “ye 
may sartintly ax an’ no _ imperence 
about it.” For howsomever it come, 
Hughie McGlanachie always put great 
thrust in me ; and he'd let me into secrets 
that he’d sooner shoot himself than tzll to 
another o’ the neighbours. ‘ Owen,” says 
he, “ I’m goin’ to get marri’d.” 

“Bravo, Hughie,” says I, dhrawin’ 
him a simmendable smack on the back. 
“Bravo, Hughie,” says I, “an’ the heighth 
Who’s the happy 


’ 


o’ joy I wish ye. 
girl ?” 

“Och,” says he, “I don’t know that 
yet. ‘There isn’t wan o’ the half-haiverals 
o’ girls iv the parish that I’d take. An’ 
I’ve just turned into ye the night to 
know if ye could spare a day or two to 
go up through Dhrimholme with me, to 
see if we couldn’t fish up some sort of a 
handy young woman that has got a fairish 
grain o’ both sense an’ silver, an’ that ’ill 
shoot me in every other way,” says he. 

“ Whew—w—w !” says I, givin’ a long 
whistle. ‘An’ Hughie, a gradf, is that 
how the hare sits ?” 

“Don’t ye think, Owen,” says he, 
“can’t ye manage to come with me? I 
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have big faith in yer judgment, an’ I’d 
like ye to see the girl throtted out, an’ give 
me yer opinion of her afore I'd come to 
tarms. Moreover nor that, ye’re a splen- 
did hand at a bargain. The short an’ the 
long of it is,” says he, “ that I’ve made up 
my mind, buildin’ upon ye to help me 
through, an’ I'd come small speed with- 
out ye.” 

Well, I considered to meself that, 
barrin’ a wheen o’ ridges o’ taties in the 
White Park that I had to dig an’ pit yet, 
an’ a wisp o’ corn to thrash again’ Oul’ 
Hallowday, I had most everything snug 
an’ thrig for the winter; an’ as it was small 
sprees I had taken to meself since Patricks- 
mass, I considered to meself that better I 
couldn’t do nor accompany me frien’ 
Hughie an’ try to get some sort 0’ runt 
of a wife for him above in Dhrimholme. 

“Hughie,” says [ “I’m yer man. 
Say when ye’d like to start, an’ in God’s 
name we'll spit on our sticks an’ go. So 
far as my poor judgment goes, it’s at yer 


sarvice ; so likewise anything else in me 
power.” 

“Give us yer fist upon that,” says 
Hughie, grippin’ me hand an’ shakin’ it 


for all it was worth. ‘I knew I could 
depend on ye, Owen-a-Slaivin. Thanky 
heartily, an’ I must be for ever obliged 
to ye.” 

“Och, tut, tut!” says I, “ for nothin’ ! 
I’d like,” says I, “ to see ye, Hughie, fitted 
in some sort of middlin’ scantlin’ of a 
woman that would look afther ye, an’ be 
good to ye, an’ look afther yer house an’ 
place, an’ keep it snug an’ nate,” says I. 
“When would ye like to start?” 

“ Me poor father (God rest his sowl !) 
used often to say to me, ‘ Sthrike the iron, 
Hughie, while it’s hot.’ Them was wise 
words, an’I always liked to act up till 
them. With God’s help, Owen, we'll start 
the morra.” 

An’ start the very next day we did, the 
two of us, after throwin’ on us the best 
little duds we had, makin’ ourselves as 
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presentable lookin’ as we could, bekase as 
I toul’ Hughie, “ Hughie,” says I, “a good 
appearance is half the battle.” An’ the 
naybours they were all in a flutther of 
wondherment, not knowin’ where both of 
us was off to. I gave them no insight 
intil the business, only threw a wink to wan 
or two of them, givin’ them to understand 
there was something good behind the 
wind—but that only left all of them in a 
crueller state of cur’osity than ever. 

An’ upon my sawnies that was a hunt 
for a wife I’m not likely to forget aisy ! 
We spent three days an’ two nights up an’ 
down the parish of Dhrimholme like men 
that had pins to sell, for we didn’t laive 
three houses in the parish undone. Some 
of them with a heart an’ a half would 
give us a daughther only for the good 
raison they had no daughther to give. 
Others that had the daughthers weren’t 
satisfied to part them. At wan house 
we come just a day afther the market; 
an’ at the next house we were close upon 
four years too soon. There was wan man 
(in the lower end o’ Throwerstown), an’ 
he walked us as good as two mile an’ 
showed us a slip of a yalla-haired girl, 
about ten years of age, that he toul’ Hughie 
if he choose to wait he’d rear for him— 
but my opinion is that this fellow was 
laughin’ in his sleeve at us. Some girls 
he could get, hadn’t money enough to 
plaise Hughie ; an’ others that had enough 
money, Hughie didn’t plaise them. I 
remember me wan house we were diracted 
to for a handsome girl an’a good fortune, 
an’ sure enough we found both to be the 
case; an’ we lost little time gettin’ to 
business. I produced the whisky bottie 
and thraited both fear an tighe an’ bhean 
an tighe*, Hughie an’ meself; and then 
come str’ight to business. Both man an’ 
wife was content, after I’d explained to 
them what way Hughie had on him (what 
means he possessed) at home; and then 
they explained for us the outs an’ the ins of 
the way they had on them, an’ what an’ 


* Man of the Elouse and Woman of the House. 
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how miuch they were prepared to give the 
daughther,an’ both Hughie an’ me were well 
pleased with this. The match was most 
as good as closed, when the daughter, 
who all the time was hangin’ her head in 
the chimbley corner, sthrikes up the 
phillaleu, cryin’ and roarin’ for all she 
was worth. “ By this an’ by that,” says I, 
gettin’ to me legs, “I wouldn’t have a 
leannan-sidhe o’ yer sort pipin’ in me corner 
if ye were sent to me slated with guineas, 
an’ I was to be made Lord o’ Mayo 
for it. Come away, Hughie,” says 
I, “till ye see if we can’t better our- 
selves elsewhere—worse we'll not 
get, anyhow, that’s wan satisfaction.” 
An’ off with meself I marched, an’ 
Hughie—loth enough, in troth— 
had to follow me. But anyhow, I 
wouldn’t let him marry her, if there 
wasn’t another girl to be got atween 
Japan an’ Jamaicky, for I had me 
eyes open an’ seen that, for all her 
beauty an’ all her big fortune, she 
was a dirty slattern: the outside 0’ 
the house, like many another in 
the same parish, purtended a deal, 
but the inside was a sad sight 0’ 
dirt and disorder, everything where 
it shouldn’t be an’ nothing any- 
where in particular. ‘“ Dhrimholme 
for ever!” says I, when we got off 
a bit, ‘‘ Dhrimholme for ever! the 
white house an’ the yalla blanket !” 
for it was often I had heerd the 
same thing of it, an’ now I seen it 
with me own two eyes. 

I was beginnin’ to feel a thrifle onaisy, 
bekase I couldn’t help hearin’ and seein’ 
that the pair of us was gettin’ to be two 
walkin’ jokes for the parish, an’ they took 
me for as big a fool as me frien’ Hughie, 
an’, if anything, maybe the biggest o’ the 
two. There was more nor wan or two 
heads thrust out o’ the doors as we went 
by, an’ I couldn’t close me ears to the 
hearty laughin’ behind us when we had 
passed. 

“Now, Hughie, we’re makin’ purty 
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asses of ourselves,” says I, “the way 
we’re scuddin’ an’ scourin’ the country an’ 
can’t get a girl to please you an’ wan that 
you are pleasin’ to at the same time. 
We're biddin’ purty fair to become the 
laughin’-stock o’ the country for twenty 
years to come. I'll tell you what it 
is, Hughie,” says I, ‘‘wan other chance, 
an’ wan only I'll give ye. Here's 
Phaylim Darragh’s here beyont, that, 


I’m tould, has three spankin’ daughters, 





An’ start the very next day we did. 


no great shakes maybe to look at—an’ 
they’ll make nothin’ the worse wives for 
that—but they’ve both cash an’ cattle ; an’ 
if they’re a bit eldherly atself ye’ll wonder, 
when wan o’ them houlds fifty sovereigns 
in her fist, how young she’ll look in the 
eyes of the lucky man as gets her. Make 
up yer mind, you lad you, an’ put the 
best an’ bouldest face on you ye can, for it’s 
do or die, sink or swim, this time. Wan 
word of advice, too, I’d wish. ye to ob- 
sarve—these Darraghs puts up to a deal 
o’ style an’ polite manners, an’ troth it’s 
2B 
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little of either ye were ever burdened 
with ; but what little ye have ye must 
put on the outside, if ye want to get 
into their graces. As like as not, they'll 
make tay for us (whether our errand is 
welcome or not), an’ I want ye to re- 
member that it’s considered by polite 
people to be the heighth o’ bad manners 
to blow into yer cup: if yer tay’s too hot 
either let it be till it cools, or else swallow 
it as it is an’ skin your stomach-—whereby 
ye’ll show the heighth iv good breedin’— 
so if ye suffer a trifle atself, ye’ll have 
the satisfaction o’ knowin’ that it’s in a 
good cause. If ye begin puffin’ an’ 
blowin’ into it”—as I knew well he 
would, if he wasn’t warned, bekase I 
seen all through our journey that he 
made a habit of it— “if ye begin,” 
says I, “ puffin’ an’ blowin’ like a broken- 
winded horse on a bad brae, ye’ll disgust 
them, an’ ye’ll disgrace both me an’ 
yerself—mind, don’t do it.” “T’ll mind 
that,” says Hughie, says he, “in case I 
don’t forget.” ‘An’ in case ye do for- 
get,” says I, “I'll give ye a wink to put 
ye in mind of it, if I find ye thrans- 
gressin’. Now, remember,” says I, “‘ye’re 
on yer last legs, so, ax God’s help, an’ do 
yer best; be as nice, as mannerly, an’ 
as genteel as ye can if ye want to carry 
the day. It’s mortial little money my 
mother ever paid a dancin’-masther for 
me,” says I, “yet just obsarve how 
politely an’ genteelly I’ll carry meself off, 
an’ ye try to take patthern by me,” for I 
consait I can take meself off in any com- 
pany with credit, both to meself an’ to 
them raired me. 

Very well an’ good, into Phaylim 
Darragh’s meself an’ Hughie marches, I 
leadin’ the way. 

“God save all here,” I said, “ an’ the 
grace o’ God be about this house an’ them’s 
in it”, as I come steppin’ in. 

‘God save yerself, good man ! an’ you 
too,” he says on Hughie who come sthrag- 
glin’ at my tail, ‘‘an’ my welcome to both o’ 
ye strangers. Pull forrid to the fire. 
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Here’s two chairs for yez. An’ get you 
away with ye out o’ that, Charmer,” says he, 
chasing off the dog from beside the fire to 
make room for us. 

All o’ them shook hands round with 
us; we sat down, an’ I lost small time 
gettin’ out the quart bottle, an’ wettin’ the 
good man’s an’ good woman’s lips with it. 
An’ smaller time still I lost broachin’ the 
subject. When the girls heard it they all 
blushed an’ bent over their work—wan 
o’ them (the ouldest) was spinnin’, wan 
knittin,’ an’ wan spriggin’—hidin’ their 
faces as best they could. 

“What way has Mister McGlanachie 
on him”? Phaylim Darragh axed, the first 
question, of course.” 

“Ten acres 0’ clay-lan’,” says I, “twenty- 
five of moss, ten head o’ cattle—four o’ 
them milk cows—an’ only nine poun’ 0’ 
rent.” 

“Very fairish,” says he to 
* Don’t you think so, Nabla?” 

“ Oh fairish enough, indeed,” says the 
wife back. 

“ This,” says he, then, indicatin’ the 
girl spinnin’, ‘ is my eldest daughther, an’ 
I don’t mind if she marries a good match 
any day.” 

“Yes, a fine sonsy girl, in troth; an’ 
good luck till her,” says I. ‘‘Ye'll be 
givin’ a good penny with her, I’m thinkin’.” 

** Money’s scarce,” says Phaylim. 

“ An’ hard to get,” says Nabla. 

“That’s John Tamson’s news,” says 
I ; for the same was everybody’s cry that 
was expected to part with any. “ Ye’ve 
a good place, well stocked an’ well cropped, 
an’ can afford to give the girl a purty 
penny. Ata word, say how much—then 
we'll either make a bargain or not.” 

He studied on himself awhile. The 
girl had worked round till she got her 
back turned.to us, an’ was gropin’ on at 
her work as best she might in the dark of 
her own shadow. 

“ Forty poun’, in dhry cash for my part, 
an’ a year ould heifer,” says he. “ Say 
yer say now, Nabla.” 


that. 
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“ For my part,” says his wife, “ I’ll add 
on a complete set of linens, beddin’, and 
blankets, three new dresses, an’ me 
blissin’.” 

It was my time to study now. 

“ Tt’ll not do, Phaylim Darragh,” I says. 
‘Say sixty poun’ in hard cash, an’ the 
other items besides, an’ it’s a bargain. 
Otherwise we go, an’ laive the girl to her 
own fireside.” 

* An’ there we'll never tire of her, take 
my word for that. I'll never say sixty. 
Though I’m her father that says it, a 
better girl nor a more gainin’ never broke 
bread.” 

“We don’t doubt that. Be all accounts 
we’ve heerd she’s what ye say—an more. 
But if she was the best girl in the wurrl’ 
I wouldn’t counsel me friend here to take 
any man’s daughther to support her, onless 
he gets what I’d call a good equivalent— 
an’ forty poun’ with the other things 
mentioned is not a good equivalent.” 

“ He'll not have to support her—she’ll 
support herself. Ye know little the 
value’s in that girl, That girl could 
a’most live on the air. If Madge was 
picked up, an’ dhropped in the sands 
of a desert she’d come back a rich 
woman in less than no time. That girl’s 
a fortune in herself, if yer friend never 
got a ha’penny with her.” 

But the long an’ the short of it was 
that, after a lot of hagglin’—for Phaylim 
was a stiff wan to dail with—he consented 
to fortune Madge with fifty poun’ an’ the 
other articles mentioned, an’ let Hughie 
McGlanachie have her. 

An’ then it wasn’t to tay we were invited 
at all, but the best of a dinner. For they 
killed a turkey for us—no less—an’ pre- 
pared a grand mail entirely. But the 
very grandeur o’ the thing vexed me, 
bekase I knew Hughie would never know 
how to take himself off either to their 
plaisement or mine. 

An’ sure enough, when the dinner was 
laid down—one that might well temp’ a 
dead man to ait—Hughie lost no time 


startin’ to blow an’ to puff intil his bowl 
o’ broth, that was steamin’ hot, as if he 
was doin’ it for a wager. I stopped him 
from it two or three times when he caught 
me eye winkin’ at him—but I might as 
well think to stop the flow of the Boyne 
Wather, for in another minute he’d for- 
get himself an’ be puffin’ intil the bowl 
like one paid for it. An’ I caught him 
up so many times—for I noticed the 
Darraghs was obsarvin’ him—that at last 
he lost his temper an’ he bawls at me, 
“ There ye’re winkin’ an’ squinkin’ till ye 
have yer eyelid ’most knocked out o’ joint, 
an’ conshumin’ to me if ye don’t stop 
winkin’ at me, but I’ll blow waves on it!” 

He dumfoundhered me quite, an’ I 
wouldn’t like to have come home to me 
the same prayer I prayed on him undher 
me breath. But the turkey come on the 
table at this, an’ says Phaylim Darragh, 
says he, “ Now, Misther McGlanachie, 
you'll plaise do us the honour of carvin’ 
this little fowl !” 

Here was a how-do-ye-do! We were 
goin’ to be disgraced out-an’-out, for I 
knew well that Hughie could as aisily 
carve a fowl as construct an a?’-day 
clock ; an’ as for meself I knew as much 
about carvin’ as I did about Conney 
(Conic) Sections. But it’s seldom ever 
Owen-a-Slaivin was put in a corner yet, 
an’ couldn’t come out with credit—though 
it’s himself says it, that maybe shouldn’t. 

“Sir,” says I, back to Darragh. “Sir,” 
says I, “if ye’ll allow me, I’m me frien’ 
Misther McGlanachie’s right-han’ man, an’ 
considher it me duty to do these little jobs 
for him, though I know well I can’t do it 
wan half so well as me friend can, who is 
notorious as a Carver in our own country, 
an’ has been pronounced, by no less a 
judge than the schoolmasther, fit to carve 
for a cardinal.” 

“Oh! very well, very well,” says Dar- 
ragh, “ just as you plaise.” 

So to my feet I got, an’ takin’ the knife, 
began to sharpin it on the fork as I had 
seen Father Dan do when he was carvin’ 
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at Pathrick Hamilton’s weddin’—though 
what I was goin’ to do next with the 
knife I knew no more nor than the man 
in the moon. 

“Now,” says I, when I had it sharp- 
ened to my satisfaction, “I can carve this 
fowl in any wan of three ways that may 
plaise ye. I can carve it in either the 
English fashion, the Scotch, or the Irish. 
Which way would you be plaised to prefer, 
sir?” 

“Qh!” says Darragh, lookin’ astonished 
at my abilities, I can assure ye—“ Oh!” 
says he, “I suppose as we’re in Irelan’, 
we may as well have it carved afther the 
Irish fashion.” 

“ Very well, an’ good,” says I, dhroppin’ 
both knife and fork, an’ catchin’ hold of 
the turkey by both legs, “‘ afther the Irish 
fashion, then, we'll do it.” An’ I pulled 
off wan leg an’ threw it on wan of their 
plates, another leg an’ threw it on another 
plate, a pair o’ wings on the next plate, an’ 
so on till I divided the turkey as nicely an’ 


as evenly over the table as if the King’s 
carver himself had been at it with a silver 
knife an’ a goolden fork; an’ all fell to 
their dinner contented. 

But the dinner, I’m sorry to say, didn’t 


end as peacefully. For, I had given 
Hughie the whisper that it was a black 
shame for him, an’ very ig’orant lookin’ 
of him, not to show Madge some wee 
courtin’ attentions. “If nothin’ else,” says 
I, back an’ forrid during the dinner, “ ye 
can press her foot under the table, an’ 
then rowl yer eyes, to let her see how 
bad the love has taken ye.” For any- 
thing more Hughie was too backward 
and bashful, but he thought he could 
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manage this. So, durin’ the dinner, Madge 
bein’ sittin’ right fornenst (opposite to) 
him, he reached out his foot an’ pressed 
aisy ; but she didn’t show any sign, so he 
pressed again. Still it seemed not to 
affect her, so the short temper got the 
better of Hughie once more, an’, “‘ Be the 
holy piper,” he says to himself, “ I'll take 
some sign out o’ ye!” an’ down he brings 
his foot as if he was killin’ clocks. An’ 
with that the yowl an’ the howl goes up 
from anondher the table, an’ then a scream 
an’ a yell from Hughie, who jumps a foot 
high out of his chair, an’ comes down chair 
an’ all, on the broad of his back on the 
floor, with Darragh’s big black dog atop of 
him, the dog worryin’ an’ he bellowin’ an’ 
the girls screamin’, an’ the mother faintin’, 
and all the house in an uproar that would 
frighten the divil, till the dog was got 
beaten off and beaten out of the house— 
he goin’ dhir-r-r-in’, ar’ lookin’ back over 
his shoulder, as much as to say that he 
hadn’t his account squared with Hughie 
yet. 

It’s little I could aise my mind on 
Hughie, seein’ he was in the sthrange 
place ; but it’s a shamed face I had for 
him. I had to stand by him till we got 
the marriage off an’ the bride home ; an’ 
when I got the opportunity then I gave 
him a piece of me tongue—but its my 
opinion you might as well jaw a fir- 
block from the bottom o’ the bog. But 
I, then an’ there, gave me word that I’d 
think twice afore I’d go such a fool’s 
arrand with a fool again. 

An’, in troth, there’ll be two new moons 
in the sky and wan in the du’ghill when I 
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PART II. 


UDDENLY a commotion in the 
“a crowd causes all heads to turn in 
one direction, until the sea of upturned 
faces looks ghastly in the lamplight. Shrill 
over the tumult breaks a woman’s voice, 
and, with her bonnet hanging by the 
strings and her loose blouse open at the 
throat, her dress torn from the gathers by 
her struggle to get through the crowd, she 
forces herself in between the two men. 
With a half-uttered imprecation she bends 
over the fallen figure, and, giving it a 
rough shake, calls him by his name. 
Knocked almost senseless, with all the 
breath pumped out of his body, he 
does not answer. With a low cry the 
woman falls on her knees by his side and 
takes his head in her arms. The light 
falls full upon his face, which is like 
nothing human in the world. The blood 
is streaming down from a gash in his fore- 
head, and the features are battered and 
swollen out of all recognition. The crowd 
is strangely silent—a sudden dread has 
fallen upon it. The conqueror, wiping 
the gory sweat from his face, steps awk- 
wardly forward, and attempts some words 
of explanation. “’E dun it ’isself,” he 
observes, “’e arst fur it.” The woman 
waves him off with an impatient gesture 
and lifts the aching head a little higher. 
Someone, with more thought than the 
rest, has run into one of the neighbour- 
ing pubs., and a barman, his white apron 
gleaming, dashes some water from the 
can he has in his hand over the prostrate 
figure. Revived by the impact, the man 
slowly rises to his feet. The 
crowd, relieved, sets up a cheer. 





The helmets of the police are seen work- 
ing their way through, scattering the people 
right and left. Half a dozen of them 
crowd round the victor and hustle him 
down a by-street. The vanquished, 
accompanied by his female ministress, 
staggers off in the opposite direction. 
The people, dissolved into motley groups, 
disperse as if by magic, and the black 
water, visible once more, laughs as it 
plunges towards the sea. 

It is Saturday night, and the quaint old 
High Street is full of people. The hoarse 
shouts of the different tradesmen extolling 
their wares upon the pavement mingles 
with the rattle of wheels and the roar of the 
street. The naphtha-lamps gutter and 
leap as the wind beats them, and the whole 
scene is indescribably animated. The 
public-houses are driving a furious trade, 
and the clink of glass and the ratiie of 
tins are heard above the din. A drunken 
sailor lurches down the road like a rudder- 
less North Sea fishing-smack in choppy 
water. A group of frowsy women stand 
and gesticulate at the corner. The screams 
of the vendors are redoubled. A soldier, 
with a companion on either arm clumsily 
imitating his martial swagger, passes. 
Three loafers, howling a ribald chorus, 
shoulder their way through the press. A 
seafaring man, with a buxom, pleasant- 
featured woman upon his arm, lingers 
hesitatingly in front of the slop-shop. All 
is bustle and movement and colour—a 
glowing page torn bodily out of the book 
of life. On either side labyrinths of grimy 
passages, with their evil-smelling fried-fish 
and shrimp houses, offend the nostril. 
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Midway up the narrow street stands the 
market, and passing through the pillars 
we enter. Half-a-dozen steps lead to the 
central transept, flanked on either hand 
by great columns running to the roof, 
smoked black with gas and age. An auc- 
tioneer with brazen lungs is selling gar- 
ments toa number of working-men who 
do not want them ; he gesticulates, and 
the crowd laughs ; he is indignant, and 
they stand chided; he is sarcastic, and 
they buy. Here are to be found all things 
useful and useless; all food and raiment 
which the working-classes need. A bar- 
row piled high with broken sweets rubs 
shoulders with a fish-stall, on which the 
crimson cod’s roe trembles in jellified 
heaps. The pungent odour of coltsfoot 
rock mingles with the smell of the whelks 
and vinegar, and both are incorporated in 
the delicate perfume of the burning oil. 
Oranges, old clothes, fried-fish and onions, 
all contribute to the flavour of the 
Gravesend market! The rough floor is 
cobbled with round stones, worn flat with 
age and the tramp of many feet. The 
grey walls are fretted with stains and hung 
with cobwebs. The roof is gabled, and 
the whole place is reminiscent of a by- 
gone day, when rollicking sea-dogs, fresh 
from some piratical mission on the 
Spanish main, came to spend their prize 
money in an orgy of dissipation. 

Out once more in the narrow street, 
down which kings and queens and cardi- 
nals have made their way in the good 
old days. The pubs. are closing now, 
and the excited revellers are staggering 
off to their respective homes. Little 
knots of lingering cronies are standing at 
the corners. A couple of policemen pass, 
dragging a raving, shouting roysterer, 
who has drunk himself into a fit. A few 
ragged urchins run wildly out of one of the 
blind alleys and follow to the station 
in a frenzy of delight. Another half- 


hour and the streets are deserted. The 
moon rolls out of a bank of cloud, 
and smiles down upon roof-tree and 
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rafter. The houses, mostly of wood, 
with projecting porches and overhanging 
eaves, wherein deep shadows lurk, with 
pointed roofs and signboards hung from 
every door, throw their long outlines 
across the road. The footfall of a solitary 
wayfarer passing down the street rings 
into silence. Higher and higher climbs 
the moon; paler and paler the lamps 
flicker in the distance ; longer and more 
intense become the shadows; taller and 
more grotesque the quaint old houses; 
the clock on the market-place hammers 
out the hour; one by one the lights in 
the windows are extinguished, and mid- 
wight, like some great kindly mother, 
draws her mantle over the sleeping town. 

Sunday morning. The fog hangs over 
the river like a shroud, thick, white, and 
impenetrable. The ferry-boats are lying 
at the pier-head, their outlines dimly trace- 
able. Out in mid-stream the muffled sound 
of the fog-horn is stifled almost before it 
reaches us. There is no sign of activity ; 
the boats will not run this morning, the 
weather is too dense: Two or three men, 
mostly seamen from Tilbury, are bargain- 
ing with a couple of boatmen to take them 
over. The men demur. It is too thick ; 
they may be run down in the fog or 
drift about helplessly. The sailors per- 
sist. We add our persuasion, backed by 
silver argument, and they hesitate. Like 
all people who hesitate, they agree. A 
little stiff-nosed wherry is lying by the pier- 
head, rising and falling with the swell of 
the tide. Hastily throwing in a square 
box, they descend a rope-ladder. We 
follow, and, taking our seats on the wet 
thwarts, we glide into the mist. 

The raw morning air bites sharply into 
our flesh. The men bend to the oars, as 
with twisted bodies they turn to consult 
the little square box in the bow. We are 
steering by compass, as the only means 
of getting through that winding sheet of 
white. The shadowy forms of our com- 
panions loom through the fog like strange 
figures out of some phantom tale, and the 
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steady plash-plash of the steaming blades 
is all we can hear. Suddenly, dead 
ahead, a dark form towers high above us; 
the rowers churn the water furiously, as 
they stop the boat, and more by good 
luck than anything else we escape a colli- 
sion with our old friend the Brazilian gun- 
boat. Fast 
as the foam 
flashes out 
of sight we 
slip with the 
racing stream 
past her, and 
once more by 
the aid of the 
trusty com- 
pass steer our 
course. At 
length the 
men pause 
and hail lust- 
ily. Their 
voices rever- 
berate in hol- 
low cadences 
in the heavy 
air. An an- 
swering 
shout, dead- 
ened and al- 
most inaudi- 
ble, slowly 
reaches us. 
The _ boat’s 
head is once 
more turned 
up stream ; a 
few minutes 
pass, minutes of straining eyes and 
listening ears, and we reach the pier- 
head, and scramble up the steep side. 
Tilbury is, save for the Docks, at 
best a dreary place, with the flat desola- 
tion of the marshes running to the 
horizon. Now the kindly mist veils all. 
The gallant little steamer waiting to con- 
vey us to London at the pier-head 
must vent her steam in durance until it 
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lifts. With the help of one of the sailors 
we grope our way to the hotel, and pro- 
ceed to give our impatience a rest with 
the sustaining help of something hot. 
About three o’clock the weather is clearer, 
and one of the men comes to inform us a 
We climb down into 
the boat, and 
with a snort 
and a scream 
are off ! 

From _Til- 
bury to Bow 
Creek, past 
Purfleet, 
wherethe 
Virgin Queen 
watched the 
return of her 
“little pirate,” 
Drake, and 
his gallant 
band of Bri- 
tish ships, 
fresh from 
their victory 
over the 
Armada; 
through 
Erith Roads, 
up Barking 
Reach, by 
Charlton 
Pier, round 
Lea Ness, to 
where the 
Blackwall 
Tunnel bur- 
rows through 
the Thames bed—here are the great 
flood-gates of the East India Docks, 
through which has passed so many a 
magnificent Castle Liner on her voyage 
to the South African goldfields. Lying 
by the main gate we gaze across to where 
Bow Creek marks a space in the forest 
of masts and spars which line the 
bank. 

Night is falling now, and the purple 


start can be made. 
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distance takes a deeper hue. The smoke 
from countless funnels curls wreathing 
upwards, and the hoarse rattle of chains 
and the shrill scream of the sirens are 
borne across the river. A tug with its 
complement of hull-deep barges pants its 
way up stream, and the landing-stage 
looms dark and forbidding in the half- 
light. Drifting masses of cloud proclaim 
a wild night, and the straining cordage 
rasps in the wind. Here a Danish brig, 
with topsail furled, prepares to cast her 
anchor ; there a timber boat is being 
piloted to her moorings. The inevitable 
lighter drifts helplessly down stream and 
becomes entangled in the shipping. To 
the right Blackwall Pier, with its railway 
station just visible, and the tall masts of 
the vessels in the West India Docks 
towering above the skyline, frowns a mass 
of rough and solid timber. A couple of 
tugs are snorting by the landing-stage, and 
the shrill whistle of the escaping steam 
rings out over the water. A sailing barge 
is heading her way to the Pool. A few 
stragglers are on the pier, and the distant 
thud-thud of the engines comes to us on 
the wind from the Isle of Dogs. Away to 
the left the spars of the shipping are 
lost in gloom. The picturesque China 
tea clipper, with its rakish masts, has 
given place to the faster steamer, but 
a few still linger to connect us with the 


past. The Zantalion Castle is preparing 


for her long voyage, and taking aboard 
her passengers. 


On the opposite side are 


The Pulse of the World. 
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the Commercial Docks, their basins full 
of trading vessels of all nations, while 
above Blackwall, a group of barges stand 
in picturesque confusion against the wharf. 
As well as the gathering darkness will 
permit, we see the horizon barred by 
shaft, and spar, and chimney. The 
drifting moon touches the nearer objects 
with a refining hand, and casts a broad 
pale band of light upon the water, render- 
ing the dark shadows all the deeper for 
the silver; from many a wide funnel 
the languid smoke curls upwards; the 
darkness grows ; the boats are deserted, 
not a figure is seen upon the empty 
wharfs; and over all a subtle mystery 
is creeping. 
Far from the summit of our mysteries, 

Across the wastes, high over mist and dreams, 
A star is set serene, 
A star of wondrous sheen 

That burns, and glows, and radiates, and gleams; 


That burns without a flame 
Of fire or kindred light ; 
That glows without desire 
And yet is bright, 
Beyond our contemplation or our skill, 
A globe of flameless fire superb and still, 


The star of Even and the Ultimate, 

The one immortal harbour of the mind, 
Which knowing not we see ; 
Born of the great To Be, 

Which to behold we first are rendered blind. 


The pulse is beating feebler now, the 
illimitable mystery of night and silence is 
falling on the world’s Great Heart. 









his 
study deeply plunged in serious 


R. FRED. MAARTIN sat in 


meditation. He took a letter from his 
pocket, lighted his pipe, stirred the dying 
embers of the fire into a slight flicker, and 
then re-read the note he had received 
that morning. 

It was from a girl, and was written in 
a large, bold hand, on a flimsy piece of 
cheap note-paper. The envelope which 
enclosed it was too small for the letter, 
and the latter had been folded over 
twice. Two ugly finger-marks were visi- 
ble upon it. Perhaps these details an- 
noyed Dr. Maartin; at any rate they did 
not escape him. Miss Angela Crowe had 
written as follows : 
**My DEAR Dr. MAARTIN,—- 

“T hope you have not forgotten Mde. De 
that I am 
engaged to you for the three first valses. I am 
looking forward to it most awfully, and shall be 
fearfully dissapointed ”"—(‘‘ Two s’s and one p,” 
Dr. Maartin groaned to himself)—“ if you are not 
there intime for the first, I have been having a 
very busy time at home these last few days, because 
She is much worse to-night. 


Solla’s ball to-morrow night, nor 


mother is ill again. 
Father says her heart is wrong, and she can’t bear 
to be left a moment. I hope she won’t want 
me just when I am dressing for the ball, or she 
may try to keep me from going, I shall, how- 


ever, slip out quietly, and then she won’t know, 





BY THE BARONESS VON ZEDLITZ. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEO. MORROW. 


It would be very unkind of mother to begrudge 
me a little pleasure, especially as I have been 
stuck in the house without a breath of fresh air 
Mother’s bell is ringing again (it never 
Good- 


for days. 
does anything else), and so I must close. 
bye till to-morrow, 
** Yours always, 
‘* ANGELA CROWE. 

** P.S.—Please come as early as you can, so 
will [.” 

Dr. Fred. Maartin, contrary te Miss 
Crowe’s expectations, was far from pleased 
with the contents of her letter. It was 
preposterous, he thought, for her to talk 
of going to a ball with her mother lying 
ill and suffering at home. He would 
write her a few lines to tell her not to 
dream of leaving the sick woman. Turn- 
ing to his desk he wrote : 

** DEAR Miss CROWE,— 

** All the balls in Christendom are not 
worth your leaving your mother when she is ill, 
if only for a minute. Much as I shall regret 
missing our dances, they are, I trust, only plea- 
sures deferred, and I sincerely hope Mrs. Crowe 
will soon recover by the aid of your careful 
nursing, 

“ Believe me, yours faithfully, 
‘© FREDERICK MAARTIN,.” 

‘She cannot go after this,” he thought, 
“it would be too inhuman.” He sealed 
his letter and rang for the servant to post 
it at once, 
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Only a Ball-dress 


Dr. Maartin was enjoying a nice little 
practice in Mayfair, added to which a 
comfortable private income made him a 
very desirable partie. Several match- 
making mammas had already got their 
weather-eyes on him as being “ the very 
man of all others whom they could tolerate 
as their son-in-law,” but Dr. Fred. was not 
to be hastily caught in the matrimonial 
noose until he himself could find the 
young lady after his own heart. Miss 
Angela Crowe was certainly very attrac- 
tive ; this fact he had repeatedly acknow- 
ledged to himself; but he would have 
liked her a thousand times better if she 
had not shown him quite such marked 
favour in the presence of their mutual 
friends. At tennis parties she would 
always seek him out and drag him off 
triumphantly to play as her partner, and 
wherever they happened to meet, he would 
always find himself by her side, secured 
for the afternoon or evening, with no pos- 
sible chance of escape from the glamour 
of her huge black eyes, which looked him 
through and through. He intensely ad- 
mired her handsome face and faultless 
figure, and yet she would do and say 
things of which he strongly disapproved. 
Sometimes she would giggle in a senseless 
way about nothing, and sometimes she 
said “damn,” a word he hated to hear 
rom a woman’s lips. 

He could not help being flattered, 
however, at the way in which she singled 
him out, and yet he would have preferred 
her indifference at times to her constant 
partiality. Everybody was talking about 
his flirtation with Miss Crowe, and he was 
doubtful as to whether he quite liked it or 
not. As for Angela, she left little doubt 
in the minds of her friends as to what her 
intentions were. She liked to be chaffed 
about the handsome young doctor, and 
took the greatest delight in hearing her 
name coupied with his. Why not? He 
was a very good match, she was the 
daughter of a doctor, and she was sure all 
the girls were furiously jealous, because 
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he so openly expressed his admiration for 
her. Besides, her father’s practice was 
not what it had been, and theirs was a 
very poor family. It was her duty to 
marry well, her mother had often told her 
so. She was constantly in trouble at 
home about the bills she had incurred, 
and once her father struck her because 
she had obtained credit at a neighbouring 
draper’s in his name. She was always in 
tears at home, she confessed to her 
friends, and it was a miserable life to lead. 
No wonder she was anxious to marry. 

Dr. Fred. was also anxious to see a 
pretty, elegant wife at the head of his 
table, and, be the truth confessed, he had, 
at times, considered the possibility of pro- 
posing to Angela Crowe. A doctor stood 
at great disadvantage, he had been told, 
without a lady to preside in his home, 
and with this object in view he deter- 
mined to look about him for the sort 
of woman whom he could not only love 
but respect. Angela Crowe was attrac- 
tive, amusing, and interesting ; was she, 
however, a girl of whom he would be 
thoroughly proud? Would she not shock 
his sensibilities, or those of his guests, 
with her loud fun and mocking laughter? 
He dwelt upon every detail of her appear- 
ance, as he sat there undisturbed in his 
study, and it occurred to him that her hair 
was too chdfain to be natural, and that 
her smile was not always agreeable, 
because her teeth were set too far apart. 
Her loveliness, on the other hand, pos- 
sessed a mesmeric quality which made 
it impossible for him to be quite in- 
different to her charms, and the mere 
physical attractions of other women paled 
into insignificance beside hers. 

There was one good point, however, 
which he sought for in vain in the 
character of Angela Crowe, and that was 
tenderness. He remembered, with a shud- 
der, once walking with her and seeing a 
dog run over. The poor creature’s death 
agonies had failed to move her, and she 
had looked up into his face with a callous 
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smile, merely saying “What a voice the 
brute has got. .” Now, again, 
her mother was dangerously ill, perhaps 
at death’s door ; yet she proposed to dress 
and go to a ball, without giving a thought 
to the sufferer she was abandoning. She 
must, indeed, possess neither conscience 
nor heart. The thought occurred to him 
that the mere pleasure of whirling round 
the room to the strains of soft music 
locked in his arms was tempting her to 
forget her duty to her mother, and then 
he relented, but not for long; the dread- 
ful vision of a sedjisk woman broke the 
spell. He did not like to think that she 
was quite void of pity or feeling, in spite 
of her letter, which contained no kind 
words of sorrow for her mother, and 
having given her fair warning in his 
answer, he fervently hoped that she would 
not appear at the ball that night. 

When Angela Crowe received Dr. 
Maartin’s note she was crimping her hair, 
and the shock it gave her made her burn 
her neck with the hot tongs. “So he 
doesn’t want me to come,” she said, with 
her lips set ; ‘I wonder why!” The true 
reason never occurred to her. She was 
on the alert immediately, thinking there 
must be some hidden meaning in his 
advice, and thereupon determined, more 
firmly than ever, to go to Mde. De 
Solla’s. 

With great precaution and secrecy she 
laid out her dress, flowers, and ribbons, 
having, of course, taken her young sister 
into her confidence, and then went into 
her mother’s room to see if she wanted 
anything. The poor lady was much worse. 
Her breathing, which was heavy and lab- 
oured, came in short, spasmodic gasps, 
and she glanced up into her daughter's 
face with a piteous look of appeal, as 
though she were begging for relief in her 
great agony. 

Angela was frightened to see her so ill, 
but she smoothed the pillows for her and 
smiled, saying : ‘‘ Have patience, mother ; 
you'll soon be better.” Her one thought 
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was to get away at all costs, and it would 
never have done for her to betray any 
emotion at that moment. 

Slipping out of the room, the girl put on 
her amber-coloured satin frock trimmed 
with scarlet geraniums, and her cloak, 
then she stole downstairs, passed the 
consulting-room where her father sat 
writing, and closed the front door gently 
after her. So far fortune had favoured 
her, and the next difficulty was to give a 
plausible excuse to her hostess for having 
come alone. Jumping into a cab, she 
thought the matter over. That was easily 
done. Her mother, she would say, rather 
than disappoint her, had sent her alone, 
as Mrs. Crowe was not feeling well enough 
to brave the cold night air. 

Angela reached Mde. De Solla’s just as 
the dancing began. She looked eagerly 
about her, but Dr. Maartin had not yet 
arrived. She soon found some mutual 
friends, with whom she sat herself near 
the entrance door, and there waited 
anxiously for the doctor’s appearance. 
Time seemed to fly, for the three be- 
spoken dances were over, and he had 
not yet arrived. A fearful sinking took 
possession of her, and she began to look 
miserable. He was not coming, and she 
had given herself away for nothing. In 
his letter he had so strongly advised her 
not to go; perhaps, thinking that she had 
followed his counsel, he did not deem the 
ball worth attending without her presence 
to charm it! The burning, aching anger, 
the disappointment and rage in her heart, 
were bursting out of bounds ; people were 
beginning to notice the discomfiture be- 
trayed by her hot red cheeks, the fire in 
her eyes, and her abrupt refusal to dance. 

Meanwhile Dr. Maartin had dined 
quietly at his club, and had strolled round 
to Mde. De Solla’s, arriving there about 
eleven o'clock. He had met a friend in 
the hall, and the two men stood smoking 
and chatting for a few moments ere they 
went upstairs. On entering the ball-room 
Dr. Maartin saw Angela, her eyes straining‘ 











A fearful sinking took possession of her. 
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to catch sight of him and set in a woe- 
begone countenance, which was almost 
comic to behold. He could hardly believe 
his own eyes, and after speaking a few 
casual words to Mde. De Solla, he went up 
to her. 

“And so you came in spite of my 
letter?” he said gravely, seating himself 
beside her. Angela broke into a smile. 

“Yes,” she faltered ; ‘‘ mother seemed 
better, and I wanted very much to come.” 

“T am glad she is so much better; 
that is indeed good news,” he continued. 
“Have you been dancing?” He looked 
at her as he spoke and noted her flushed, 
disappointed face, upon which a smile had 
appeared awkwardly. It had failed, how- 
ever, to hide the vexation that possessed 
her. 

“Dancing?” she repeated miserably. 
“Of course not. I was engaged to you for 
the first three, but you were not here to 
claim them.” 

“T did not expect you would be here 
under the circumstances,” replied the 
doctor, rather drily ; “ your place was at 
your mother’s side.” 

“T know,” she agreed quickly, “ but I 
did not want to disappoint you,” looking 
deeply into his eyes for a word of thanks. 
But none came. 

“T am afraid you ave disappointed me, 
Angela.” It was the first time he had 
called her by her Christian name, and yet 
it sounded strangely formal. 

“T am sorry,” she answered stiffly. 

“So am I,” said he, and then there was 
a pause. 

A moment later Fred Maartin was sorry 
for having spoken rather brutally, for after 
all she had only come to see him. At 
that moment a valse struck up, and he 
tried to make amends. 

“Give me this one, and forgive me for 
being late,” he said. In another moment 
Angela was in his arms, her beautiful body 
was gliding round the room, calling forth 
the admiration of all onlookers, while she, 
abandoning herself to the joy of dancing 
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with the man she intensely cared ‘Jor, 
forgot all else, save the pleasurable ex- 
perience of the moment. 

“You dance like an angel!” he mur- 
mured presently, as they sat down in the 
conservatory behind a wealth of palms. 
He took her fan, opened it, and began 
fanning her. 

“Our steps suit exactly, don’t they?” 
she said, looking pleased at the com))li- 
ment ; “but yet I don’t believe you really 
care to dance with me, or you would have 
been here earlier.” 

a do,” he answered, ignoring the 
latter part of her remark, “and I like you 
very much too.” He bent over her as he 
spoke, and. kissed her neck lightly behind 
the fan. Angela was surprised, but not 
angry. She made a pretence of being 
shocked, however, and suddenly put up 
her hand. It came in contact with the 
fan, and broke it. 

“He will surely propose now,” she 
thought, while she waited for the desired 
words to be uttered. But he did nothing 
of the sort, and only pressed her hand, 
feeling and looking very sheepish. 

He was sorry about the fan, too, but 
still sorrier for having kissed her. It 
was a decided mistake, he thought grimly. 
Presently she jumped up and asked him 
thetime. “I must rush,” she said, while 
an anxious feeling overcame her. She had 
forgotten her mother for the time being, 
and did not look forward with any degree 
of pleasure to the reception awaiting her 
on her return. 

‘Will you please see me to a cab ?” she 
asked, after they had bade good-bye to 
their hostess, and had hurriedly partaken 
of refreshment downstairs. “I hope 
mother will be all right, and has not 
missed me,” she added. 

“T hope so, I’m sure,” said Fred. 
Maartin, with sincerity in his eyes, ‘‘and 
I also trust you will forgive me for what 
happened just now.” 

“There is nothing to forgive,” she 
replied earnestly, but still she lingered, 
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Siiently he gazed at the whole scene. 


still she waited to hear if he had anything 
to say. Dr. Maartin lifted Angela into a 
cab, and paid the driver his fare. Then 
he held out his hand, and said: “ May I 
come to enquire to-morrow? Remember 
that if I can be of any assistance to your 
father he may command me.” 

“2 demain, then,” she called out as 
the cab drove off, and she leant back, 
drawing her wraps around her, and feel- 
ing disappointed and dissatisfied. 

Fred Maartin went to his club and 
carefully thought over the events of the 
evening. He felt he had behaved shabbily 
to the girl, and was ashamed of himself. 
He would go the next morning and en- 
quire about Mrs. Crowe, and ask Angela 
to forgive him. He had undoubtedly 
insulted her by kissing her in the ‘conser- 
vatory, and there was only one honour- 


able thing to do now, and that was to 
propose to her. He had acted foolishly, 
on the impulse of the moment; but such 
actions are always followed by serious 
consequences. After all, she was very 
handsome, evidently very fond of him ; 
he had really never admired her more 
than he did that night, and—well, he 
would marry her. 

When Angela reached home her father 
was waiting for her in the study. Disgust 
for her heartless conduct was depicted 
vividly on his countenance. “ How dared 
you go out?” was all he could find to 
say. He lifted his hand to strike her, 
but she had escaped, and was hurry- 
ing upstairs as quickly as her legs 
could carry her. Qn the landing Ruth, 
her younger sister, stood, crying bitterly. 
“Poor mother has been asking for you,” 
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she said brokenly, “and when Mary told 
her you had gone out, it seemed as if it 
had given her her death-blow.” 

Angela rushed into her mother’s room. 
Mrs. Crowe was half-sitting, half-lying in 
bed with a strange change upon her face, 
betokening that the end was very near. 
Angela threw off her cloak, and stood by 
the bed in her ball-dress, clasping her 
mother’s hand. The white, suffering face 
assumed an expression of horror, with eyes 
dilated and lips of ashen grey, when she 
realised the awful truth, and, although she 
tried to speak, the shadow of death was 
already creeping upon the delicate face. 

Angela threw herself on her knees be- 
side the bed, and cried, “ Mother! speak 
to me ; forgive me, dear”; but it was too 
late. The weary day of pain was over, 
and the sufferer was at last at rest. 

An agony of remorse overcame the 
girl, and she wildly tore off her dress in 
her mother’s room, threw down her fan, 
flowers, and gloves, and sat shivering, wan 
with horror, at the foot of the bed, without 
taking her eyes off the dead woman’s face. 

The early morning dawned, and, al- 
though the other members of the family, 
mourning and sobbing, moved about in 
the room, she still remained there, 
motionless and stunned. 

Dr. Maartin was up early the next morn- 
ing. He hurried over his breakfast, and 
drove to Mrs. Crowe’s house to make the 
promised enquiry. 

The door was opened by a slatternly 
servant-girl, with her hair in curl-papers 
and a tear-stained face, who, in reply to 
his question, merely said: “‘ Miss Angela 
will see you upstairs, sir.” 

He was still in ignorance of the fact 
that a death had taken place in the house 
that night, until the servant, preceding 
him, conducted him straight into Mrs. 
Crowe’s room. 

Then the full horror of the situation in 
all its sickening detail came upon him. 

Angela was still cowering in the corner 
of the room, her hair dishevelled, her face 
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swollen by crying, and clad in a faded 
old pink tea-gown. A sheet had been 
thrown over the corpse, which he lifted 
up, and after looking at the face, drew 
back hastily. On the chest of drawers lay 
Angela’s ball-dress, looking tawdry and 
crumpled in the early morning sun. There 
also lay her crushed flowers, her soiled 
gloves, and her broken fan, just as she 
had thrown them off the night before. 
A quick feeling of revulsion overcame the 
young fellow as he gazed at the dress 
—ugh! how bilious it looked, and how 
common the cotton-backed satin appeared 
by daylight—and then at the fan, which 
recalled that kiss of the night before. A 
smell of cheap scent, too, pervaded the 
room, and the squalid untidiness, consist- 
ing of cheap finery, bent hair-pins, bits of 
riband and other woman’s paraphernalia, 
caused his mind, like a calm sea caught 
by a sudden tempest, to seethe with 
horrible disgust. 

He was possessed with a kind of rage 
at the recollection of Angela’s heartless 
behaviour on the previous night, and the 
love which he imagined had been born in 
his heart a few hours before fled, leaving 
nought but a chilled apathy, a feeling of 
contempt which he knew would never 
change now. 

Silently he gazed at the whole scene— 
the girl, the inanimate object on the 
bed, and the ball-dress. Then, with an 
unfathomable expression on his face, he 
turned slowly and walked downstairs. 

Angela rose and followed him, thinking 
he had gone into the drawing-room to 
wait for her, but she heard the front door 
close briskly after him, and yet she 
waited on the landing for a few moments, 
listening to his departing footsteps, so as 
to make sure that she was not mistaken. 

Yes, he had gone, and in that brief 
moment she realised why she had forfeited 
his love for her for ever. 

After all it was only a ball-dress bathed 
in a flood of sunshine; but yet it had 
made all the difference in her world ! 
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READ Mr. Benjamin Swift’s Zhe 
Tormentor (T. Fisher Unwin) almost 

at a sitting, and when the book was 
closed and I tried to analyse 
ray feeling about it, it seemed 
to me that I was sitting in 


Life and 


Crime, 


a doctor’s surgery, pervaded with that 
searching, mixed smell of antiseptics and 
ether and chloroform. That impression 
remains, but there is something else 
besides. 

Jacob Bristol, 
man without scruple, but with no par- 


the tormentor, is a 


ticular inherent tendency to crime. We 
are assured by Mr. Swift that he was 
one of the most remarkable men of 
the century, a statement of the truth of 
which he by no means convinces me. 
Bristol is a man who is to watch, to be 
a spectator, to be the holder of other 
people’s secrets ; a reader of mind, and a 
dissector of his own ; a creature, in short, 
of devilish ingenuity and no moral re- 
straints. He becomes joint guardian with 
Dr, Muster of two orphans, Paul and 
Jessie Ring. He discovers the doctor’s 
secret-—not exactly murder of his wife’s 
first husband, but something very like it. 
Jessie, therefore, must no longer remain 
under the doctor’s roof, but must live 
under his, Bristol’s, father’s, where, of 


course, Bristol lives too. He discovers 
other secrets, always murder for choice, 
and becomes the tyrant of the evil-doers 
of the townships of Great Pines and Little 
Pines. He is not in love with Jessie, but 
it interests him to observe her love for 
him ; he is not in love with Fanny Moss- 
man, who lives next door, but she is an 
equally interesting subject for observation ; 
he is not exactly a thief, but he lends his 
wards’ money to an impecunious and be- 
sotted lord. At last, however, being a mon- 
ster having human blood in him, he cannot 
escape from the calling of human instinct. 
He becomes a seducer, an implicit mur- 
derer, and, finally, an actual murderer and 
suicide at once. “As for put- 
ting on the whole armour of God, we shall 
do that, I suppose, when we get to God’s 
size. Meantime a hornet’s nest 
indeed.” And he looked down into con- 
sciousness as men look for blackguard 
life under the sea. “For me,” he said, 
“the Seven Wonders of the World they 
are the Seven Deadly Sins!” And he 
proceeds to commit some of them against 
his will. 

There can be no manner of doubt as to 
the cleverness, at times almost the bril- 
liance, of the book. It has passages of 
quite unusual beauty, phrases delicately 
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cut, and of fair sound and movement ; 
epigrams a trifle strained but often true— 
and all this in spite of curious manner- 
isms and travesties of punctuation. Mr. 
Swift uses the full-stop like a sledge-ham- 
mer; he drives it down where a semi- 
colon would have served, and so not in- 
frequently has a sentence without a nomi- 
native. But the book is engrossing: it 
has force; it has character. At the same 
time it is eminently unpleasant, and, 
although the study of strychnine-poison- 
ing in it may be perfectly true, it is in- 
credibly loathsome. Without discussing 
the moral tendency of Zhe Zormentor, it 
is an unwholesome book. Mr. Swift has 
great gifts, but they need guidance and 
control. He has not yet, as it were, found 
his feet; when he has I shall look for 
something less lurid, more human, with 
more of the joy of life divorced from 
crime. 


From the same publisher 
Twelve Bad comes the second edition 


omen, 


of Lives of Twelve Bad 
Women, biographies extremely fascinating 
in their way, and as well written, for their 
purpose, as they could well be. Whata 
deplorable lot they are, these twelve crea- 
tures for whom one set of commandments 
was not enough to break! Alice Perrers, 
mistress of the third Edward, and, of 
course, unfaithful, one of the most avari- 
cious women who ever wore gems ; Alice 
Arden, who added murder to her other 
vices; Mary Frith, the true Moll Cutpurse, 
queen of pickpockets; Lady Frances 
Howard, whose marriage with the Earl of 
Essex was the only decent episode in her 
career, and for that she was not respon- 
sible; Barbara Villiers, Duchess of Cleve- 
land, of whom the candid biographer 
writes: ‘‘ She deserves to be placed very 
near the worst of the bad women of his- 
tory "—so the list runs on. The side- 
lights thrown upon our own history by a 
dispassionate survey of these infamous 
careers are instructive, if not particularly 
enlivening. The wonder is that we 


have emerged in so reputable a condition. 
A perusal of these pages strengthens one’s 
belief that for sheer, unmitigated wicked- 
ness, untouched by intellect or imagina- 
tion, the bad woman is infinitely worse 
than the bad man. Mrs. Mary Anne 
Clarke’s traffic in army commissions, and 
that as late as 1808, would be funny if 
it were not so contemptible. The then 
Duke of York had many calls upon his 
purse in addition to Mrs. Clarke, and the 
cost of her establishment had to be pro- 
vided for somehow ! 

I cannot see that any useful purpose is 
served by the inclusion of a detailed his- 
tory of the devilish cruelties and abomina- 
tions of the fiend, Elizabeth Brownrigg. 
There are some things better left alone ; 
the story of Brownrigg is surely one of 
them. 

To turn to pleasanter, but 
A Village still not cheerful matter— 
Tragedy. : 

Weeping Ferry (Longmans) 
by Mrs. Margaret L. Woods. The title 
story is another “ village tragedy,” but 
it is hardly so convincing as that earlier 
one by which Mrs. Woods made her 
reputation. Young fellows with no par- 
ticular distraction will, to use a hateful 
phrase, fall in love with girls beneath them, 
and the girls, being particularly human 
in that open-air life, will respond with 
naturai ardour. As a rule, too, the man 
either behaves very badly indeed, or 
wriggles out of his entanglement by 
means more creditable to his head than to 
his heart. In Weeping Ferry we are told 
the old story: the beautiful girl, the 
squire’s son, disillusion on the man’s side, 
despair and death on the girl’s. So far the 
whole thing is so familiar as to have come 
within the range of many a reader’s know- 
ledge, except that, as a rule, the girl does 
not die at all ; but there are other matters 
here. The old witch-like woman Catherine, 
who sells Bessie a cure for love, a cure 
which means death by poisoning, is, in 
herself,-well conceived and treated, but 
Mrs. Woods does not convince me that so 
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acute a person would have run the terrific 
risk for a matter of five shillings ; true, it 
was Offered in a single coin, and Cathe- 
rine had never seen a crown-piece before ; 
but she had not always been so inno- 


In manner and treatment the book is 
admirable, full of close observation both 
of men and nature. Here is a descrip- 
tive passage perfectly true and direct :— 

“ One night there was a strong wind ; 


The Duchess of Cleveland (Barbara Villiers). 
(From “ Twelve Bad Women,” by permission 07 Mr. Fishes Unwin.) 


cent of experience, and her suggested 
past would surely have cast a deterring 
shadow across that piece of deadly traffic. 
Indeed, and in a word, Mrs. Woods paints 
with too black a brush, the converging lines 
are too obvious, the net is spread too 
clearly in the reader’s sight. 


a wind that beat the heavy-headed trees 
this way and that, shattering their twigs 
and sending a host of prematurely fallen 
leaves scurrying over the meadows and 
along the white country roads. The earth 
beneath seemed full of the tumultuous 
motion of things and their shadows, but 
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in the sky above the moon rode serenely, 
watched by a far-off circle of palely 
twinkling stars.” 

How good the first clause of the last 
sentence is ! 

Of the remaining stories in the volume 
I like An Episode best; indeed, I pre- 
fer it to Weeping Ferry ; it seems to me 
more essentially true and with less of 
gloom for gloom’s sake. The figures of 
the old book-collector, with his dignity 
and false quantities, and the poor starved 
scholar who has come down in the world 
after being educated at Rugby are both 
presented with dignity and pathos, and 
the conclusion is not strained. Prison 
Bars, to be candid, I do not like at all, 
and Miss Brighteyes and Mr. Queer, 
which begins rather well, ends rather 
badly. Inasecond edition, which will 
doubtless soon be required, I hope Mrs. 
Woods will correct her misquotation of 
Wordsworth on page 24 ; even if her ver- 
sion be an alternative reading, it is an 
incredibly bad one. 

It is not, as a rule, particu- 
larly wise or kind to rum- 
mage in old magazines, news- 
paper files, or other literary rubbish-heaps 
for the leavings and lendings which a 
writer, in his own life, did not choose to 
rescue himself. But this can hardly be 
said of Zo de Read at Dusk (George Red- 
way), a volume containing over forty 
stories, sketches, and essays by Charles 
Dickens, hitherto not reprinted in Eng- 
land. There is nothing of any great value, 
but at the same time there is little that has 
not some interest, illustrative either of 
Dickens’s kindliness, his deep concern for 
honest reform, or his readiness to fight, 
head down, against abuses. It must be 
admitted that he was a somewhat intem- 
perate advocate, and that in such an 
article as Sir Walter Scott and his Pub- 
lishers, although he was perfectly right in 
defending Scott’s name, he might have 
done it at a little less expenditure of invec- 
tive against the Ballantynes. It must be 
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admitted, also, that when he wrote about 
art, which, fortunately, he did very seldom, 
it was with no great appreciation either of 
execution or of tendencies. I quote from 
Old Lamps for New Ones, published in 
1850:— 

“You come, in this Royal Academy 
Exhibition to the contem- 
plation of a Holy Family. You will have 
the goodness to discharge trom yourminds 
all Post-Raphael ideas, all religious aspira- 
tions, all elevating thoughts ; all tender, 
awful, sorrowful, ennobling, sacred, grace- 
ful, or beautiful associations ; and to pre- 
pare yourselves, as befits such a subject— 
Pre-Raphaelly considered—for the lowest 
depths of what is mean, odious, repulsive, 
and revolting. Wherever it is 
possible to express ugliness of feature, 
limb, or attitude, you have it expressed. 
Such men as the carpenters might be un- 
dressed in any hospital where dirty drunk- 
ards, in a high state of varicose veins, are 
received. Their very toes have walked 
out of St. Giles’s.” 

All of which is very amusing, but is 
it true, and what has Mr. Ruskin to say 
about it ? 

I quote again from A December Vision, 
of the same year, a passage eminently 


* characteristic of his manner in another 


mood, a mood more familar to most 
readers :— 

“I saw a mighty Spirit, traversing the 
world without any rest or pause. It was 
omnipresent, it was all-powerful, it had 
no compunction, no pity, no relenting 
sense that any appeal from any of the 
race of men could reach. It was invisible 
to every creature born upon the earth, 
save once to each. It turned its shaded 
face on whatsoever living thing one time; 
and straight the end of that living thing 
was come. It passed through the forest, 
and the vigorous tree it looked on shrunk 
away; through the garden, and the 
leaves perished and the flowers withered ; 
through the air, and the eagles flagged 
upon the wing and dropped ; through the 
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sea, and the monsters of the deep floated, 
great wrecks, upon the waters. It met 
the eyes of lions in their lairs, and they 
were dust ; its shadow darkened the faces 
of young children lying asleep, and they 
awoke no more.” 

This is pure Dickens. For the rest, 
every page is stamped with the man’s 
honesty and conviction, humour and 
strength ; the weaknesses, also, are not 
absent, but it were ungenerous in the 
receiver to pick out flaws in the cup 
which offers him so free a draught. 

Almost at the same moment as the 
volume just dealt with I received George 
Gissing’s Charles Dickens: A critical 
study (Blackie & Son). No one of 
whom I can think is so well qualified as 
Mr. Gissing to deal with Dickens simply 
on his merits ; he, himself, largely uses 
the same material as “the master,” but 
to very different purposes and moulded 
by a different art. Mr. Gissing comes 
to his task with knowledge, clearness of 
vision, and that kind of appreciation so 
necessary to a just estimate of Dickens, 
an appreciation which is not blind, in the 
smallest degree, to glaring faults, but 
beyond them all sees and loves the true 
greatness, the honesty, the tenderness, the 
manful sincerity, and genius of his sub- 
ject. 

Some critics, I believe,. have objected 
to Mr. Gissing’s arrangement of his book 
into chapters dealing separately with his 
author’s various characteristics; it has 
been suggested that an analysis of each 
novel, noting its indication of growth or 
declension, would have served his pur- 
pose better. With such a view I cannot 
at all agree ; a moment’s serious reflection 
will serve to show that such a plan 
would have been confusing, tedious, and 
practically impossible. The method 
adopted by Mr. Gissing seems to me 
obviously the best, and the result is cer- 
tainly as luminous and sound a piece of 
criticism as it has fallen to my lot to read 
during late years. How admirable a 
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summary this is of Dickens’s vast “ gal- 
lery of foolish, ridiculous, or offensive 
women ”; 

“The real business of their lives is to 
make all about them as uncomfortable as 
they can. Invariably, they are unintelli- 
gent and untaught ; very often they are 
flagrantly imbecile. Their very virtues 
(if such persons can be said to have any) 
become a scourge. In the highways and 
byways of life, by the fireside and in the 
bed-chamber, their voices shrill upon the 
terrified ear. It is difficult to believe 
that death can stifle them ; one imagines 
them upon the threshold of some other 
world, sounding confusion among un- 
happy spirits who hoped to have found 
peace. 

“There needs no historical investiga- 
tion to ascertain the truthfulness of these 
presentments. Among the poorer folk, 
especially in London, such women may 
be observed to-day by any enquirer 
sufficiently courageous ; they are a multi- 
tude that no man can number; every 
other house in the cheap suburbs will be 
found to contain at least one specimen— 
very often two, for the advantage of quarrel- 
ling when men are not at hand. Educa- 
tion has done little as yet to improve the 
tempers and intellects of women in this 
rank. . 

Mr.:Gissing speaks here both as critic 
and observer; he knows that lower middle 
class alfnost as well as Dickens knew it 
himself. 

Charles Dickens the man hardly comes 
within the scope of Mr. Gissing’s essay ; 
it is a truthful and loving study of Charles 
Dickens, the writer, the most popular 
English writer who ever held a pen—with 
all his faults of construction, his exaggera- 
tion, his lurid melodrama—still one of the 
greatest. I find myself in agreement with 
Mr. Gissing practically on every point 
save in his estimate of Zhe Zale of Two 
Cities ; to me that book must always rank 
second in my liking, and there are moods 
in which I am inclined to put it first. 
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I have not space to consider this 
admirable study further. To those who 
still love Dickens it will come as a 
strengthener of affection, to those whose 
allegiance has failed or flagged, it should 
serve as an incentive to reconsidera- 
tion, and to all it cannot fail to appeal 
as a piece of clear and :conscientious 
work. 

We have had novels enough and to 
spare concerned with the blood and fury 
of the French Revolution, but few that 
faithfully record the influence or reflection 
of that great upheaval upon rural France. 
It was to rural France, of course, that 
freedom mainly came, a gift wrapped, 
indeed, in a bloody napkin, but of great 
price and abiding good. It is to these 
quieter aspects of the Revolution that 4 
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Storm-rent Sky, by M. Betham-Edwards 
(Hurst & Blackett) is devoted. The 
story takes us to a village in the Cham- 
pagne country, and to Arcis, the native 
town of Danton; and we follow the 
career of that extraordinary man, but 
nearly always through village eyes, until 
his fall under the appalling influence of the 
terrible Robespierre. The narrative de- 
velopes soberly, strongly, and consistently ; 
the style, as we have long learnt to expect 
from this author, is clear and well- 
balanced ; the total result, a book of 
curious charm—not faultless, but of rare 
restraint and knowledge. After the 
perusal of many books such as fall to the 
reviewer's lot—books hurried, fevered, and 
incomplete —such a narrative as this 
comes as a positive mental relief. 


Frontispiece to ‘‘ To be read at Cusk.” 
(By permission of Mr. George Redway.) 





THE FOLLY OF ALBERTINA. 


BY ANDREW MERRY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOSEPH SKELTON. 


. ND we'll call him as 
“You shall choose, my darling.” 

Reginald Neville slipped his arm round 
his wife’s waist and drew her sleek head 
down on to his shoulder. 

“He shall be named exactly as you 
wish, darling,” he repeated, kissing her. 

“ Dear old Reggie!” Mrs. Neville replied, 
warmly returning his caress. ‘‘How good 
you always are to me! Of course you 
know the name I shall choose? ” 

“Indeed I don’t.” 

“Oh, Reggie, you must know! 
a guess |!” 

“Well, let me think. 


Make 


Oh! ‘Victor’ 


because of the Jubilee ?” 


“Certainly not. I should not be so 
cruel as to brand him with the year of 
his birth like that.” 

“It might come a little hard later on.” 
Reginald Neville smiled at his own 
thoughts. 

“Don’t be so silly, Reggie dear,” his 
wife gave him an impatient little shake. 
“You great big stupid. Of course he 
shall be called Reginald, after his dear, 
dear daddy.” 

This decision found so much favour in 
her husband’s eyes that all conversation 
—of a rational description—became sus- 
pended for a time, and disjointed ex- 
clamations, such as “My own little 
sweetheart, Molly,” “Did the silly old 
bear think,” &c., &c., interspersed with 
yet more inarticulate sounds, came from 
the two apparently responsible beings on 
the sofa. 

Mrs. Neville was the first to return to 
sanity. 

“ There, remarked. 


darling,” she 


“ There, I’ll give you one more kiss, and 
then I really must go. I’ve got to order 
dinner and look over the household books, 
and give out the stores, and—oh, a dozen 
or more things before I go up to the 
workhouse. You know it’s my day to go 
there under the Brabazon scheme, and I 
do not want to miss it. Besides, I must 
take my time walking down the hill, I 
can’t get along very fast now.” She 
blushed so charmingly that her husband 
felt called upon to take “just one more.” 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed, looking up 
at the clock. “I must be off. The 
carriage is at the door, no doubt. Look 
here, Molly, I’m going straight down to 
the hospital, and shall be there for at 
least three hours, so I’ll send Smith back 


. to drive you to the workhouse, and if you 


are not too long you can keep the carriage 
to bring you home again.” 

“Thank you so much, dearest,” his 
wife responded, “that will be delight- 
ful. I feel wonderfully well to-day, but 
still——” 

“Poor little wife! Never mind, cheer 
up!” replied Dr. Neville. ‘ Well, my 
poor patients will think I’m never coming 
to-day. Mind and don’t overdo yourself, 
Molly.” He walked over to the door, 
and stood still for a moment, turning half- 
laughing to his wife. 

“ By the way, Molly,” he said slyly, “‘if 
it’s a girl? What will you call it then?” 

“Oh, Reggie!” 

Mrs. Neville sat down hurriedly on the 
sofa, quite overcome by the suggestion. 

“TI should propose Albertina,” her 
husband continued, breaking into hearty 
and most unsympathetic peals of laughter, 
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which seemed quite unwarranted by the 
occasion. ‘* There, don’t look so woe- 
begone, ducky, whichever it may be ’twill 
be welcome.” 

Mrs. Neville sprang up and waved her 
hand to her departing lord when he got 
into his spruce little victoria and drove 
swiftly away. Then she turned slowly from 
the window, her mind still busying itself 
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question of a name for the expected little 
Stranger, and over and over again the 
pretended “discussion” had ended exactly 
as it had that morning. 

“It won’t be agirl. It shan’t bea girl!” 
said Mrs. Neville decisively, smoothing 
away the pucker her thoughts had brought 
across her white brow. “And even if it 
is, what on earth put such a ghastly name 





Sat down hurriedly on the sofa. 


with the suggestion contained in his laugh- 
ing words. 

“Tf it’s a girl 

Somehow such a possibility had never 
come into her calculations. Since the 
happy winter’s day when, like a faint 
promise of spring, sweet-voiced angels 
had whispered into her ear the wonderful 
tidings of a coming Floweret, Mrs. Neville 
had always thought of the longed-for baby 
as “‘He.” Over and over again, Reggie 
and she had discussed the all-important 


” 





as Albertina into Reggie’s head! Some 
far-fetched allusion to the Jubilee, I sup- 
pose. Well, I must get my work done 
or I shall not be ready when the carriage 
comes round again !” 

Mary Neville’s chief pride in life was to 
have her house kept in a state as near 
perfection as was compatible with a more 
or less limited income, and a habit of 
“putting by” some of the said income 
every year. 

Even if they dd live in a six-roomed 
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house at the top of a breezy hill, in the 
heart of a busy manufacturing town, even 
if her husband was a hard-working, ill-paid 
provincial doctor, these were no reasons 
why he and she should not have the little 
refinements of life and surroundings that 
their birth and breeding made them 
accustomed to. But of course it needed 
a good deal of expenditure of both time 
and trouble to get and keep her small 
household up to the mark. 

It was three years now since Reginald 
Neville had robbed the old Sussex rectory 
of its sweetest blossom, and carried sunny- 
haired Molly away with him to brighten up 
the smoky little midland town. The young 
doctor’s father gave the couple his blessing 
—hard times and a big family had left the 
Irish baronet very little else at his disposal ! 
The rector, by much economy, had added 
a cheque for £50, to be paid the following 
Christmas, to Ais benediction, and with 
these rather unmarketable securities the 
doctor and his newly-wedded wife started 
housekeeping. Yet Reginald Neville 
never had an hour’s anxiety as to his own 
ultimate success in life being assured. 
He knew that within him lay potentialities 
that only needed a field for their develop- 
ment to carry him into the front rank of 
the profession he adored, and long before 
his marriage his self-confidence had begun 
to be realised. Already he was a marked 
and rising man, and his services and 
opinions were being sought for far and 
wide. He was one of the physicians at 
the big General Hospital, where crowds of 
the poorer class profited by his skill. On 
his days the out-patients’ department was 
crowded to suffocation, and the sick and 
suffering from outlying districts in the 
country round flocked in to consult him, 
for his kindly, courteous manners made 
him an universal favourite, whilst his keen, 
clean-shaven, clever face and piercing 
grey eyes inspired confidence in the 
sufferer’s breast. 

“ Young Neville is a man who will make 
his name heard of all over the world” 
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was the verdict of the older men of his 
profession, and “ young Neville’s” wife 
was not the one who would impede his 
triumphant progress. Rather would she 
help forward her husband’s interests in 
every way that lay within her power— 
most of all by making his home a haven 
of love, comfort, and repose, where his 
tired brain could find the rest, relaxation, 
and freedom from worries absolutely 
essential to any successful outside work. 

From the little brass plate on the. area 
railing bearing the words 


“ REGINALD NEVILLE, M.D.,” 


to the topmost garret in their house 
Molly had everything spick and span 
and spotlessly clean. All the arrangements 
were in good taste and bore the cachet of 
a cultured, educated woman’s hand. 

When Mrs. Neville had finished inter- 
viewing her cook and had, with infinite 
care, composed a menu for the evening 
dinner, in which economy and necessary 
pandering to an epicure’s taste were 
successfully dovetailed, she proceeded to 
her own room and put on her outdoor 
clothes. 

As the carriage had not yet returned 
for her, Molly could not resist peeping 
into the little empty nursery, where her 
loving hands had prepared a downy nest 
for the promised little one. She touched 
each tiny garment with lingering tender- 
ness, and shook out the pretty white 
curtains of the unused cradle, then tying 
them back behind big bows of sky-blue 
riband. 

Mrs. Neville’s face was radiant, and 
her eyes shone like twin stars, when she 
walked down the stairs and counted over 
the packages her little maid was arranging 
on the hall table ready to put into the 
carriage when it returned for her mistress, 
who would carry them all down to the 
gloomy workhouse. 

‘Tea in this parcel, tobacco in that for 
the old men. A bag of bull’s-eyes here 
for the imbecile old women—how they do 
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love them!” mused Mrs. Neville. ‘Two 
big bundles of newspapers, a fine parcel 
of toys, and, last of all, the needlework 
and wool for knitting. That’s all right, 
Ellen. Put them all into the hood of the 
victoria when it comes back, and let me 
know at once. You'll find me in the 
study; I may as well arrange the master’s 
table while I am waiting.” 

The doctor’s study, looking out at the 
back of the house, was a small well-lighted 
room. It contained a sofa, two arm- 
chairs, a well-filled bookcase, and a knee- 
hole table littered inches deep with 
papers. 

“‘ Dear, dear! What a man Reggie is 
to accumulate rubbish,” sighed Molly, 
seating herself in her husband’s chair, 
and beginning to sort the miscellaneous 
collection of letters, advertisements, and 
circulars. It was. one of her weekly 
duties, no one else being permitted to 
touch this sacred writing-table. 

For several minutes there was a sound 
of tearing papers, Mrs. Neville, with 
energetic fingers, mutilating the number- 
less prospectuses, 

“Do the people who send out these 
things imagine we are a// fools?” she 
thought, viciously rending a highly ornate 
description of the profits to be obtained 
by taking shares in “The El Dorado 
Company for extracting Gold Ore from 
disused Australian Meat Tins.” She 
passed on to another paper. ‘ No need 
of your kind offices, ‘ You'll be happy to 
lend on the security of a note of hand, 
&e., &c.’ I dare say you will, but we 
know your little ways too well. What’s 
this? Oh,a letter about some new medi- 
cine. I must keep that for him,” and she 
added it carefully to one of the neat heaps 
into which she was dividing the letters 
of importance. 

Suddenly Mrs. Neville’s whole frame 
seemed to stiffen with fear or horror ; her 
rosy cheeks faded into ghastly pallor, and 
her erstwhile happy eyes gazed with 
dilated pupils at a letter she had come 
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upon amongst her husband’s correspond- 
ence. 

It was written on a highly scented piece 
of thick pink paper, decorated at the top 
with a flight of swallows and a wreath of 
forget-me-nots, rather a vulgar specimen 
of the now common correspondence cards, 
one of the style sold with an envelope to 
match for a penny or three-halfpence. 

The writing covering the card—indeed, 
crossing and re-crossing in parts—was in 
a fine, rather cramped Italian hand, un- 
mistakably a woman’s. All doubt on that 
point, however, was ended when Molly 
hurriedly searched for and found the 
signature—there it was: 

“And now, dear love, I must bring 
my letter to a close, signing myself, with 
many kisses, 

“Your ever devoted 
“* ALBERTINA.” 

It was monstrous! The blood surged 
back into Molly’s cheeks, dyeing them 
“With many 
kisses.” How dared she? His “ever 
devoted”! Oh, how could Reggie be so 
cruel, so wicked! This then was why 
he had suggested that hideous ‘name! 
“ Albertina!” Who was “ Albertina”? 

There seemed to be no clue to the 
mystery in the letter; Molly turned the 
card every way, but it was without date 
or address. She read it through, her 
indignation almost getting the better of 
her as she digested the contents. It 
began : 

*“* Reginald—my own soul! Since those 
happy, Aappy hours we spent together, 
your loved image has ever been before 
me. What joy have they who, like your 
Albertina, know that their fond love is 
reciprocated by its object !” 

At this point Molly broke down, and 
fairly howled for several minutes. She 
choked down her sobs with difficulty and 
faced the ugly truth. Albertina’s love 
was reciprocated by the “ object,” and the 
*‘ object ” was Reginald. “ Albertina ” and 
the “object ” had spent “happy, happy ” 


a deep shamed crimson. 





Mrs. Neville snorted angrily. 
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hours together. Oh, it was too unbear- 
able! She read on: 

“Would that my pen were that of a 
Macaulay or a Scott, for then I could 
better describe the poignant sensations 
with which my virgin mind is filled when 
you are beside me.” 

Mrs. Neville snorted angrily and mut- 
tered, “I dare say, indeed !” 

“Why then are we to be separated ? 
Let us fly hand in hand to some far- 
distant clime, where, beneath a cloudless 
sky, we can together discourse the sweet 
nothings so dear to all lovers’ hearts. 

**Come to me soon again, my Reginald, 
never to leave me more, and now, dear 
- love, I must bring my letter to a close, 
signing myself, with many kisses, 

“ Your ever devoted, 
“ ALBERTINA.” 

Molly never knew if she fainted or not ; 
her next conscious remembrance was the 
maid coming into the study to tell her 
that the carriage was at the door. 

“Oh, ma’am, you do look so white. 
Let me get you a glass of wine,” said the 
girl, frightened by her mistress’ distraught 
air. 

“Yes, fetch me some sherry,” whispered 
Molly, her one anxiety being to get the 
girl out of the room, and so have an 
opportunity to hide the fatal letter un- 
seen. 

When the servant returned with the 
wine Mrs. Neville was more composed. 

She drank the sherry, and, despite the 
little maid’s feebly uttered remonstrances, 
insisted on going, as she had originally 
intended, to the workhouse. : 

The cool air fanning her face as the 
carriage drove along helped further to 
revive her, and more consecutive thought 
became possible. The vulgar little love- 
letter lay hidden in her pocket, and her 
mind was busy with plans of how best she 
could cloak this skeleton in her cupboard 
from the curious eyes of the general 
public. Like all well-bred people, Molly 
hated scenes and abhorred scandal, and 
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she resolved, if possible, to leave her 
husband without awakening the suspicions 
of her friends and neighbours. 

Of course she must leave Reginald at 
once, to-morrow at latest! A lump rose 
in her throat, but she braced herself with 
the remembrance of “ Albertina.” 

Reginald would still have “ Albertina,” 
and she, Molly, would—oh, she would die 
quietly at home! They would welcome 
her ¢here—at the rectory—and perhaps 
when she lay dying—in the best bedroom, 
with her hair carefully arranged out over 
the pillow—Reginald would come to bid 
her farewell. Then she would tell him 
in a faint voice that she forgave him a//, 
and then, /¢hen, he’d be sorry about 
“ Albertina.” 

This mental picture was so hairowing 
that poor Molly had great difficulty in 
suppressing a fresh outburst of tears, 

The victoria was nearing the work- 
house now, so she must take courage and, 
forgetting her own woes for ‘an hour, 
strive to lighten a little the heavy burdens 
of the poor souls imprisoned within its 
grey walls, and try to bring a little sun- 
shine into their dull lives. 

The matron noticed that Mrs. Neville, 
who was usually so cheerful and high- 
spirited, seemed wonderfully quiet and 
subdued that day, and the good woman’s 
motherly heart went out to the forlorn 
little lady going so conscientiously through 
the allotted round, distributing the various 
little luxuries to. the poor old paupers, 
handing out the picture papers and over- 
looking the needlework, with lack-lustre 
eyes that were continually filling with 
tears. 

Poor little soul!” murmured the 
matron, a meaning smile playing round 
her ample cheeks and double chin. “She’ll 
get back her pretty colour and little play- 
ful ways once it’s all over,” and with a 
view to distracting Mrs. Neville’s thoughts 
from what she imagined was weighing on 
that lady’s mind, she proposed her coming 
with her on the official forenoon tour of 
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inspection—to which proposition Molly 
apathetically agreed. 

The matron’s well-meant suggestion did 
seem to act as a tonic upon Mrs. Neville, 
for, long before the round of the wards 
was completed, Molly had forgotten for 
the time being her own grief in realising 
the more tangible sorrows around her. 

The Nursery Ward, with its countless 
babies, stirred her heart to its depths; the 
tiny inmates of those bare undraped 
cradles covered with the unlovely checked 
“ workhouse pattern” quilts, Molly could 
have kissed and cuddled every one when 
she compared the welcome awaiting them 
in this world with the welcome prepared 
for the Angel’s promised gift in her own 
home. Then the imbecile old women 
appealed most strongly to her sympathies. 
White-haired, unhonoured, and uncared 
for, the hard struggle of life had left 
them stranded and witless, thrown upon 
the parish, dependent on the tender 
mercies of strangers, when their very help- 
lessness most needed filial love and care. 

* Poor old souls! Yes, it does seem 
hard on them, Mrs. Neville, don’t it?” 
agreed the matron. “There ain’t hardly 
one of them here but doesn’t fancy she'll 
be fetched away by her children or grand- 
children some day. That old lady near 
the fire, she’s buried every chick and 
child belonging to her years ago, yet she 
tells me every day, when I go through, 
that ‘her Tom’s a-coming to take her 
home to-morrow.’” 

“Do you ever have lunatics here?” 
enquired Mrs. Neville, when they left the 
ward. 

“Not really dangerous ones,” replied 
the matron. “If they come in the Guar- 
dians pass them on to the asylums, but 
silly like and childish we’ve generally a 
ward full. I won’t take you there to-day,” 
the matron added; “’tain’t a pretty sight 
at any time, and certainly not fit for you, 
my dear young lady—just now. But I'll 
show you our padded-room, if you like. 
P’raps you’ve never seen one, but no 
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doubt you’ve heard tell and read of them, 
haven’t you? I must go myself, there’s a 
poor patient in it now. No, nothing 
dangerous, Mrs. Neville—a poor little 
mite of an old woman the police brought 
in yesterday. Quite the lady, too, poor 
thing ; was a governess all her life until 
her wits began to go. She hadn’t had 
bite nor’scrap for days when the relieving 
officer found her, and they hadn’t no 
place to send her to, so brought her up 
here. We’ve put her in the padded-room 
because she don’t seem able to stop fall- 
ing about, and it is a wonder she hasn’t 
done herself a mischief. The nurses tell 
me she’s quite quiet, only talking a lot of 
gibberish about love, and keeps writing 
silly love-letters on every scrap o’ paper 
she can find. She must be well over 
sixty, so fancy such talk at her age! 
Here we are.” She paused by a thickly- 
padded door, and added in a whisper, 
“Would you like to loek at her, Mrs. 
Neville, through this observation win- 
dow ?” 

Molly put her face to the little square 
opening the matron disclosed in the 
door, and looked into the room. Walls, 
floor, and door, all were thickiy padded, a 
skylight in the centre of the ceiling gave 
what light was needed. Seated on a sofa 
or low couch was a laughable little object 
—a very small, oldish woman, clad in a 
long, shapeless dressing-gown. Her face 
was pinched and thin, her faded and 
colourless hair hung in ridiculous little 
ringlets round her hollow cheeks. She 
was quite bald on the crown of her head, 
and it was evident from the indrawn 
lips that she had lost most of her teeth. 
Altogether, Molly thought she had neyer 
seen so pathetically funny a figure before 
in all her life. 

“May we not go into the room and 
speak to the poor little creature?” she 
whispered to the matron. ‘“‘ What’s her 
name?” ; 

The matron pulled out her note-book 
and read. “Oh, here—‘In padded- 





“* We'll call her ‘ Albertina.’” 


room, single woman, refuses to give her 
age, apparently between 50and 60. Her 
rame—is——’ I can’t quite make it out. 


>” 


‘ Her name is—Albertina Tombs. 

Mrs. Neville turned round sharply. 
“What name did you say, matron? 
Albertina ?” 

“Yes, Albertina. It’s a funny name, 
isn’t it? Probably she was born the year 
of the Queen’s marriage to Prince Albert. 
I believe a lot of babies got Royal names 
then. Just wait here, Mrs. Neville, and 
I'll get the nurse in charge of the case to 
be with you if you want to talk to the 
poor little woman. Meanwhile I must 
leave you for a few moments and go round 
the Idiots’ Ward.” 

Molly’s heart beat quickly ; like light- 
ning the thought had come to her, could 
this be the explanation of the fatal letter? 
She looked again through the little 
window. 


The inmate of the padded-room, all 
unconscious of observation, continued 
her employment—that of scribbling with 
a tiny end of pencil on some torn scraps 
of paper. One letter seemed completed, 
for she folded the paper together and 
stood up. 

“There,” she cried in a high, mincing, 
falsetto voice, “there, that’s done! Now 
my love, my darling Reginald ”—Molly 
literally jumped,—“ you'll soon get my 
letters and come to my rescue. Now to 
address it. Dr. Reginald Neville, The 
General Hospital.” 

Mrs. Neville turned a crimson, happy 
face to greet the nurse when she ap- 
peared. The woman was a stranger to 
her, Molly never remembered having 
seen her before. 

“* Matron tells me you’d like to speak 
to the patient Tombs,” she said civilly. 
“It’s quite safe to go into the room. The 
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poor old thing is perfectly harmless. We 
only put her in here because she kept hurt- 
ing herself, and it was well-nigh impossible 
to keep her in bed. Up she was every 
minute to post letters, did not mind 
where she’d put them, you know, into 
cracks in the boards, other patients’ beds, 
or just anywhere. All written toadoctor in 
the town whom she used to consult at the 
hospital before she got so bad. A very 
nice gentleman he is too, by all accounts, 
and seems to have been very kind to this 
poor soul, giving her money for food with 
her medicine. His goodness has got fixed 
on her brain, and I firmly believe she 
thinks herself young, most beautiful, and 
in love with him. Would you like to go 
in, ma’am?” She produced the key of 
the door from a bunch at her side. 

Mrs. Neville shook her head. Tears 
had gathered in her eyes, but deep, un- 
speakable relief filled her heart. 

‘‘Not to-day, nurse, thank you,” she 
whispered. “I'll not goin to-day. I’m 
not feeling very well; will you help me to 
my carriage ?” 

That evening a heavy thunderstorm 
broke over the midland town, and borne 
on the wings of the whistling wind two 
angels hovered above the doctor's little 
house. 

One was the sweet-voiced Angel of 
Life, who had whispered the happy pro- 
mise into Molly’s ear the winter before ; 
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the other was the Angel of Death, for 
these two angels are never very far from 
each other. 

And when the Birth Spirit fulfilled his 
promise, laying a tiny blossom of life on 
Molly’s breast, the Death Angel flew a 
little space into the darkness brooding 
over the deserted street, and in very pity 
he stole through the long silent corridors 
of the sleeping workhouse to the door of 
the padded-room. 

‘*You’ve come for me at last, my 
love.” The mad woman’s cracked voice 
rang out clearly in the darkness, which 
had become as light to her, and she 
shook her ridiculous little ringlets, with 
a happy sigh lifting her indrawn lips to 
meet an imaginary kiss before she laid 
her head down contentedly—to REsT. 


‘And we call our dear little girl——- ?” 
asked Reggie next day, kissing the tiny 
morsel of humanity for the tenth time 
running. 

The scarlet, crumpled baby lay very 
contentedly nestled in by its young 
mother, the very latest drop in Regi- 
nald Neville’s overflowing cup of happi- 
ness. 

“ We'll call her—Albertina,” whispered 
Molly, happy tears chasing each other 
down her cheeks, Then, in broken 
whispers, she told him the story of her 
doubt. 
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HERE were a gel by the nime o’ Jine 
Sen’ Jim a hugly valentine, 
Which mistikin’ ’e thought, did Jim, 
As it were Bill ’ad sent it ’im, 
So ’e fixed up, ter level the score, 
* One pile o’ water a-top of a door. 
An’ theer ain't no justice— 
No justice in the lan’, 
An’ things they ’appen 
As we cannot unnerstan’. 
| Tis the truth 
We're gradshally arrivin’ at— 
"Alf the time 
We dunno whort we're drivin’ at ; 
An’ theer ain't no justice in the lan’. 
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The fust through the door weren’t Bill, but 
And ’e gort the bucket over ’is ead. [Ned, 
“Tis,” thinks ’e, “like the damfool tricks 
We're allus ’aving from ’Ecter ’Icks.” 

j So ’e sent a wire ter ’Icks, which said : 

; Please come at once. Your wife is dead. 

b 
Glo, Moggers 
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When ’Ecter farnd it were spoof, then ’e 
Felt as sick as a chap cud be, 

And ’e said: “ Next fust of Ipril hi 

Will mike ’im know the reasing why.” [wire 
Fur ’e thought as the chap whort sent thet 
Were a man at the docks called Maggintyre 
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Fust of Ipril, darn at the docks, 
'E sees a man perched up on a box ; 
: Inter the water ‘e shoves ’im splash, 
Skartin’: “Ole Maggins, thet’s cooked 
your ’ash !” [worn’t ’im, 
When ‘e suddingly farnd thet the man 
But a totil stringer—whort couldn't swim ! 7 


\. An’ theer ain't no jus- | 
> 
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tice, etc. 
= The totil stringer, I should expline, 
Were gordpapa ter the gel called Jine. 
’E’d scriped tergether a tidy lot, 
. An’ when ’e were dead she scooped the pot. 
An’ she’s give up Jim, and at Ned she kicks 
An’ she turns up ’er nose at ’Ecter’ Icks. 
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LUCA DELLA ROBBIA. 


AN APPRECIATION, 


BY EDWARD HUTTON. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY ALINARI, FLORENCE. 


the world’s 

history, from 

the sunrise to 

the middle 

day, perhaps 

even to the 

lowering sun 

at evening, 

there would 

seem to have 

been seasons which have had a curious 

fascination for those who have come after. 

And to us of this dying century, who have 

lost so much of the picturesque from life, 

some of those illuminative days, whose 

deeds sometimes, whose spirits always 

live after them, would seem to have a 
more direct appeal. 

The age of the Renaissance in Italy, 
with its after-glow in France, dying at 
last in the same soil from which it had 
sprung, is one of them, one, indeed, which 
we can hardly study too deeply, hardly give 
too much thought and patience to the 
reading of its enigmas. 

The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
in which the learning of the ancient world 
had been rediscovered, in which the 
graciousness of Plato was a subject of 
polite conversation, and the Paganism of 
Greece was beginning to find new half- 
veiled advocates, produced many strange 
personalities, much exquisite work, and a 
history half legend, half truth, which has 
laid hold of the mind cf mankind, and 
demanded attention so strenuously that 
we should not be far wrong in naming it as 
the most fascinating age in history. 

Florence, with its dust and heat, and 


sweetly shaded valleys, quaint streets 
and houses, charms you both by its 
simplicity and by a strange spirit which 
seems everywhere in its walls and its 
pictures. The young girl standing in the 
doorway with a wonderful gracefulness, a 
negligent arm behind her head, with con- 
tour of parted lips and falling eyelids just 
in the shadow, the sun, as it were, trying 
to see the glory beneath the veiling lids, 
the breeze just whispering as a lover to 
her; surely it is some such imaginary 
portrait as this that conjures up that 
Florence for us. 

Yet in this latter end, this last decade 
of our century which is so insane, so self- 
conscious, and so vulgar, it would be a 
gain all the greater because of its impos- 
sibility to get back to the Florence of 
the Renaissance and walk with Pico 
della Mirandola or with Simonetta under 
the orange trees and see the face, all the 
soft lines and cunning sadness of the eyes, 
the wonderful superiority, the exclusive- 
ness of the lines of the body in their own 
soft earth, where they were once so skil- 
fully moulded, which attract the men of 
our generation so strangely. 

About the year 1400, born neither to 
poverty nor riches, but enjoying, in an age 
whose characteristic was that it enjoyed 
itself, an unwearied frugality, an unending 
delight in simple things, a child played 
with the sunbeams who was to come by 
means of these simple things to some 
eminence. 

His family, we are led to believe, was 
not undistinguished, and it was after some 
opposition, and after some patient, but, 
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we may be sure, dutiful insistence on the 
part of Luca that old Simone di Marco 
della Robbia gave the necessary per- 
mission, and apprenticed his son to 
Leonardo di Ser Giovanni, a goldsmith, 
from whom Luca was to learn, so far as 
in him lay, how to become an artist. 
Leonardo seems to have been a hard 
taskmaster, and certainly to his scholarly 
pupil, who never forgot a lesson, who all 
his life assumed the attitude of the scholar 
towards his teachers, nay, even his con- 
temporaries, old Giovanni must have been 
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trying indeed. At any rate we find Luca 
before long in the house of a much more 
congenial master, one of the greatest 
sculptors of his day, Lorenzo Ghiberti. 
From him Luca learned, in that loyal way, 
—loyalty to his masters being one of his 
most pronounced characteristics, amount- 
ing almost to a gift with him,—to cast in 
bronze. 

His loyalty receives almost touching 
expression in regard to Giotto, seventy 
years dead, for he is commissioned to? 
execute panels for Giotto’s Campanile, 
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“The Tower,” the most 


Shepherds’ 
glorious tower in the world, and for the 
time being. he, as it were, becomes the 


pupil of Giotto. So like the master 
indeed are these panels, so Giottesque in 
feeling and execution, that it has been 
supposed Giotto left drawings for them, 
but I think, seeing there is nothing to 
prove any such hypothesis, and knowing 
Luca’s loyalty, it is much more reasonable, 
more gracious, too, perhaps, to think of 
him as loyal to the great artist and 
architect whom he with all Florentines 
would reverence, even to the extent of 
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effacing himself, and carrying out that 
which Giotto was unable to do in the way 
he believed Giotto would have wished. 
Here, in the studio of Ghiberti, who 
could tell such wonderful stories of the 
world beyond Florence, of that long 
ramble he made when a boy, starting 
suddenly during a fit of romantic longing 
which in the end lasted so long, Luca 
must often have met Donatello—Donato 
Donatello—for love, the other great in- 
fluence in his life. The strong, the 
terrible power that sometimes seems al- 
most to descend in Donatello, the realism 
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if one may use such a word in an age 
that was happily ignorant of what it has 
come to mean for us, against the sweet, 
summer-like sentimentalism, the romance, 
sometimes perhaps the prettiness of 
Ghiberti, these are the two influences 
which must have borne most strongly on 
the young Luca even in those early days. 
“Choose ye this day whom ye will 
serve; ye cannot serve Godand Mammon.” 
But how if neither were of Mammon; how 
if both were good, each in its way? Luca, 
contemplating both, wishing to be loyal 
to both, hesitated, and in the end chose 
neither, hesitating to the end of his life. 
Now he leans towards Ghiberti, now 
towards Donatello, but he never chooses 
either method. He hesitated, and hesi- 
tating, curiously enough he found salva- 
tion. In his great bronze gates for the 
sacristy in the Cathedral of his beloved 
Florence, we may almost see the struggle 
it had come to be for him to choose be- 
tween those two influences. And surely 
itis more than a fancied difference, surely 
there is something of his appreciation of 
both methods, his love of both masters, 
that of those four evangelists, St. Matthew 
and St. Mark are for Donatello, and St. 
Luke and St. John for the gentler Ghiberti. 
His supposed earliest works, his lunettes 
of the Resurrection and the Ascension in 
the Cathedral, would seem to be more 
under the influence of Ghiberti than of his 
great contemporary, and yet in marked 
degree, in some aspect of expression, he 
surpasses them both. For not only has 
Luca the slow, hesitating choice—a choice 
that is never really made—of the true 
scholar, as we see in this hesitancy, this 
wavering which is almost a compromise, 
but he realises, is, indeed, the first of his 
time to realise in sculpture, the power of 
expressing life. What the Greeks had 
striven, perhaps in vain, to attain, that 
naturalness in sculpture, as though the 
figure were really about te breathe and 
put out its hand, that wonderful vague- 
ness of Michael Angelo, akin to nature, by 
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which he attained the same life-giving 
effect, a something more than mere form, 
something not frozen, an expression of 
the spirit, in fact, bloomed in Luca’s work 
like a new wild flower. Expression, life, 
the power to express the spirit in stone, 
or bronze, or terra-cotta, that is what he 
really discovered, and not the mere mate- 
rial of his art as Vasari supposes. It is 
the first intimation of the Christian idea 
in sculpture. The whole philosophy of 
Epicurus, that power or gift of making 
the most of each moment as it passes, 
that wonderful eternal moment frozen for 
ever in Greek sculpture, is gone, and in- 
stead we get a wonderful restfulness. 
The spirit has time to shine forth, and 
Mary Madonna tells us of the soul, the 
immortal part of man. 

And so Luca, having made this great 
discovery, hesitates to give himself to 
either side, is not quite sure, perhaps, 
which is the right side, and in hesitating 
he gradually drifts into a kind of com- 
promise which surely suits that message 
of his of spirit in life, a something beyond 
mere form, very happily. 

For the first forty-five or fifty years of 
his life he did little, at least, that remains 
to us, a man full of dreams, and possibly, 
as: Vasari leads us to believe, full of in- 
vention to give joy to all people. 

In the year 1450 his most perfect work 
in marble was completed—begun and fin- 
ished within the year,—the monument to 
the Bishop of Fiesole, lately dead, Benozzo 
Federighi by name. In this work, as one 
might almost expect, there is a hopeful- 
ness, almost a cheerfulness, and a profu- 
sion of natural things that is truly Luca’s 
very self. Fruits, garlands, grapes, John 
the Baptist, the Christ and the Virgin, and 
there the old ecclesiastic whose features 
express not oblivion, not sleep even, but 
the very spirit of repose after labour, 
neither the terror of the grave, not the feli- 
city of some sentimental beatitude, but the 
spirit of rest. 

During those fifty years Luca must have 
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A Tabernacle at Santa Maria, Peretola. 
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been far from idle. Searching for new 
methods of art, new means of expression, 
he came upon a new medium by which to 
expresshis wonderfuldiscovery. That blue 
and white enamelled terra-cotta, could it 
have come from anywhere but Italy, can it 
live anywhere but in Italy? I.uca, search- 
ing for some humbler material in which to 
express himself—could it be that he wished 
perhaps to popularise his work ?—comes 
upon this terra-cotta and chiefly by it, poor, 
humble earth though it is, is made immor- 
tal. Having, as we have seen, in early life 
made the sacristy doors with their panels 
for Santa Maria del Fiore, the Cathedral of 
Florence, he now with his new discovery 
crowned them, for over them he places 
twoangels in enamelled terra-cotta, placing 
them, perhaps, where other less enduring 
things might not dwell, because of the 
damp, dove sono acave. 

Among the first to give Luca com- 
missions for this exquisite work in clay 
was Piero di Cosimo Medici, master 
practically of Florence and patron of the 
arts. For him Luca decorated a small 
book-lined library in the great Medici 
palace built by Cosmo de Medici. His 
work was for theceiling and the pavement, 
the ceiling being in half circle. For the 
hot summer days of Italy, when the streets 
are a blaze of light and the sun seems 
literally to embrace the loved city, this 
terra-cotta work of Luca’s, with its cool 
whites and blues, was particularly delight- 
ful, bringing veritably a piece, as it were, 
of the cool moving sea or the deep sky 
into a place confined and shut in. And 
by some curious “trick” or felicity of 
workmanship he has contrived to give the 
whole the appearance of being not in 
many pieces, but of one only. As though 
he had given the place a really settled 
charm, where, in the summer days, scorch- 
ing and hot, coolness, temperance, might 
find a safe retreat. 

The organ loft by Luca della Robbia, 
made for the Cathedral, his chiefest work, 
is often compared to that which now stands 
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so near, the organ loft by Donatello. In 
reality, except that they are both organ 
lofts, one could scarcely think of a more 
unhappy comparison. Luca as usual with 
hirn now sets out to express the abounding 
spirit. He proposes to illustrate the Psalm 
CL., “Praise the Lord, praise Him in the 
sound of the trumpet, praise Him upon the 
lute and harp. Praise Him in the cymbals 
and dances, praise Him upon the strings 
and pipe.” For expression thi work 
stands unequalled by any of his contem- 
poraries. For Luca, always happiest, we 
may suppose, among children, those simple 
souls who understood the humble dreamer, 
has here repaid them in full for all their 
sympathy. He has made youth a thing of 
beauty, a joy for ever, giving it a substance, 
an immortality which in the short elusive 
morning of human reality it lacks. He 
alwayssucceeded best with children, under- 
standing them, perhaps feeling for them, 
as though those tender, ungrown little 
ones were something especially precious 
to one who all his life had loved best 
that which was simple. It might almost 
have been in the mind of Keats -when he 
whispered :— 

** Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 

Are sweeter.” 

Thevoices sound on our ears, the throats 
seem verily to throb, and the eyes show 
unspeakable worship, joy, thanksgiving. 
The lifting treble, the wood-like alto, the 
falling tenor, and the rushing bass, all are 
seen and heard; it is a triumph of the 
spirit in the expression of a few youths 
and maidens. 

The choice of the humbler way, the 
search for meekness, did not go unre- 
warded. His work in terra-cotta gradu- 
ally became famous throughout Italy, 
throughout Europe. He is worked to 
death, so many desiring to possess the 
work of the artist who had chosen that 
which was in itself so poor, and ele- 
vated it by the very simplicity, the 
nobleness and sweetness of his genius. 
It is like the story of Michael Angelo, who 
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being commanded to model a figure in 
snow, as though in irony, in a kind of 
contempt for his genius, by the great 
Medici, during a snowy winter in the 
courtyard of the Pitti Palace at Florence, 
gave to’ the work, perhaps in irony, too, 
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It was so with Luca, till at last he 
had too much to do, Italy, Europe, re- 
quiring more from him than he could 
perform. And so he takes to him his 
brothers Ottaviano and Agostino, and 
more especially his nephew Andrea, tak- 
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his mightiest powers, and on that melting 
snow image lavished his choicest genius, 
thinking, perhaps, that that which was to 
have so short a life, so momentary an 
existence, the snow melting even as he 
moulded, it, called at least for as much 
love as his creations in everlasting 
marble. 


ing this last young man into his very heart 
too, training them in his own new inven- 
tion, the glorious work in the humble 
material. And not without success, at 
least, with Andrea, who seems, perhaps 
from the fact that Luca did take him into 
his heart, to have caught at times the very 
spirit of the master. For in Andrea’s 
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work we catch an after-glow at least of 
Luca, and sometimes of Luca at his best. 

But he is not even yet satisfied ; inven- 
tion, tireless study for some still more 
perfect mode of self-expression, was a 


kind of mania with him. And, at last, 
tired out, he goes to Orleans, to France, 
to his brother Girolamo, who had suc- 
ceeded greatly in that country, even, as 
Vasari says, “acquiring high reputation 
and great riches.” After the labour and 
heat of the day we may suppose he found 
rest at last, though but for a little time. 
Soon after his arrival in France he seems 
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to fade almost to a shadow, like a flower 
almost, a flower of nis own Italy, trans- 
planted from its native soil. It is a 
characteristic of his work, it will not 
bear removal. That white and blue 
terra-cotta, so delicate, so cooling, fades, 
too, away from Italy. It is only really 
satisfactory in its native soil, of which, 
after all, it is a product. The very earth, 
the soil of Italy going to form those won- 
derful Madonnas and happy children. 
They take him—all that was left of that 
loveable, humble artist—back to Italy, to 
the tomb of his fathers, to bury him. 
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How could he rest, he who was made of 
her sky and her sea, away from Italy 
when at last he comes to lay himself 
down. It was a characteristic of him 
that he should always have conceived of 
death cheerfully. Not as oblivion, nor 
even as sleep, as we have seen in that 
great marble tomb he made for the 
Bishop of Fiesole, but just as a rest, a 
rest well earned, as though even yet per- 
haps—who knows?—there might be work 
for him to do. 

And so we see Luca della Robbia, 
scholar, learner, teaching his own age, 
and those that come after, the one 


true lesson we have learned over the 
Greeks, the use, the power of express- 
ing the spirit. He made it possible 
for Michael Angelo to sculpture ; he dis- 
covered a new medium. Not one of the 
world’s greatest artists, he was one of 
its most loveable of men. One of those 
human people it must have been good 
to know. His was a personal genius, a 
peculiar power ; and so, though he had 
many followers, many pupils, he stands 
alone, unassailable, not even his nephew 
Andrea being able to approach him, for 
his work is the result of a personal genius 
for expressing the abounding spirit. 
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HE first 
thing that 
struck 
me on 
discover- 
ing the 
island of 
which we 

had come in search, was its curious 
resemblance to other islands of the same 
kind. It appeared to be just an ordinary, 
common, everyday island, such as you 
can get anywhere. It is not large; the 
fuss that has been made over it is out 
of all proportion to its size. It is about 
twenty-four miles long by twelve broad, 
and an active woman can bicycle all round 
it in a day. 

In shape the Isle of Wight is like a flat- 
fish with its mouth open and a notch cut 
in the middle of its back. Bembridge 
Harbour is the mouth, and the muddy 
creek known to the natives as the River 
Medina is the notch. In the middle of 
the island there are hills, which slope down 
towards the edge. If you spread out a 
pocket-handkerchief on the table and then 
take hold of the middle and pull it up a bit 
you get a good rough model of this island. 
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The place is inhabited by Jutes. The 
natives were formerly called Romans and 
lived in villas which are now fast falling 
into decay. The Jutes live in_ villas, 
too, which are in a slightly better state of 
repair. Little Arthur, in his history of 
England, speaks of these Jutes as a warlike 
race, and the remark still holds good, 
though most of them are now on half-pay. 

Royalty has always shown a fenchant 
for this island as a residence. The late 
Charles I. spent many pleasant hours 
here. In Carisbrooke Castle they still 
point out the window by which he at- 
tempted to go home one night, no doubt 
mistaking it for the door in consequence 
of the lateness of the hour. The story 
goes that he got his head through the 
bars, and then found himself unable to go 
forward or backward, and so had to wait 
there till his friends came along and sawed 
him out. Ido not myself believe this story. 
It bears a suspicious resemblance to a 
venerable tradition which has been handed 
down for generations, and which professes 
to account for the insulting and oppro- 
brious epithet sometimes applied to 
natives of this island, of Isle of Wight 
calves. Zhat story is that an Isle of Wight 
labourer, some time in the Middle Ages, 
came to his master one day to tell him 
that the calf had stuck its head through a 
wooden fence, and could not be released. 
The farmer ordered him to saw it out, 
an order which the Isle of Wight man 
literally obeyed by sawing off, not the 
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paling, but the unfortunate animal’s 
head. Ever since when a foreigner 
from the mainland of Hampshire wishes 
to outrage and disgust one of the 
islanders, he has only to refer to this 
distressing incident. Now, that Charles I.’s 
head was taken off, I believe, but not that 
it occurred at Carisbrooke. The best 
authorities place the event at Whitehall, 
and it is not likely that it occurred at 
both places. Few men have such things 
happen to them twice. 

But I anticipate. 

In the first flush of joy at the discovery 
which I had come so far to make, I 
ordered a double ration of grog to be 
served out to all hands. The Tyrant 
went below with alacrity to execute this 
order ; and I may say here that afterwards 
during the cruise whenever we wanted to 
get rid of his presence on deck, in order 
to execute some nautical manceuvre which 
we felt a doubt of his approving, we found 
an allusion to grog a very serviceable 
weapon. I mention this for the benefit of 
other yachtsmen who may suffer under 
similar despotism. 

The moment the Tyrant had dis- 
appeared, the Poet suggested that the 
time had arrived for hoisting the flag of 
the expedition. Out of compliment to the 
Benchers we had decided to adopt as our 
ensign the flag which the well-known 
Middle Temple lamb carries across its 
shoulder. This, as every member of the 
Inn is aware, is a burgee with two tails, 
displaying a red Saint George’s cross on 
a white ground. A replica of this banner 
in silk had been manufactured for us by 
one of the Poet’s lady friends, under his 
directions, and he now proceeded to dis- 
inter it from his portmanteau. As soon as 
it was found, we summoned the Victim, 
who was the only member of the ship’s 
company left on deck, and with his aid 
the simple yet striking pennant was 
quickly run up to the mast-head. 

The result exceeded our expectations. 
Quite a number of passing yachts at 
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once began dipping their flags to us, 
which flags, as we perceived, were rather 
like our own, except that they had only 
one tail. On those yachts which came 
near enough we even saw the people 
rushing for telescopes and turning them 
eagerly on to our deck. 

“They seem to recognise us,” ob- 
served the Bookmaker, thoughtfully. 

The Poet smiled with some com- 
placence. 


“Yes,” he said, “I suppose it has got 


The Tyrant sees our Flag. 


about that I am on board. I did not 
know that my Seaweed Songs were so 
popular among yachting men.” 

Icould not refrainfrom a sarcasticlaugh. 

‘‘Tdiot! Do you really suppose that 
any of these people have ever heard of 
your ridiculous poems?” I demanded. 
“The attention we are exciting is due to 
the fact that they have recognised us as 
the discoverers of the Isle of Wight. Our 
project has naturally been the chief topic 
of interest in yachting circles for a con- 
siderable time, and these persons, nodoubt, 
have been scanning the horizon for the 
first sign of our approach.” 
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“I suppose we haven’t got hold of 
some other fellow’s racing colours by 
mistake ?” suggested the Bookmaker. 

Hardly were the words out of his mouth 
when the Tyrant’s head and shoulders 
emerged from the forecastle. He came 
slowly up on to the deck, and took a 
glance round. The next moment his eye 
fell on our burgee, and an awful change 
came over his face, his eyes started from 
his head, and he reeled, and would have 
fallen overboard but for clutching the stays. 

““What’s that ere ?” he gasped, as soon 
as he could speak. ‘“ Excuse me, gentle- 
men,” he added, in a choking voice, “ but 
I’m afraid that little drop of grog was a 
bit too strong. Would you be so kind as 
to tell me whether there zs anything a- 
flying up at the top of that there mast ?” 

“Certainly,” I answered, with pride. 
“You see there our burgee, the flag of 
the expedition.” 

At this moment the bewildered man 
caught sight of one of the passing yachts, 
a fine schooner of two hundred tons, in 
the act of saluting us. With a hoarse cry 
he rushed to the signal halliards and 
began to haul down our flag for dear life. 

“What are you doing?” I asked. 
“* Leave the flag alone.” 

He turned on me with an expression in 
which rage and pity struggled for the 
mastery. 

‘© Look ’ere, sir, this ain’t no sort of a 
way to goon. If you gentlemen are going 
to bide and play games, you can just put 
me ashore first. 

“What do you mean ?” I said. ‘ What’s 
the matter? What's wrong with that 
burgee ?” 

‘*Do you mean to say you don’t know 
whose flag you're a-flying of?” he de- 
manded in a tone of hard disbelief. 

“T know that it is the lamb’s flag,” I 
retorted, “the lamb of the Middle 
Temple, and as we are all members of that 
Inn I take it we are as much entitled to 
carry it as the lamb is.” 

“T don’t know what you're a-talking 
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of,” returned the Tyrant angrily. “I 
don’t know nothing about no lambs nor 
no inns, unless you mean the Lamb at 
Gosport. ‘That there flag of yours is the 
burgee of the Commodore of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, and the only person as 
can fly it in these waters is the Prince of 
Wales.” 

It was an annoying incident. We did 
not so much mind being forbidden to 
hoist our flag, though why the Commodore 
of the R.Y.S. should be entitled to the 
flag that our lamb has been carrying for 
the last seven hundred years I fail to see. 
But it was disagreeable to think that all 
those other yachts, the property, as we 
now learned, of members of the Squadron, 
had been merely paying homage to naval 
rank all the time that we had given them 
credit for showing respect to scientific 
enterprise. It was discouraging, but it 
was not without its moral lesson. As soon 
as we got to Cowes we changed the device 
on our flag, at the Bookmaker’s insti- 
gation, to a red horseshoe. No doubt 
the Emperor of Germany will come along 
presently, and pretend that that is his 
ensign, 

No sooner was this matter disposed of 
than fresh perils began to gather round 
our devoted heads. The breeze, which 
had been getting lighter and lighter, 
dropped altogether as we emerged from 
Southampton Water, and our gallant craft 
began to drift helplessly at the mercy of 
the treacherous tide. There, right oppo- 
site us, at the distance of only three or 
four miles, lay Cowes, but we were being 
slowly carried past it down the Solent, 
perhaps to be dashed upon the dreaded 
Needles, and never heard of more. ° 

It was curious to see how each man’s 
idiosyncrasy asserted itself in the hour of 
trial. While I was sensibly and pru- 
dently jotting down a few brief testa- 
mentary dispositions, the Bookmaker 
began offering to give or take the odds 
against our ever seeing the dear old 
Temple again. The Poet, at the same 
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time, was observed to sink into a reverie, 
and on being questioned he admitted that 
he was composing his Swan Song, to be 
recited at the moment when our helpless 
bark struck on the rocks. 

The Bookmaker and I exchanged looks 
of dismay at this last piece of intelligence. 
We were both brave men, and shipwreck 
and death were, so to speak, all in the 
day’s work. But a Swan Song was just 
the one thing which we had not bargained 
for, and we therefore summoned the 
Tyrant and bade him save our lives. 

The Tyrant, who was gradually sinking 
into a somnolent condition, seemed at 
first disposed to resent the dropping of 
the wind as a personal injury done him 
by us. But after some show of grief and 
indignation he consented to anchor on 
the Brambles, a sandbank lying out some- 
where in the middle of the Solent. While 
the sails were being lowered, we heard 
him grumbling aloud to his assistants : 

“We’m get under weigh at five in the 
morning, you hear ?” 

We brought up close beside one of 
those interesting objects which are found 
scattered so freely over the surface of 
these waters, and are knownas buoys. It 
was long supposed by the vulgar that these 
buoys, which are extremely small, and diffi- 
cult to see at any distance, were intended 
to mark outthechannels. Had that been 
really so, of course they would have been 
made large and conspicuous, thereby 
ruining the pilots, a most deserving class of 
men. They are in reality the property 
of the various yacht clubs, and their pur- 
pose is to provide yachting men with a 
pleasurable and exciting form of sport 
known as “ picking up the buoy.” 

This pastime, which is very much like 
tent-pegging, is played as follows. You 
first mame your buoy—say, the West 
Lepe. The Bembridge Ledge Buoy is a 
favourite with skilled players, but it is too 
difficult for the beginner, as there are 
several other buoys near it, which are apt 
to confuse the eye, and if you go much 
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inside of the object buoy, you run your 
boat on to the Ledge, which is equal toa 
coup at billiards, and counts three against 
you if you are drowned, and two if you 
are not. The West Lepe is less danger- 
ous, and affords very fair sport, as it is 
not easy to find, and may readily be con- 
founded with the East Lepe close to it, 
both buoys being coloured red and white, 
and the only difference being that one is 
shaped like a mustard tin and the other 
like a cottage loaf. Having selected your 
buoy, you start out from your moorings, 
taking the tiller yourself, and sending 
your skipper below, as it is considered 
cheating to accept his advice. You aim 
at your buoy by guess, and if, when you 
first sight it, your boat is heading straight 
for it, so that you reach it without altering 
your course, you have won the game. 
This is rarely done even by professionals. 
Failing that, the player must next try how 
close he can go to the buoy without 
actually colliding with it, and it is at this 
point that the gamebecomes most exciting, 
as the action of the wind and tide is ex- 
tremely deceptive, and you may find 
yourself swept right away to leeward when 
you think you have the game in hand. 

Many yachtsmen consider this sport 
more interesting than racing, and in fact 
the finding of the buoys forms one of the 
elements of uncertainty in racing. By 
itself, it corresponds to playing agains 
bogey at golf. 

As soon as we were safely anchored we 
prepared for our first dinner on board. 
At this meal the Poet, rushing from one 
extreme to the other, appeared in evening 
dress, a move which told well with the 
hands, and gave childish satisfaction to 
the Tyrant, who at once announced that 
he should weigh the anchor again at 
3a.m. The repast itself was quite Epicu- 
rean, comprising tinned soup, tinned 
salmon, tinned peas, tinned curry, and 
tinned beef. The only thing that wasn’t 
tinned was the bread. As we sat down to 
it I asked, with quiet triumph : 
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**Well, what do you men think of my 
catering ?” 

The Bookmaker cast an uneasy glance 
round, and looked at the Poet. The 
Poet followed his example, and turned to 
me with an ungrateful scowl. 

“T am accustomed to take salt with 
my food,” he said, nastily. ‘‘ Where is 
the salt ?” 

I drew back in dismay. Salt was just 
the one thing that I had overlooked. 
Inwardly cursing that plausible Yacht 
Provision man who had so grossly de- 
ceived me, I made a gallant attempt to 
pass the matter off. 

“Salt!” I exclaimed, with well-acted 
surprise. 
“You must 
be joking. 
All these 
viands__be- 
fore us are 
saturated 
with salt. 
The very 
air we are | (US Zt 
breathing _gW \ 
comes to us V7 
across the 
briny sur- 
face of the deep, laden with it. Do you 
want to be struck down by the ravages of 
scurvy?” The Poet smiled scornfully, 
and took a spoonful of soup. 

“This soup is not saturated with it,” 
he retorted. “It is beastly, It is satu- 
rated with tin, not salt. If this is your 
idea of yachting, to drag us out here, miles 
from any hotel, and ask us to eat tinned 
garbage without salt, no more yachting for 
me. I wish I had stayed in the Temple. 
Even the Benchers provide salt for their 
guests. As it is I shall go ashore, if I 


have to row there.” 

While I was writhing under these bitter 
taunts, barbed as they were by the mute re- 
proachful glances of the Bookmaker, there 
came a knock at the door of communica- 
tion between the cabin and the fore- 
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castle, and the voice of the Tyrant was 
heard: 

“ Have you gentlemen got any salt in 
there? ’Cause, if not, I'll bring in some of 
ours.” 

A glad cry broke from our parched 
lips. Never did Tyrant become more 
suddenly popular than that worthy man, 
whom we had so cruelly misjudged, as he 
rolled through the doorway with an egg- 
cup filled to the brim with the precious 
commodity. Filled with remorse, we 
forgot all his previous harshness, and 
blessed him unaware. He _ retired, 
muttering something about getting under 
weigh at two o’clock. How true it is that 
beneath a 
rough and 
forbidding 
exterior 
there may 
lurk a kind 
and loving 
heart ! 

After din- 
_ mer we sat 
=; out on deck 
and smoked 
in the moon- 
light. The 
scene was very beautiful, reminding us 
of the Thames as seen from the Temple 
Garden at night. In the bows hung 
our riding-light, which we always showed 
when at anchor between sunset and 
sunrise. The Crew informed us that 
this was the law, and we took his 
word for it. The hands were turning 
in below, and we heard the last muffled 
growl of the Tyrant as he fell into his 
hammock: ‘Start one o’clock in morn- 
ing!” 

It was a soothing experience to find 
ourselves out there upon the water, as 
lonely as if half the Atlantic stretched 
between us and the nearest land, far 
away from the insolence of Benchers 
and the cold indifference of solicitors, 
alone with the peaceful night and the un- 
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changing stars. In the offing the lights 
of Cowes shone softly over the waves, 
going out one by one as the night drew 
down, till only the thronging lanterns of 
the shipping in the roadstead were left 
signalling to our own solitary lamp across 
the deep. Here and there in the offing 
redand green spots of light came stealing 
swiftly and noiselessly along the tide, 
marking the passage of some belated 
steamer. Overhead the thick radiance 
of the stars showed like the clustered 
riding-lights of an invisible argosy of the 
heavens. The warm vaporous moon was 
setting slowly behind a low headland of 
the shadowed isle, on which the trees 
stood out gaunt and black like some 
soiemn grove in the land of the de- 
parted. 

When I started out to write this book 
I hired a professional hand to do the 
serious descriptions and chunks of 
suburban morality in between which are 
necessary to make a book of this kind 
take with the public. But, unfortunately, 
he struck at the last moment on a question 
of terms, so that I have had to turn to 
and knock out something myself. The 
above is about the best I can do. It is 
not first-rate, but it is middling, and cal- 
culated, in my opinion, to go down in 
Clapham. I read it to the Bookmaker, 
and he said it made him feel creepy 
and uncomfortable, and as if he should 
like a drink. I expect to improve as I 
go on. 

The Bookmaker himself was softened 
by the influence of the hour, and ceased 
at last to speculate on his chance of ob- 
taining a copy of Sporting Life in the 
morning. The Poet sat apart absorbed 
in meditation, and every now and then 
heaved a mournful sigh. It is under- 
stood among his friends that the Poet is 
haunted by secret remorse for having once 
wrecked the life of a Marchioness whose 
love he was unable to return. The de- 


tails of this sad story have never tran- 
spired, but whenever the Poet appears 
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more than usually melancholy and _ ab- 
stracted it is assumed that his thoughts 
are turning to this high-born but unhappy 
lady. On this occasion, doubtless, her 
fair, forlorn image had risen before him 
to reproach him with the cruel past. 

It was the Bookmaker who at last broke 
the spell by remarking that he was jolly 
sleepy. 

“*T tell you what,” he went on to say, 
*let’s turn in now, and then in the morn- 
ing we shall rise as fresh as larks, and 
have a glorious dip over the side before 
breakfast.” 

The suggestion was accepted with 
cordiality. We were probably deceived 
in thinking that we heard a hollow voice 
from the forecastle as we went below, 
muttering some broken words that 
sounded like : “ Star’ twel’ o’lock !” 

In the morning I was roused by a 
horrible noise as if a waterspout had de- 
scended upon the deck. I opened my 
eyes, and dimly perceived a sheet of water 
washing to and fro over the narrow prism 
of glass let into the roof of my berth to 
serve as a window. The next moment 
the water commenced to trickle through a 
leak not mentioned in the yacht’s inven- 
tory, and to fall coldly and clammily on 
the bridge of my nose. 

I wriggled to and fro for a minute, 
vainly trying to get from under this primi- 
tive shower bath, and finally dived 
miserably off my shelf head-foremost on 
to the floor. As I did so I heard hollow 
moans coming from the ladies’ cabin, 
which told me that my companions were 
also rising with the freshness of larks, 
according to our arrangement. 

I have no means of knowing what the 
feelings of the lark really are, but if the 
average lark feels at all like the three 
shivering figures in pyjamas who presently 
emerged on the deck of the Fo/y, clutch- 
ing their towels in blue and .trembling 
fingers, then I can only say that that bird 
has sounded a depth of wretchedness 
which I trust is rare among the feathered 
2E2 
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race, and his joyous carol is a very 
finished piece of acting indeed. 

The Tyrant, I ought to say, had not 
quite fulfilled his threats of over-night. It 
was now nearly eight o'clock, and the 
anchor had not been disturbed from its 
oozy bed. What had roused us was not 
the process of weighing that implement, 
but the far more fearful proceeding known 
as swabbing the deck. The whole sur- 
face of the Fo//y was streaming with water, 
in which the Tyrant and his satellites 
were paddling about ankle-deep, sweep- 
ing the tor- 
rent this way 
and that 
with mops, 
and appar- 
ently revel- 
ling in their 
task. 

We got to 
know after- 
wards that 
this is, in 
fact, the 
most cher- 
ished pursuit 
of yacht sea- 
men. The a 
average So- - 
lent skipper 
would rather 
you knocked off his grog than restrained 
him from swabbing the deck. With 
many of these men the thing becomes 
a mania, and in the winter, if they are 
on shore, they are said to pay money 
out of their savings for permission to 
come into a yachting yard and swab 
vessels that may be laying up there. 
There is a story of a seamen’s missionary 
who was trying to reform an old salt, and 
induce him to take the pledge. He had 
painted the hereafter of the sinner in 
colours which left nothing to the imagina- 
tion, but still the old man held out. It 
was useless to tell him that he would have 
no water to drink in the Hold, because 
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the old fellow wouldn’t have realised that 
as any deprivation. It would have meant 
no change in his habits. So, finally, the 
missionary played his big hand by pointing 
out that if there were no water down there, 
there would be no swabbing. It was a 
bluff, of course, because a spirit might 
swab with fire and brimstone out of the 
lake, but the poor old fellow didn’t know 
this, and it fairly scooped him in. He 
signed the pledge on the spot, turned 
over a new leaf, made money in the shrimp 
and whelk trade, and is now deacon of 
a Baptist 
chapel, 
which he 
swabs three 
times a day 
with his own 
hands. I 
give this 
anecdote for 
what it is 
worth. 

While we 
were taking 
in the dis- 
mal and de- 
pressing 
spectacle on 
deck we 
made faint 
attempts to 
keep up each other’s spirits. 

“ Now, then,” I said, as encouragingly as 
I could, “which of you fellows will be 
in first ?” 

“ Ah, let’s toss up for it,” replied the 
Bookmaker, edging a little away from the 
side of the vessel. “The water looks 
glorious.” 

“Yes, g-glorious certainly, but a trifle 
c-cold, I think,” murmured the Poet 
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between his chattering teeth. 

“ C-cold, n-nonsense ; b-b-bracing, you 
mean,” retorted the Bookmaker, who was 
fastassuming the appearance of an Ancient 
Briton in his war-paint. 

““[ suppose 
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the best time to bathe?” I said, tenta- 
tively. 

Isaw a look of hope come into their eyes. 

*T’m not so sure about that,” the Poet 
said quickly. “Now I come to think of 
it, I believe the best medical authorities 
say you should bathe an hour or two after 
breakfast.” , 

The Bookmaker took another look at 
the leaden-hued billows as they lapped 
forbiddingly against the side. 

“T don’t believe in those something 
doctors as a rule,” he remarked, “ but they 
seem to have got hold of the right tip this 
time.” 

We stood for a few seconds longer, pre- 
tending to hesitate, and then, averting our 
eyes from each other like men who doa 
deed of shame, we softly stole down the 
ladder again. 

This was the first and last time of our 
rising as fresh as larks to have a glorious 
dip over the side before breakfast. The 
effect was to make the Bookmaker un- 
popular, and for some time after sugges- 
tions from him were received with great 
caution. 

Directly after breakfast a light breeze 
sprang up from the south-west, and we 
made a leisureiy start for Cowes. The 
Poet, who had now succeeded to the com- 
mand, was too lazy to steer himself, but 
ungenerously refused to entrust the helm 
to my experienced hands. 

“No, no, old man,” he said, in a tone 
which many would have considered offen- 
sive, “1 don’t want to spend another night 
out here. I want to really get to Cowes 
some time, you know.” 

The Tyrant accordingly took charge of 
the tiller, and we settled ourselves com- 
fortably on the deck. The day was now 
hot, and we were glad of the grateful 
shadow cast by the mainsail. The Poet 
had brought up one of the great sea- 
novelist’s works to read, but just as he 
was going to open it he Bookmaker 
carelessly produced a pack of cards and 
suggested solo whist. 


This, as I warned them at the time, 
was not a correct yachting thing to do, 
and I fear that it served to lower us 
yet further in the opinion of the hands. 
But it was useless to remonstrate with 
such men as I had on board. The first 
day they had been on their good 
behaviour, they had been posing to some 
extent for the benefit of the Crew, but now 
the novelty was worn off they dropped the 
mask, and set themselves to bring dis- 
grace upon what might have been a well- 
conducted voyage. 

We had been playing quietly for halfan 
hour or so, when suddenly, without the 
smallest warning, the Tyrant shouted out 
—‘LayO!” His two minions rushed to 
the head sheets, the Fo/ly gave a heavy 
lurch, and the mainsail swung violently 
across the deck, the boom knocking our 
straw hats over our eyes. At the same 
time we found ourselves deprived of the 
sail’s protecting shadow, and exposed to 
the full glare of an August sun. 

The Poet was much annoyed. 

‘*What’s the matter? What are you 
doing?” he shouted. “I want the sail 
back on the other side.” 

The Tyrant, who had evidently now 
come to the conclusion that we were three 
escaped lunatics for whose lives he was 
responsible to Providence, gazed at the 
Poet with pity, as he explained : 

“ We’m bound to tack, sir, if you wants 
to get to Cowes. If we bides on the 
other tack, we’m get to Ryde.” 

“Then let us go to Ryde,” returned 
the Poet, with decision. ‘“ Go where you 
like, as long as you keep the mainsail 
on the sunny side of the deck.” 

But both the Bookmaker and I felt 
that this childish self-indulgence could 
not be permitted. Together we impressed 
on the Poet that if he persisted in his 
Sybaritic ideas of yachting our partner- 
ship must come to a speedy termination. 
So he reluctantly gave way, and allowed 
the Folly to hold on her course. 

Meanwhile, the Tyrant made a well- 
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meant effort to amuse and interest us by 
explaining some of the mysteries of sea- 
manship. 

I gathered that the main object of sea- 
men is to use language that shall mean 
exactly the opposite of what you naturally 
expect. Thus the left side of the vessel 
is called the port, and the right is called 
the starboard ; but when you want to go 
towards the left you don’t port, but you 
starboard. Similarly, if you are sailing to 
the starboard of the place you want to get 
to, you are said to be on the port tack, 
and when you are going to port of it, you 
are then on the starboard tack, or, as the 
Tyrant expressed it, you have got the star- 
board tack on board. 

It appears that there is a very great 
satisfaction in having the starboard tack 
on board, because then everything that 
floats is bound to get out of your way. 
If, therefore, you see another yacht com- 
ing dangerously near, when you are not on 
the starboard tack, and feel any doubt as 
to how to avoid running it down, it is a 
sound plan to promptly alter your course 
and get on the starboard tack before the 
other vessel has time to collide with you. 
I executed this neat manceuvre myself 
several times in the course of the next 
few weeks, and found the benefit of 
it. It was often amusing to see the con- 
sternation which the crew of the attack- 
ing yacht were thrown into by this simple 
yet effective strategy. 

We had not been going long on our 
new tack before the wind caught the 
Queen of Hearts and her attendant 
Knave, and carried them overboard, to 
find refuge in a watery grave from the 
vengeance of the King who was about 
to fall upon them from the Bookmaker’s 
hand. Their beautiful but pathetic end 
broke up the game, and we turned our 
attention to the fast-nearing shores of the 
Isle of Wight. 

On one side of the estuary of the 
Medina lay the great metropolis of yacht- 
ing, West Cowes. On the other, peeping 
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forth above the trees, we could just see the 
towers of a well-built modern residence, 
standing in its own spacious and secluded 
grounds, the property of a widow Lady, 
who is widely known and respected in 
the island. We heard a good deal of her 
during our visit, but did not see her, as 
she lives very quietly and takes no part in 
public affairs. Her daughter is Governess 
of Carisbrooke Castle, but she herself is 
not even on the District Council. We 
did think of calling before we left, but 
several men whom we met about assured 
us that it would be really kinder on our 
part to refrain. 

Cowes appeared to be a bustling little 
place. It is really nothing but a long 
wharf, with a succession of landing-stages 
and slipways in front, and a row of hotels 
and yacht clubs behind. Along the front 
runs the deep channel by which the 
packets from Southampton and elsewhere 
approach and leave, and on either side of 
this fairway are the anchorage grounds 
of the innumerable yachts, millions of 
pounds’ worth of these expensive toys 
being gathered together here during the 
great Week. 

In the middle of the fleet, as we came 
up, we caught sight of the two Royal 
yachts, huge black paddle-steamers, one 
of which is used by “the Prince” as a 
floating house during the regattas. He 
does not fly the lamb’s burgee on board 
this, however, but a royal standard and a 
union jack, one as a prince and the other 
as an admiral. Both these ensigns, we 
observed, were fluttering from the same 
mast-head. It must be awkward to have so 
many flags that you have not enough 
masts to go round. The lamb’s burgee 
is hoisted on the Britannia only, when 
she is not racing, in which latter case 
she carries a square pennant with three 
feathers. I understand that even this 
device was violently taken by a former 
Prince of Wales from its rightful owner, 
so that I suppose the lamb cannot com- 
plain of being robbed of his burgee. 
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As soon as we had passed the outer- 
most buoy in the roads the Tyrant wanted 
to anchor, but this we would not hear 
of, and we finally brought up in a nice 
smooth berth, well out of the waves, and 
just opposite a quaint old structure which 
the Tyrant informed us was called the 
Castle. 

And now approached the great moment 
to which we had looked forward so eagerly, 
when we were to set the crown on our 
labours by landing on the soil of the long- 
sought island. The wooden ladder with 
two steps was brought out, the dinghy was 
manned, and we solemnly took our places. 
At such a moment we could afford to 
be magnanimous, and the Poet ordered 
another double ration of grog. The Crew 
and the Victim then bent to the oars, 
while the Tyrant watched us with glisten- 
ing eyes from the deck ; and we threaded 
our way skilfully between the throng of 
steam launches, oil launches, electric 
launches, sailing boats, and rowing boats, 
to the shore. 

Observing a neat well-built landing-stage 
in front of us, the Poet directed the dinghy 
alongside, and we proceeded to disem- 
bark. A man in nautical costume, who 
had been watching us with considerable 
interest as we approached, came hastily 
down to meet us as westepped out. The 
Poet went up to him, observing, with a 
graceful bow: 

“ The Isle of Wight, I believe ?” 

The man gave him an angry stare, and 
returned : 

“Excuse me, gentlemen, but are you 
members of the Squadron ? ” 

“ Squadron, what squadron ?” asked the 
Poet, mildly. 

“The Royal Yacht Squadron, sir, what 
this slip belongs to,” said the man. 

The Poet turned to us and asked with 
the air of a man who cannot burden his 
memory with trifles : 

“ Let me see, are we members of this— 
er—squadron, or not?” 

“Really, I hardly know,” said the 


Bookmaker, loftily, “I belong to so many 
of these things. But if not we will join. 
You men have no objection to join it, I 
suppose ?” 

The mariner in charge of the jetty 
interrupted at this point : 

“You must get off this slip, gentlemen, 
please. Only members of the Squadron 
and officers in the Navy is allowed to use 
this slip.” 

“Indeed !” I exclaimed, a bright idea 
striking me. “ I ama member of the Inns 
of Court Rifle Volunteers. Are members 
of that corps allowed to land here ?” 

The man was evidently taken out of his 
bearings by this question. 

“T never heard that they was,” he 
answered half-heartedly. 

“TI expect they are,” I said, with in- 
creasing confidence. “Just go and en- 
quire at the office, and bring us word.” 

He gave a rather doubtful glance at us, 
as if suspecting that we meant to bolt on 
shore as soon as he was out of the way. 
But he went to makethe enquiry, while we 
stood about in dignified attitudes, enjoy- 
ing the admiration of a smaii crowd which 
had begun to collect along the front, and 
which evidently thought we were emperors 
in our own country. 

Presently the man returned, looking 
angry. 

“No, you can’t land here,” he snapped. 
“ Please to go to the next slip. The Prince 
is coming out.” 

“Prince, what prince?” enquired the 
Poet, blandly. 

The mariner turned purple. 

“ Look here, gentlemen, do you know 
where you are, or anything about it?” 
he gasped. “The Prince of Wales, of 
course !” 

“ Still the Prince of Waies! 
us at every turn,” I muttered. 

The Poet replied cheerfully to the man : 

“OQ yes, we know him. He is a member 
of our Inn.” 

“A Bencher!” put in the Bookmaker, 
gloomily. 


He meets 
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It was too true! After covering all 
these weary miles of sea and land, in the 
vain hope of escaping from our oppressors, 
we now found ourselves confronted with 
one of them in the very hour of our 
triumph. It was the last straw, and it 
broke our hearts. 

Bidding a sad adieu to the seneschal 
of the Squadron slip, we re-entered our 
dinghy, and had ourselves put ashore with- 
out fuss at some steps a little farther on. 
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fro without having to pass through their 
street. 

The prices which prevailed in the shops 
at first led me to suppose that there was a 
famine raging on the island. It was not till 
thethird or fourth day ofour stay that I made 
my famous discovery with regard to these 
shops, namely, that the price of everything 
is just twice as much to a person in blue 
clothes as it isto a person in brown. The 
frightful expense in which I was involved 

by my yachting suit sobered even 
me, though I am a fairly wealthy 
man. I reckoned afterwards that 
the extra outlay which I thus in- 
curred was enough to pay for an 
ordinary tweed suit, to be worn 
exclusively when shopping in 
Cowes. 

All this has been brought about 
since Cowes has become the Mecca 





‘“*The Isle of Wight, I believe ?” 


Here we separated, the Poet going to seek 
out some ladies of his acquaintance who 
were in the neighbourhood, and the Book- 
maker commencing a round of the hotel 
bars with a view of making a book on the 


morrow’s regatta. 
I set out to make my first exploration 


of the town, and discovered that it con- 
tained one very narrow and very crooked 
street, so narrow and crooked that I now 
believe that yachts must have been first 
invented by the inhabitants in order that 
they might have a means of going to and 


of the millionaire. The Poet, the Book- 
maker, and I, have in consequence formed 
a league to suppress these persons. We 
consider that, as a social element, the 
millionaire is the worst failure of the 
century. He has lost his attraction, 
because he has lost his originality. The 
old idea of a millionaire used to be a man 
who never washed, and who sat in a 
kitchen with a sanded floor, drinking 
champagne out of a brown jug, and 
lighting a clay pipe with Bank of England 
notes. Instead of that his modern 
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representative shaves his beard, avoids 
jewellery, and is generally a total ab- 
stainer. The millionaire has missed his 
mark. It was within his power to have 
popularised eccentricity. He might have 
made shirt sleeves chic, and forced society 
to accept the spittoon. As it is he has 
chosen to sink to the lowest depths of re- 
spectability, and the world has no more 
need of him. 

I admit that I was discouraged by the 
reception I met with at my first landing 
on the island I had discovered. But I 
consoled myself with the thought that 
my illustrious rival, Columbus, had en- 
countered similar rebuffs in the course 
of his career, and also with the thought 
that the Special Commissioner of the 
Law Quarieriy was not present. 

The following bulletin, which I des- 
patched to the Common Room, as soon 
as I reached the telegraph office, will be 
found to compare favourably for modesty 
and accuracy with the statements which 
some modern explorers make about their 
doings under similar circumstances : 

“Island discovered, after stormy and 
eventful voyage. Triumphal reception. 
Popular enthusiasm at fever heat. Mem- 
bers of the expedition all sober. Organise 
lecture tour for our return.” 


IV. 


EVILS OF YACHT-RACING — MEASURING A 
YACHT—THE QUEEN’S CUP—DISAPPOINTING 
RESULT — THE POET AND THE LADIES — 
THE INFANT FIEND—A DEED OF DARK-~ 
NESS—RYDE—BEMBRIDGE—THE MIRAGE. 


Life on board a yacht at Cowes dur- 
ing the Week would be very plea- 
sant if it were not for the races. They 
spoil it. The extent to which you are 
expected to sacrifice all pleasure and com- 
fort to the one object of watching a lot of 
boats sailing round and round makes life 
a burden too great to be borne. 

If the persons who get up these races 
would have them all at the same time, 
and get them over, it would not be so 
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bad. But that is just what they won’t do. 
They try to spin the thing out by starting 
them at intervals all day long, so that you 
never have five minutes to yourself. As 
sure as we were down below enjoying 
ourselves, having breakfast, or, perhaps, a 
quiet game of cards, the Tyrant would 
come along to the head of the companion 
and shout out: ‘The forties are under 
weigh”; or, “The twenties are coming 
up”; and we were obliged to rush madly 


“up on deck, and stand about pretending 


to take an interest in their proceedings. 

I had my knife into the twenties a good 
deal, because they usually selected as the 
time for starting the precise moment at 
which the hot bacon was put upon the 
table, and, of course, by the time we had 
seen them safely off it was stone cold. 
But my worst enemies were the forties, 
because they invariably broke in upon my 
last luscious doze, and dragged me out of 
my warm berth to stand shivering in a 
cold breeze while they crossed a line or 
went round a mark-boat, or did some- - 
If I 


thing equally useless and absurd. 
had heard one morning that every forty 
had gone to the bottom with its owner on 
board, I tremble to think what my real 


feelings would have been. But, of course, 
I recognised at the time that such feelings 
were wrong, and I have since tried hard 
to conquer them. 

The way in which these classes are 
fixed is simple enough. The rules of 
yacht measurement are such as may be 
worked out by achild. You first ascer- 
tain the exact length to a decimal of an 
inch of the yacht on the water-line, which 
is obtained by weighing the yacht in .a 
vacuum, and then treating it as floating in 
water on a spirit-level, at an equilibrium, 
with no allowance for wind or waves. 
You then measure it with equal nicety all 
round, that is to say, across the deck, 
down the side, under the keel, and up 
again the other side. Next you multiply 
the girth thus obtained by 465°8 and 
add the result to the length; multiply 
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the length by 728°34 and divide it 
by the girth measurement, and subtract 
this result from the other. Then you 
ascertain to the thousandth decimal of 
a square inch the area of the sails, which 
is not arrived at by measuring the sails 
themselves, but by measuring the masts 
and spars, and working out the result by 
trigonometry and logarithms. The figures 
thus arrived at are multiplied by them- 
selves, divided by the square root of the 
length, subtracted from the cube root of 
the girth, and then added to the quotient 
of the length, girth, and sail area, the final 
result being divided by 7 + }§ — = + 
1704329°0020795. 

This comes out 40 or 20 as the case 
may be, and the yacht is classed accord- 
ingly. 

The above explanation must be taken 
subject to any new rules which may be 
adopted by the Yacht Racing Association 
before this work reaches the hands of the 
printer. The Y.R.A. usually alters its 
method of measurement about twice in 
every year, in order to shift the yachts 
about from one class to another, and 
avoid monotony. The result is some- 
times a little confusing to the untrained 
mind. For instance, the last alteration 
adopted by them had the curious effect of 
reducing the rating of the big yachts from 
about 150 to 100, while it raised the next 
class, the “forties,” to 60 or 65. One 
unfortunate boat that had raced with the 
forties all its life found itself just thrown 
out by the fraction of an inch, and com- 
pelled to pit itself against A/e/eor and 
Britannia. 

These complicated arrangements pro- 
duced the most unfortunate effect on the 
mind of the Bookmaker, who formed the 
conviction that the darkest wiles of the 
turf were “not in it” with the mysteries 
of yacht-racing. 

“T’m out of this, you know, old man,” 
he said, pathetically, on the second day. 
“T am accustomed to deal with trainers, 
and bookies, and simple, homely men of 
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that sort, and I understand their little, 
childlike dodges. But the way they handi- 
cap these blessed yachts sickens me, I 
give you my word. Jf that sort of thing 
were allowed on the turf, it would destroy 
all confidence. I can see now why the 
betting is so shy at these places. You put 
your money on a boat that starts out as a 
crack twenty, and she comes back in the 
evening a bad last in the forties’ race; I 
tell you it isn’t good enough. Just ordi- 
nary, fair cheating I flatter myself I know 
all about, but there’s something about 
this business that wants clearing up.” 

I am afraid these hostile conclusions of 
the Bookmaker were strengthened by the 
result of the race for the Queen’s Cup. 
As he had failed to make a book on shore 
he persuaded us to join in a sweep over 
this classic event. We each put in half-a- 
crown, and as there were four boats 
entered we gave a ticket to the Tyrant, to 
whom the whole idea seemed to come as 
an absolute novelty. The Bookmaker 
himself drew Meteor, the favourite, the 
Poet secured Britannia, and I got Hester, 
a boat which used to be classed asa sixty. 
What its rating was now nobody seemed 
to know. The poor old Mohawi, an old- 
fashioned forty, fell to the Tyrant, who 
said it was doubtful whether she would 
cross the line. However, they all started 
together, at breakfast-time, of course, and 
-we lost sight of them somewhere off 
Ryde. 

The finish was naturally arranged to 
come off at dinner-time. Just as we were 
sitting down, we heard the dreaded 
warning— 

“The Meteor’s coming in!” 

Leaving our soup untasted we hurried 
up and spent ten minutes in watching the 
majestic mountain of white canvas pass 
with light, almost imperceptible, motion 
along the outside of the anchored fleet 
of yachts, till it drew into full view oppo- 
site the Squadron Castle. The next 
moment the gun fired. 

“She’ve won, gentlemen,” explained 
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the Tyrant, “if she’ve saved her time on 
Britannia.” 

The Bookmaker did not hear, or did 
not understand, this last clause. 

“ Pay up, you Johnnies,” he exclaimed, 
exultantly. ‘‘ Hang it, there’s something 
in this yacht-racing business after all.” 

We handed over our half-crowns, subject 
to the official timing, and went down to 
our frozen soup. As soon as it was dis- 
posed of and a smoking (tinned) lobster 
placed before us, the Tyrant summoned 
us again : 

‘Here comes Britannia, gentlemen 

We tore ourselves away from the lobster, 
and ascended to witness Britannia’s ap- 
proach. Inch by inch the snowy pyramid 
glided up behind the thicket of masts, till 
she too emerged on the line, and received 
a gun, while her enormous balloon top- 
sail came tumbling down in the bows. 

“What does that gun mean?” I asked. 

‘“ Britannia ’ve won,” answered the 
Tyrant. ‘“ She’ve saved her time on the 
Meteor.” 

“ But you said Meteor had won,” cried 
the Bookmaker, savagely. 

* Ah, so she had, sir, but now Britannia 
’ve beaten she on her time.” 

The Poet laughed gaily. 

“Come, old fellow, I'll trouble you to 
hand over those half-crowns,” he said, ad- 
dressing the infuriated Bookmaker. 

The Bookmaker said several things 
unnecessary to be transcribed. 

“Of all the silly, hideous, shameful 
hoaxes I’ve ever had to do with, this 
yacht-racing business is the worst,” he 
concluded. ‘Take your miserable 
money; and if ever I bet on another 
of these things you may hang meat the 
yard-arm, that’s all I can say.” 

I should have been glad if it had been 
all. Unfortunately the Bookmaker could, 
and did, say very much more. I thought 
myself that his violence was uncalled-for. 
I like to see a man take a little thing of 
that kind good-temperedly; but I am 
bound to admit that the Poet made things 
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worse by the ill-natured. and aggressive 
ostentation with which he pocketed the 
half-crowns. 

We went below once more and made a 
half-hearted attack on the lobster. The 
next course was (tinned) curried chicken, 
and we had got nearly half-way through it 
when we were again interrupted : 

“The Hester's in sight!” 

“Bother the Hester/” said the Poet, 
crossly. ‘‘ The race is over now.” 

I hesitated. The Tyrant shouted 
again : 

““The Hester's coming up fine.” 

“IT suppose I ought to go up and see 
my own boat finish,” I said. 

And I made my way on deck, followed 
reluctantly by the others. 

In the absence of the two giants, 
Hester seemed a very imposing craft, as 
she came gliding gracefully up towards 
the line, with a man just visible swarming 
up the mast ready to cast loose the top- 
sail. Before it could begin to flutter the 
sound of the gun again came booming 
from the Castle. 

Why, what is that for?” I demanded. 

“ Hester 've won,” replied the Tyrant, 
impassively. ‘“She’ve saved her time on 
Britannia. I had a thought as she were 
going to.” 

I turned with a sarcastic smile to the 
Poet, who presented a picture of stupefac- 
tion. 

“ Now, old man, I’ll thank you for those 
half-crowns,” I remarked, with quiet 
triumph. “And let this be a lesson to 
you how you indulge in premature boast- 
ing. Any judge of yachts could have 
told that Hester would win this race. For 
her size she is the finest craft afloat. 
Come, pay up, and don’t grumble.” 

But the Poet did grumble. He 
showed himself in a very unfavourable 
light indeed. 

“‘ Well, this is simply the most childish, 
absurd folly I have ever seen,” he ex- 
claimed. “It is positively disgusting. 
It is turning what ought to be a fine 
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manly sport into a farce. No more yacht- 
racing for me!” And he almost flung the 
seven-and-sixpence at me. 

I laughed in his face as I pocketed the 
coins with empressement. 

“Don’t lose your temper, my dear 
fellow,” I said, cheerfully. “If you can’t 
take it better than that you ought not to 
have joined in at all. It is really very 
funny the way you two men have been 
bitten. I can’t help laughing, you look 
so cross over it. But let’s come down 
and finish our dinner in peace.’ 

They obeyed sullenly, and sat at the 
table looking daggers at me, though I 
could see the Bookmaker felt a certain 
pleasure in the Poet’s discomfiture. We 
were just pouring out our coffee when the 
Tyrant announced the arrival of the 
Mohawk ; but as my interest in the race 
was now over I resisted his pressing 
solicitations to go on deck, nor did I 
fathom the meaning of the strange 


glances exchanged between my two com- 
panions. 
Suddenly there was a sound as of agun 


being fired. Instantly these men, whom 
I had looked upon as my friends, sprang 
to their feet with looks of exultant malice, 
and burst into loud, discordant laughter. 

“What is the matter?” I asked, 
coldly. 

The reply came down the companion- 
way from the lips of the unconscious 
Tyrant : 

“ The Mohawk have won, gentlemen. 
She've saved her time on the Hester!” 

And almost before I could grasp the 
meaning of this stunning blow, the Poet 
shouted out : 

“Now, my boy, just hand over those 
half-crowns to the skipper, will you? And 
let this be a lesson to you not to indulge 
in boasting. Pay up, and assume a plea- 
sant smile.” 

The reader will agree with me that the 
best of men would have given way to 
irritation under such circumstances. I 
admit that I lost my temper and said 
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things which I had better have left 
unsaid. I gave the poor Tyrant his 
seven-and-sixpence, which I did not 
grudge him; but I did not conceal my 
opinion of the whole transaction. I 
said : 

“They call this a race, a fair, open 
race. That may be the opinion enter- 
tained of it in yachting circles; I carnot 
say. To me it appears to be the most 
miserable, contemptible, abominable, 
swindling piece of chicanery that has ever 
come under my notice. I do not intend 
to bet on yacht-races again. I may bet 
on horses or dogs, or bicycles or motor- 
cars, or black-beetles or slugs, if I am 
tempted, but not on yachts.” 

These remarks, instead of being received 
with sympathy, only served as food for 
coarse merriment to the bounders whom I 
had been foolish enough to bring on board. 
The result was a quarrel, for which I was 
not to blame, and which was only healed the 
next day by the rumour that a protest had 
been lodged, as all the yachts had gone 
round the wrong buoy, and the race would 
have to be sailed over again. 


The real charm ot Cowes is the feeling 
of lawlessness and barbaric independence, 
combined with easy access to civilisation. 
In the morning we lay about on deck in 
the sun, smoking our curly meerschaums, 
and watching the people on board the other 
yachts all round us smoking theirs. In 
the afternoon we went on shore, and pur- 
sued our scientific investigations. As the 
result, I regret that we found ourselves 
unable to report favourably of the billiard 
tables at Cowes, but racing men will be 
glad to know that Sporting Life may be 
obtained there. 

The Poet was more fortunate in his 
particular branch of study. We came 
upon him the second or third day seated 
on the Green, surrounded by three lovely 
women who seemed to be offering him 
flowers. These the Poet was accepting 
with condescension. It reminded me of 
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The Pirates of the Solent 


the last time the Poet went to a picnic. 
When he came home he complained that 
he hadn’t enjoyed himself. 

“There was no kissing,” he said. 
“When I go to a picnic, I don’t go for 
the sake of sitting on damp grass eating 
marble pies, and swigging beastly ginger- 
ade. I go for the sake of the kissing in 
in the woods afterwards.” 

“Why, wouldn’t they let you kiss 
them?” we asked, amazed at such 
behaviour on the part of any proper- 
minded women. 

“TI didn’t ask them,” he responded, 
with dignity. 
‘TIT never 
kiss women. 
It is they 
who kiss me. 
But to-day 
they all 
seemed too 
shy.” 

The Poet’s 
experience 
has. been 
singularly 
fortunate. 
Yet he is 
modest a- 
bout it. He 
claims that women bore him. 





We should probably have stayed on 
longer at Cowes but for the Poet’s ill- 
advised discovery of the Infant Fiend. 

Of course, when we set out for this 
island we expected we might have some 
trouble with the natives, but I think if we 
had anticipated meeting with the Fiend 
we should have abandoned our enterprise. 
The Fiend was an evil watersprite, or nixy, 
who haunted the beach in the form of a 
small girl of ten years old, and preyed 
upon mortal yachtsmen. She passed 
herself off on the Poet originally as the 
daughter of perfectly respectable acquain- 
tances of his in Cowes, and having thus 
established a hold on him, she went on 


The Poet ashore. 
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to fasten her yoke upon the whole three o1 
us, like Sindbad’s old man of the sea. 

As surely as we ventured to go ashore, 
we found the Fiend lying in wait for us 
on the slip, and from that moment she 
never left us. It was her leading idea to 
drag us into all the pastrycook’s shops, 
where she consumed incredible quantities 
of ices and cakes, particularly doughnuts, 
a species of round bullet with a small nest 
of currants in the centre, which forms the 
one great staple of the Isle of Wight. 
These things are occasionally made with 
jam in the middle instead, but that is an 
innovation, 
and should 
not be en- 
couraged. 

If we re- 
fused to be 
beguiled 
into these 
places, the 
Fiend _ fol- 
lowed us 
about the 
town, mak- 
ing us ridi- 
culous in 
the eyes of 
other yacht- 
ing men. It was useless to seek refuge 
in billiard-rooms and similar evil haunts, 
in the hope of shaking her off. The 
Fiend appeared to have a_ peculiar 
relish for such resorts. She liked us to 
play billiards, because it enabled her to 
appropriate our half-finished cigars and 
cigarettes, as we laid them down on the 
edge of the table, and smoke them out 
herself. She preferred the cigars to the 
cigarettes, and preferred the Bookmaker’s 
full-flavoured Mexicans to the Poet’s 
mild Havanas. It was asserted that she 
occasionally chewed the cigar stumps 
instead of smoking them, but I am not 
sure as to this. It may be true, but it 
has not been fuliy proved, and therefore 
I decline to state itas a fact. Embittered 
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as I naturally am against the Fiend, I 
should feel it wrong to accuse a female of 
anything that could be considered un- 
ladylike, on insufficient evidence. 

But the situation became altogether too 
strained when the Fiend, not content with 
making our lives a misery to us on shore, 
began to make a practice of boarding us 
on our own yacht. The Poet was re- 
sponsible for her first appearance there ; 
he pretended that he had brought her off 
in the hope that the motion of the waves 
might avenge our wrongs for us. The 
Fiend at once took possession of the 





The reign of the Infant Fiend. 


vessel, ransacked the saloon, explored the 
sleeping berths, and made her way into 
the forecastle, where she established a 
reign of terror that made the Tyrant’s 
rule seem effete. She wanted tostay and 
sleep on board, but this the Bookmaker, 
in the interests of propriety, would not 
allow. 

When, on the top of all this, she took to 
addressing us by our surnames, without 
the prefix of “ Mr.” usual between ladies 
and gentlemen, and tried to introduce us 
to various small boys who appeared to 
constitute a sort of band of outlaws under 
her leadership, even the Poet admitted 
that it was time to rise and take a bloody 
revenge ; and our revolt became merely a 
question of means and opportunity. 


Idler 


The following narrative is from the pen 
of a well-known author whose historical 
romances are widely and deservedly popu- 
lar :— 


“THE FATE OF THE INFANT 
FIEND.” 


“It was midnight ! 

“The pale spectral moon stole forth 
from behind the sombre drift of cloud, 
and looked down upon the deck of the 
pirate craft. 

“What did she behold ? 

“The crew were sleeping peacefully 
below. All around was still.. Who, then, 
were those three cloaked and hooded 
figures crouching in the lee of the 
hatch, exchanging muttered whispers 
mingled with strange and fearful impre- 
cations ? 

“ Were they—could they be ?—the far- 
famed Pirates of the Solent, men whose 
lawless deeds had blanched the cheek 
of every self-respecting yachting man at 
Cowes? Ah! 

“ And was it true that they were plot- 
ting a terrible vengeance on a young and 
innocent female? Surely not! 

“ Let us draw near and listen to their 
discussion. 

“It is the tallest of the three figures 
who is speaking : 

“*Tt seems a low-down sort of thing to 
do. But, after all, we must get rid of her 
somehow.’ 

“The voice of the second personage 
replies : 

“** We can’t go on like this. Since the 
law is powerless to help us, we must de- 
fend ourselves.’ 

* And the third voice adds : 

***Tn such a case brutality is the truest 
kindness. But which of us is to carry out 
the dreadful sentence ?’ 

“ They drew lots, and the lot falls on 
the last speaker. Then they slink guiltily 
below, and try to stifle the gnawings of 
conscience with whiskey ere they retire to 
rest. 
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The Pirates of the Solent 


“In the morning the chosen delegate, 
known among his evil comrades as the 
Poet, proceeds to execute their terrible 
purpose. 

“He goes ashore. On landing he is 
met by a fair and seemingly guileless 
maiden of some ten summers, who greets 
him with fearless confidence and playfully 
demands an ice. 

“Masking his countenance in hollow 
smiles, the ruffian promises her the dainty. 
He takes her by the hand and leads her 
through tortuous streets and byways toa 
lonely confectioner’s, situated on the very 
confines of the town. 

“‘ They enter, and while the unsuspect- 
ing child seats herself at a small table, 
her treacherous companion takes the con- 
fectioner aside and whispers in his ear, at 
the same time pressing into his hand a 
large silver coin, of the size and appear- 
ance of a florin. The mercenary knave 
nods his head, retires for a few seconds 
into an inner room, and then emerges 
bearing a large flower-pot filled to the brim 
with the luscious delicacy known as straw- 
berry ice. 

“This he sets before the damsel, who 
utters a naive cry of surprise and delight, 
and at once begins to devour it with the 
aid of a small mustard-spoon manufac- 
tured out of bone. 

“ The villain, after watching her set to 
work, suddenly draws forth his watch and 
exclaims, ‘Iam just going next door to get 
my hair. cut. Wait here till I come 
back.’ 

‘“* Never was blacker falsehood uttered 
by human lips. 

‘The maiden nods a careless assent, 
and he steals forth. The moment he is 
outside he breaks into a run, which he 
keeps up till he has reached the water- 
side. Leaping madly into the boat which 
is waiting for him, he quickly finds him- 
self once more aboard the pirate craft. 

““One glance at his face tells his com- 
panions that the deed is done. Word is 
hastily passed round to the crew, the sails 
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are set, the anchor hauled up, and ere 
long the Folly, has become a distant 
speck on the horizon, 
“The cowards have fied, bastas their 
victim to gradually realise her awful fate. 
** She is marooned |” 


There are several buoys between Cowes 
and Ryde which are said to afford good 
sport, but we made no attempt to negoti- 
ate them. We left that to the Tyrant, 
while we tried to deaden our minds with 
drink and other things. I set myself to 
write up the Log, the Bookmaker became 
absorbed in the perusal of a penny dread- 
ful which he had stooped to borrow from 
the Victim, and the Poet, with the shallow 
sentimentality common to poets, went to 
work on a pathetic triolet about his victim 
of that morning which moved him to 
tears. He wanted at first to put it in the 
Log, but altered his mind when I reminded 
him that the Log was evidence, which 
might be used to criminate us on our 
trial. 

The Tyrant manifested a _ strange 
antipathy to one buoy, a small black one 
just at the entrance to the roads, which 
bore the legend, “ Prince Consort Shoal.” 
We passed it both coming and going, 
and each time the Tyrant attacked it with 
a bitterness which I could not understand, 
The buoy was a perfectly harmless, in- 
offensive buoy, as far as I could see, and 
I said so, 

** But there aren’t nor a shoal there,” 
he grumbled. ‘‘ They don’t want nor a 
buoy. He’m just in the way.” 

And to prove his words he recklessly 
sailed right over the alleged shoal, to our 
inward trepidation. 

Ryde is said to be a very delightful 
town. But we did not visit it. I under- 
stand that it contains a corporation, with 
a real mayor, a theatre, a garden, a canoe- 
pond, and other exciting and festive attrac- 
tions. But our object being rather to 
explore the wilder outlying regions at the 
back of the island, and there being a 
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charge of twopence for landing on the 
pier, we left Ryde on the starboard and 
went on to Bembridge. 

In order to reach Bembridge we had to 
stand out to a round object in the offing 
something like a cake, with a draught- 
board pattern round the sides. The 
Tyrant told us that this cake was a fort, 
intended to protect the islanders from in- 
vasion. It did not protect them from 
us. 

Rounding this object on the port tack, 
we jibed and bore up for Sea-View. 
Here there is another pier, a suspension 
one, which is said to vibrate beneath the 
tread of persons walking along it. As we 
found we got as much vibration as we 
wanted on board the Folly, we didn’t 
land here either. 

A little farther on rose up another cake, 
a white one this time, guarding the 
entrance to Bembridge Harbour. We 
passed it in safety. 

I pause here to remark that if our 
voyage resulted in no other discovery, it 
at least enabled us to correct the common 
error of geographers, including such an 
authority as the compiler of the Zimes 
Atlas, in supposing that Brading Harbour 
is still in existence, washing the walls of 
Brading town. That harbour, formerly the 
headquarters of a Roman fleet which pro- 
tected the shores of Britain against Saxon 
pirates, was drained fifteen or twenty years 
ago by a Saxon philanthropist, named 
Jabez Balfour. (The forts didn’t keep him 
out.) Brading is now an inland village, 
and the little corner which remains of the 
ancient harbour is usually called after the 
hamlet of Bembridge at its mouth. 
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I found some difficulty in convincing 
the Poet of these truths. He had brought 
a copy of the Aé/as along, and when I 
took him inland, during our stay, and 
pointed out the waving fields of grass 
stretching between us and Brading, he 
affected incredulity. 

“I tell you what it is,” he said, “this is 
a mirage. We can’t really see those fields 
and trees, because they are not there. 
Look at the map. You can see for your- 
self that all this is a wide expanse of 
water.” 

I looked at the map and was shaken but 
not convinced. 

“Can that be the map of some other 
island?” I hazarded. “Or, perhaps, this 
is not the Isle of Wight after all? We 
may have got to the Isle of Man by mis- 
take, or to some island whose existence has 
never been suspected by geographers.” 

“* No, it’s a mirage, that’s what it is, you 
may depend on it,” he answered, firmly. 

We submitted our doubts to the able 
and courteous manager of the Harbour 
Company. He said: 

“TI see your difficulty, and sympathise 
with it. I have myself frequently had 
misgivings as to whether this may not be 
all what the Buddhist philosophy speaks 
of as Maya—illusion. Those fields look 
plausible, that heather has an air of natural- 
ness which is calculated to impose on rash 
and credulous minds. But such is life. 
In the words of Burke—‘ What shadows 
we are, what shadows we pursue!’ Take 
my advice, leave this place before your 
minds become permanently unhinged. 
Go where glory waits you—go anywhere, 
in fact—but go away.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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WEST AFRICA AND THE EMPIRE :* 


BEING A NARRATIVE OF A RECENT JOURNEY OF EXPLORATION THROUGH 


THE 


GOLD COAST HINTERLAND. 


BY LIEUT. F. B. HENDERSON, R.N. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN BY THE AUTHOR, 


I. 
AVING been asked to give my 
experiences as a Travelling Com- 
missioner in the Gold Coast Hinterland, 
with some account of the duties that 
devolve upon the re- 


I left Accra in November, 1896, with 
the intention of visiting kings and chiefs 
in our Hinterland with whom we had 
treaties, to show them that although they 
were out of sight they were none the less 

dear to the memory 











presentative of .Law 
and Order, and the 
Colonial Office, in 
regions remote from 
the comparative 
civilisation of the 
Coast, I have written 
out the following 
narrative. 

The diary in which 
I had made daily 
notes during my jour- 
ney was unfortu- 
nately iost at the 
time of my encoun- 
ter with the Sofas, 
whose minds, I hope, 
derived as much 
benefit from it as 





of the Colonial Office. 
I left early in the 
morning for Baraku, 
a small town on the 
sea-coast nearly 
twenty-six miles from 
Accra. It must be 
remembered that in 
West Africa every- 
thing has tobecarried 
on men’s heads; be 
it presents for kings 
in the shape of smart 
cloths, brass rods, 
salt, looking-glasses, 
beads, knives, poma- 
tum, scents, etc., 
which would tax 
the resources of an 








their bodies did from 
my wardrobe. 

I have therefore to 
rely upon my recollection of the events 
through which I have passed, and if any 
slips occur I trust they will be charitably 
assigned to what in West Africa is called 
“Coast Memory,” an excuse invariably 
accepted for aberrations in travellers’ 
narratives, 


Lieut, Henderson's route. 
(From a map prepared by himself.) 


Universal Provider, 
or your own means 
of living, without 


mentioning ammunition for the escort 
and large sums of silver monies. 

In the scramble for loads which arose 
at starting, I was much amused to see a 
powerful carrier eject my bedding-bag, a 
comparatively light load though somewhat 
large in appearance, to seize and go off 


"While this number was passing through the press the announcement appeared of Lieutenant Henderson's 
appointment as a Companion of the Distinguished Service Order, in recognition of his services in the conduct of certain 
military operations against the Sofas in West Africa in April last, whilst holding the appointment of Travelling 


Commissioner, under the Governor of the Gold Coast Colony. 


These operations Lieutenant Henderson describes 


in three articles, written exclusively for Tue Inver, of which this is the first.—Editor, Tuk Ivier. 
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with my heaviest load, because its bulk 
was small. Under this load he groaned 
and sweated, a sadder if not a wiser 
man, the whole way to the Hinter- 
land. Carriers are not allowed to change 
their loads when they have once taken 
them. 
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Lieutenant F. B. Henderson, R.N., D.S.O. 
(Photo by W. & D. Downey, 61, Ebury Street.) 


Our column was numerous, consist- 
ing of nearly 300 carriers and an escort 
of too Haussas (constabulary) under 
Captain Irvine, Assistant Inspector and 
native officer Geinalah (a fine old warrior 
whose breast is decorated with several 
medals, amongst them being the much 
coveted one for Distinguished Service 
in the Field), as well as a well-appointed 
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medical contingent under the orders oi 
Dr. Part, Assistant Colonial Surgeon. 

Upon starting out on a journey of this 
nature prudence dictates that it is better, 
as arule, to make the first day’s march 
a short one, to accustom the carriers to 
their loads ; but on this occasion necessity 
compelled us to 
do otherwise, as 
there is no place 
nearer than Baraku 
where a column 
like ours could halt 
for the night and 
obtain the neces- 
sary refreshment, 
which would be 
mostly of a vege- 
tarian character. 

Haussas and 
carriers are paid 
threepence a day 
“subsistence 
money,” with 
which they have 
to purchase their 
provisions; and 
one of the diffi- 
culties the traveller § 
has to contend 
with is to arrange 
marches so_ that 
his column can 
obtain the supplies 
they want. It is 
usual to send a 
messenger ahead 
to warn the Chief, 
in whose village 
you intend to stay 
the night, of your approach, informing him 
of your numbers, and directing him to 
make a market for yourmen. We arrived 
late in the day, and the carriers, limp, 
lame, and dejected, were not all in till 
late in the evening. 

As a result of this long first day’s 
march, we had to proceed by easy stages to 
Salt Pond. From thence we struck north 
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and were soon on the good road which 
runs from Cape Coast to Prahsu, having 
broken our journey at the different places 
where the Government has built rest- 
houses. These rest-houses for the broken- 
down official biped are small bungalows 
built of swish (dried and compacted 
mud), and they are in charge of a care- 
taker whose main duty is to do his best 
to keep the plagues of Egypt on the 
outside. 

At Prahsu we halted for the usual 
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Foremen of Works, the finishing touches 
being put by the corps of Royal En- 
gineers. 

The photograph represents this bridge 
with a hammock-train and some carriers 
in the act of crossing. The bridge was 
subsequently swept away by the rise of 
the river in the wet season, there being 
often a rise of over twenty feet between 
its high banks. 

From this point the rcad deteriorates, 
and becomes a mere track through swamps 














The temporary Residency and Fort in Course of Construction. Kumasi. 


day’s rest for the carriers. It is customary, 
when making a journey of any length, to 
halt the column every fourth or fifth day 
in order to ease the men’s feet ; at these 
times the carrier enjoys a sort of seventh 
heaven, consisting of alternative meals 
and sleep during the whole day. 

The river Prah we crossed in “dug- 
outs,” z#.e., hollowed out trunks of trees, 
large enough to carry about twenty-five 
men. When I was last here, during the 
late Ashanti Expedition, the river had 
been bridged, an undertaking commenced 
and nearly completed by one of our (four) 


often intersected by watercourses, which 
last are generally bridged by a greasy 
tree-trunk. While crossing one of these 
decidedly primitive bridges on his return 
from Kumasi, a well-known and sub- 
stantial officer, who was vigorously voci- 
ferating that ‘‘he was no blooming 
Blondin,” subsided stern foremost into 
the by no means pellucid stream, amidst 
the laughter of the onlookers. There is 
always something amusing in the mis- 
fortunes of others. 

I regret to state that before entering 
Kumasi my head-man of the carriers, a 
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man ‘great in Israel,’ was detected stealing 
articles of value from the natives, and in 
consequence did his four months ‘hard’ 
at Kumasi. 

I found Kumasi very much changed 
since I was there-after the expedition. A 
photograph is here given of a somewhat 
important function which took place after 
the white troops had left Kumasi. Seven 
of the principal sub-kings, formerly vassals 
of King Prempeh, who had been pre- 
viously declared “hencefortin independent 
rulers,” made treaties and acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the Queen. These were 
the Kings of Kokufu, Mampon, Aguna, 
Kwahu, Efisu, Ofinsu§ and Juabin. 
Treaties were signed with these gentle- 
men by the late Governor, Sir William 
Maxwell, K.C.M.G., who was seated 
under an umbrella borrowed for pre- 
cautionary reasons, the sun being still 
high, from the King of Bekwai, who had 
himself previously signed a treaty with 
Sir Francis Scott on his way to Kumasi. 

Another photograph shows the tem- 
porary Residency with flag flying built by 
the late Colonel Pigott, C.B.D.S.O., at 
the time when he was acting Resident. 

The object of the building seemed to 
be somewhat misunderstood by one very 
numerous section of the denizens of 
Kumasi; I refer to the rats, who occu- 
pied the place as a sort of public play- 
ground, to the great discomfort of the 
official occupants, whose presence was 
entirely ignored. In the background of 
the photograph, appears the new fort 
in process of building; this fort was 
designed, marked out, and partly built 
by Captain Phillips of the Royal En- 
gineers, who remained behind for the 
purpose after the expedition had left 
Kumasi. Though unfinished, it presents 


a fine and imposing appearance; very 
different from the ordinary run of modern 
fortifications built in such countries. The 
fort’s position is very good, commanding 
the King’s palace, and also the roads to 
It could, more- 


Bontuku and the coast. 
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over, if necessary, accommodate several 
hundred men. There is an observatory 
in a high cotton tree close to the fort, 
and in one face of the walls, the one, 
by the bye, shown in the photo, is the 
Residency, a handsome building with 
verandahs and double windows. 

This is constructed from granite, 
brought by King Kofi Kali from the 
Cape Coast for his palace, which was 
destroyed in 1874 when the first Ashanti 
Expedition evicted him from it. 

The fort contains ample storehouses 
and a good well nearly ninety feet deep. 

It is flanked by two gun-towers of two 
stories each, roofed over with galvanised 
iron painted white, covering an inner 
roof of wood with an air-space to ensure 
coolness. The enciosure wall of consider- 
able height and thickness is protected 
against assault by sharp sword-toothed 
galvanised irons. All the arrangements 
are admirably adapted to enable the guns 
and Maxims with which it is provided to 
sweep a space which has been cleared 
allaround it. The materials from which 
the fort was mainly constructed are 
bricks, locally made. 

Trade, the all-important factor, is now 
gradually coming back to Kumasi, and it 
is hoped that the traders of the Coast 
will more and more take advantage of 
the settied condition of things to estab- 
lish depéts, and what the old East 
Indians used to call factories. 

A good deal has been said about the 
deserted appearance of Kumasi at the 
present moment, as compared with the 
aspect it must have presented at the time 
when it was the centre and “hub” of 
that peculiar type of West African civilisa- 
tion which existed in the golden age of 
Prempeh. 

In the days of the Ashanti Kingdom 
all the territorial magnates or county 
families of the old régime had, as a mat- 
ter of fashion, more or less compulsory, 
their town residence in Kumasi. To 
Kumasi they flocked, partly because it 
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was expedient to show themselves under 
the eyes of royalty, and partly to comply 
with those dictates which required them 
not to absent themselves on those occa- 
sions when the native rank and beauty 
were collected together for the purpose of 
enjoying the sight of human sacrifices, or 
some of the other equally characteristic 
diversions of the Ashanti Hurlingham. 

We have changed all that, and the gay 
circle of King Prempeh’s Court is dis- 
persed to the four winds, while the fallen 
monarch himself is sadly musing over the 
“ days that are done” under British lock 
and key at Sierra Leone. 

I had hopedand looked forward to meet- 
ing here my old friend, Captain Donald 
Stewart, Resident of Kumasi; but was 
disappointed to find that he had left for 
the eastern part of our Hinterland some 
days previous to my arrival. I could not 
help envying him the good fortune which 
called him to that part of the country, 
which Ferguson, himself a keen sports- 
man, described to me as a sort of para- 
dise where the lion, elephant, rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus, and other large game, not 
to speak of smaller deer, were awaiting 
the advent of the enterprising sportsman. 
Curiously enough, such game was by no 
means plentiful on the western side of 
the Hinterland, though every now and 
then one came across the “spoor” of the 
larger wild animals, or were diverted by 
an occasional scare through signs of their 
presence near camp. 

On leaving Kumasi for Kintampe, 
about ninety miles distant, the column 
started soon after mid-day for our next 
halting-place, which I was informed was 
distant about seven miles. Being detained 
by business, I allowed the column to go 
ahead of me, as I knew that, though start- 
ing later in the afternoon, I ought to arrive 
at our resting-place before nightfall ; but 
I found to my annoyance that I had been 
misinformed as to the distance, and I 
was overtaken by night before arriving at 
my destination. Darkness in West Africa 
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necessitates slow travelling, otherwise the 
bare feet of one’s hammock-men suffer. 
About 6.30 p.m. I saw through the bush 
ahead of me what appeared to me to be 
aman carrying a lantern, crossing from 
right to left. Expecting to be near our 
camp, I thought it was possibly someone 
who had been sent back to show us the 
way. However, a minute or two after- 
wards, Ferguson, who, like myself, had 
been detained at Kumasi, came up and 
asked me if I had seen the light. I re- 
plied that I had, and concluded that we 
were close to our camp. He answered 
that we were yet some way from it, and 
the light we had seen was one of those 
lights which the natives say are carried 
by evil spirits. He then told me of a 
light which he had often seen himself 
at the back of the cemetery at Accra, 
between seven and eight o’clock in the 
evening, and which, so far as he knew, 
could not be accounted for by any human 
agency. I confess I was somewhat in- 
credulous, but he offered, on return to 
Accra, to show me this apparition. 

The longer one lives on the coast the 
more fully the European becomes aware 
that West Africa is the home of mysteries 
which up to the present the white man 
has certainly not been able to solve ; 
moreover, certain curious phases of negre 
life in the West Indies which have baffled 
the research of the enquirer had, after 
all, their origin in that land of the inex- 
plicable, West Africa. To the existence 
of these mysteries no one would bear 
more ready testimony than Mr. Ferguson; 
though by education, habits, and sym- 
pathies he was a thorough Englishman, 
a man of cultured tastes and considerable 
knowledge, and last, but not least, a good 
sportsman. 

An hour after seeing this strange light 
I arrived at our camp. The village, of 
whose hospitality we availed ourselves, 
enjoyed under the Ashanti régime a most 
undesirable notoriety as a place from 
whose bourne few travellers returned. 
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What may have been the cause of this I 
am unable to say, but I noticed that nearly 
every one of the alleys which, as in all 
African villages, branch off from the main 
street terminated in a cud de sac. 

The first place of note we reached was 
Nkoranza, the capital of the country of 
that name. It was the usual African 
village or town, of small swish compounds, 
each formed of small sheds opening into 
an enclosed square or courtyard. Within 
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surrounded by his retinue who welcomed 
me to Nkorauza, and conducted me to 
my quarters, one of the compounds, bare, 
indeed, but perfectly clean. The King is 
a small man with a pleasant open face, 
and a warrior of much repute according 
to native report, and, as the hostile 
Ashanti was well aware, by no means 
‘* reserved in battle.” 

This place being under the government 
of Kumasi, where the Resident is the re- 








The King of Nkoranza. 


a few yards of the town are the cultivated 
grounds where the crops necessary for 
the subsistence of the inhabitants were 
grown. In this case there was a con- 
siderable interval between the town and 
the forest, the village having suffered and 
shrunk in dimensions, consequent upon 
the repeated attacks of the Ashantis 
during their war of 1893. This is an 
occurrence which is by no means infre- 
quent in West Africa, as any reader of 
the travels of Barth will remember. 
According to native etiquette I found 
the King seated just outside the town 


presentative of the Great White Queen, 
official etiquette was waived, and his 
Majesty paid me a visit without ceremony, 
having, at Mr. Ferguson’s request, attired 
himself in fuli Palaver rig. He then 
graciously allowed me to take the photo- 
graph of him which is reproduced. 

As it was necessary to stop here to 
rest the carriers I was offered a morning’s 
buffalo shooting in the royal preserves, 
and went out under guidance of the royal 
huntsmen with the highest anticipations, 
but, unfortunately, not so much as a 
guinea-fowl was to be seen. Here also 
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Captain Irvine took the opportunity of 
giving the escort and carriers a lesson 
in bush drill, the most important part of 
which is rallying on the sound of the alarm 
into a suitable formation for receiving the 
attack of an imaginaryenemy. The ham- 
mock-men and carriers were alsoinstructed 
in putting up and taking down tents for 
which hitherto we had had no use. 

After leaving Nkoranza we found a good 
deal of difference in the character of the 
country through which we were marching. 
Hitherto our course had lain through 


most limit. To this point we had been 
marching along the excellent road, nearly 
fifty feet wide, made by the late Colonel 
Pigott, who also constructed at this place 
some quarters, where I remained for one 
day, and which, according to African 
ideas, are commodious and comfortable. 

This town was then the furthermost 
limit of civilisation, being occupied by 
a detachment of Haussas under a native 
officer. Here I was requested to receive 
a deputation of Haussa traders who came 
to complain that trade was being diverted 














A Mo hut. 


forests of high trees and dense under- 
growth, but now the forest was only met 
with in belts, and the greater part of our 
way was through undulating plains of 
park-like country, where the grass grew 
high and rank, though in the dry season 
it is burned down by frequent bush fires, 
which, in the more open plains, are the 
cause of serious danger and annoyance to 
travellers. 

After three days’ march we arrived at 
Kintampe, formerly an important trade 
centre, but nearly destroyed during the 
war between Ashanti and Nkoranza, of 
which latter country it is the northern- 


westwards by Samory, and also that food 
was scarce. The photograph shows the 
deputation marching to meet me, some of 
the principals bearing umbrellas, at one 
time insignia of nobility, but now borne 
by pushing and pretentious individuals 
with no more real claim than have 
those who adopt the title of Esquire in 
England. 

I listened patiently, but as it was not 
my “palaver” I referred them to the 
Resident of Kumasi. To obtain a patient 
hearing is the chief desire of the natives 
in these parts ; as longas they are granted 
this—and tedious work it is sometimes to 
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listen to their ramblings—they appear to 
go away quite contented, whether their 
story is believed and the case decided in 
their favour or not. 

We resumed our march early in the 
afternoon, as our carriers were by this 
time in seasoned condition, the weaker 
ones having dropped out and been re- 
placed by others ; so we marched cheerfully 
along. My eight hammock-men, proud 
of an uniform in which I had dressed them, 
comprising dark blue pants and frocks 
trimmed with red, with sashes and caps 
to match, carried me along with laughter 
and jest. The merriment, I fancy, was 
often at my expense, for on more than 
one occasion when I enquired the cause 
I was answered, “ Massa, I no fit to tell 
you,” and I therefore concluded that they 
were speaking of me in much the same 
terms as the serving men might have 
used when they were carrying Falstaff in 
the linen-basket. 

We were now crossing the Mo country, 
which is a dependent of Nkoranza, and, 
having left the forest belt behind us, were 
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traversing what I have before referred to 
as plains, a kind of undulating prairie 
land, with clumps of trees scattered here 
and there. 

We reached our resting-place rather 
late in the evening. Here, for the first 
time, we had to use our tents, as the fairly 
lofty and airy huts of the Ashanti country 
were succeeded by the solid, but close 
and stifling huts of the Mo country, which 
might have been comfortable in the Polar 
regions, but here would suffocate an ordi- 
nary European in about an hour. 

We pitched our tents in the open spaces 
of the village, disturbing the ground as 
little as possible, as such a proceeding 
would have been resented and followed 
by an incursion of unsavoury and 
poisonous insects of all descriptions. So 
far we had been able to take our night’s 
rest in perfect security, but we were soon 
to reach a country where strict military 
precautions had to be taken to guard 
against the possibility of attack by the 
ubiquitous and prowling Sofas. Of this I 
shall speak next month. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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“CYRANO DE BERGERAC,” 


BY WILLIAM F. S. WALLACE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY T. H. ROBINSON. 


NE of the great- 
est successes in 
the history of 
the modern 
Parisian stage 
is that of Cy- 
rano de Berge- 
rac, a play by 

, Edmond Ros- 
K 1 tand, at pre- 
sent running at the Porte Saint Martin 
Theatre, and the fact that 
Sir Henry Irving has se- 
cured the English rights 
of production will, it is 
to be hoped, enable Lon- 
doners to see this most 
remarkable piece. Be- 
tween Irving and Coque- 
lin there is a great 
distance, both in method 
and physique, thought 
and expression, and they 
have ere now challenged : 
one another by playing 
similar vé/es as well as 
by discussing the philo- 
sophy of their art. In 
dedicating the printed 
version of the play to 
Coquelin the author says: 
“ C’est 4 Ame de Cyrano 
que je voulais dédier ce 
poéme, mais puisqu’elle 
a passé en vous, Coquelin, c’est 4 vous 
que je le dédie.” This is indeed high 
praise, and M. Rostand will have to think 
of what he will say to Sir Henry’s Cyrano, 
for if ever the soul of the hero lived in 
anyone it lives in our leading actor, and, 
during a representation, it was impossible 


\ 
M. Edmond Rostand. 


to resist seeing him again and again in the 
part. Therefore we pray for a speedy con- 
summation of our desires. The gods have 
been good to M. Rostand, for not only is 
he a very young man—youth in these 
days has no age limit to speak of—but he 
has succeeded in most of his plays. The 
London public had an opportunity of 
seeing his La Princesse Lointaine some 
three or four years ago, introduced to 
them at Daly’s Theatre by Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt, and last 
Easter the distinguished 
French actress produced 
at La Renaissance his 
mystery play, Za Samari- 
taine, a work of great 
beauty founded on the 
story of the Woman of 
Samaria. 

The effect of the present 
piece, Cyrano de Bergerac, 
is phenomenal, for in addi- 
tion to its being entirely 
in verse, it is absolutely 
devoid of those qualities 
which, rightly or wrongly, 
are usually associated with 
Parisian successes, so that 
the noble heroism and 
sublime self - abnegation 
which it portrays are 
intensified the more. 

There is so much in 
the plot, detail apparently trivial that is 
developed before the play ends, that to 
give a concise summary much reference 
to incident and action would have to be 
sacrificed. It is in the fullest sense a 
play of action ; but it is equally a literary 
play; the splendid irony, the comedy that 
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is so nearly allied to tragedy, the delicate 
love passages, all are as important to the 
ear as the movement is to the eye, and 
the author has produced a work which 
has overcome the crux of the literary 
drama. 

To recount the plot it seems better to 
follow the progressof this “heroic comedy” 
step by step. It may be prefaced by 
stating that the time of action is 1640, in 
Paris in the reign of Louis XIII., a period 
when “les Précieuses ” were held up to 
ridicule. A certain stateliness of diction 
and learning had given place to affecta- 
tion; no man was deemed worthy of a 
woman’s glance unless he could turn a 
verse as deftly as he could wield a foil, 
and if he entered the lists of love he had 
to be possessed of eloquence. The hero 
of the play, Cyrano, is a Gascon, a boaster, 
and soldier of fortune ; the edge of his 
wit is no less keen than the point of his 
rapier; his tongue is as deadly a weapon 
as his blade. Nature, however, as if to 
balance these accomplishments, has 
bestowed upon him an enormous mis- 
shapen nose, which is the source of all 
his troubles. Of it no man dare speak 
jestingly or swords are drawn ; it goes be- 
fore him as a challenge to him who risks 
alluding to it; it makes poor Cyrano’s 
life one of disaster, asking for pity that 
dare not be given for fear of provoking a 
quarrel. On this whimsical idea the play 
is built, and the author’s skill lies in the 
masterly way he has steered clear of 
burlesque. Of an actor who wears a 
grotesque visage and yet can compel the 
sympathy of his audience, rare qualities 
are demanded, and in this respect M. 
Rostand and Coquelin alike show their 
mastery over their dramatic material. 

When the curtain rises we see before 
us the tennis-court of the Hétel de Bour- 
gogne. It is fitted up as a theatre for 
representations of Za C/orise, a play by 
Baro, much in vogue at the time. The 
audience arrive, and the candles are lit. 
There are cavaliers and citizens, lackeys 
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and pages, and the gallery is filled with 
ladies. In the crowd is Christian de 
Neuvillette, a young nobleman who has 
come to Paris to join the Corps des Gardes 
as cadet. His eyes turn to the gallery, 
seeking there the face of a lady whom he 
has seen and fallen in love with. When 
she enters, Christian learns for the first 
time that her name is Magdeleine Robin, 
otherwise Roxane, after the fashion of les 
Précieuses to assume fanciful titles. She 
is an orphan, cousin of Cyrano, and she 
is accompanied by the Comte de Guiche, 
who is trying to arrange a marriage be- 
tween her and a certain M. de Valvert, 
failing certain designs of his own. Hardly, 
however, have Christian’s eyes met hers 
than he is called away to help a comrade 
who has got into a scrape by lampooning 
de Guiche, and for whom a hundred 
men are lying in wait at the Porte de 
Nesle. The audience are on the gui vive 
for an unrehearsed scene, for Cyrano has 
forbidden one of the actors to appear for 
reasons which will be given later on, and 
as our hero’s temper is well known public 
curiosity is on the alert. Among the 
crowd is Ragueneau, a pastrycook of 
poetic bent, and he furnishes the “ comic 
relief” to the play. The mimic play be- 
gins, and Montfleury, an actor of heavy 
build and gross features, steps forward to 
deliver his lines. Suddenly he is in- 
terrupted by a voice from the crowd who 
are standing in the parterre. It is Cyrano’s, 
demanding why his interdict is not re- 
spected. A great hubbub ensues, some 
encouraging Montfleury to continue in 
the hope of a fight; but the Gascon’s blood 
is up, and he will be obeyed. Challenging 
the audience, he offers to despatch them 
one by one with all the honours. “All 
those who wish to die, hold up their 
hands,” he cries. No one speaks. “Is 
it modesty that forbids your seeing my 
blade naked? Very well. I wish to see 
the theatre purged of this fluxion (z<., 
Montfleury), if not . then the 
bistoury,” and he lays his hand on his 
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sword. Someone then insults him, and 
he proceeds to discourse on his nose in a 
passage which gives Coquelin full scope. 
It is Valvert, urged by de Guiche, who 
brings himself to the point of Cy- 
rano’s rapier by making a clumsy 
allusion to his nose. Cyrano shows 

him how much more wittily he 
could have insulted him. He then 
declares that he will improvise a 
Ballade, and fence with Valvert, 
“touching” him before the last 
verse. The rapiers are drawn, and 
Cyrano declaims during the sword- 

play. Each verse ends significantly 

with the words, 


** A la fin d’ Penvoi, ie touche,” 


and as Cyrano’s wrist is as good 
as his word, Valvert is hit as the 
“envoi” is repeated. Congratula- 
tions are offered on all sides, a 
dramatic touch being the salute 
of a Mousquetaire, who proves to 
be our old friend d’Artagnan. 

Hitherto all has been bustle, with 
a full stage, but with all the action 
there is scarcely a line without some 
subtle point, Inlittledetails Rostand 
excels, but much must be passed 
over here for the sake of clearness. 

We now come to the period of 
pause in Act I, and Cyrano is left 
to explain the motive for his spite 
against Montfleury. It is that the 
actor has a trick of ogling the 
women in the audience, one in 
particular, Roxane namely, whom 
Cyrano loves. He realises, how- 
ever, that “Ce nez qui d’un quart 
d’heure en tous lieux me précéde” 
makes his conquest doubtful. At all 
turns his nose cannot be forgotten—even 
the moonlight is treacherous when it casts 
the shadow of his profile on a wall, but 
he will not let the divine beauty of tears 
be sullied by contact with its ugliness. 
Cyrano the swaggerer is yielding for the 
moment to Cyrano the poet. 


He learns that Roxane followed the 
duel with great interest, and her Duenna 
now appears to fix an appointment with 
him at the pastrycook’s. He is over- 


CE 
‘SONT 

LES CADETS 
DE CASCOCNE! 
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M. Coquelin as ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac. 


whelmed with the thought that Roxane 
may care for him, and an outlet for his 
emotion is created by his going forth to 
fight “the hundred men” who are lying 
in wait at the Porte de Nesle to attack 
his comrade. With this the act closes. 
It is to be noted that Roxane has had 
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nothing to do but to utter a solitary cry 
during the duel. The construction of 
this act, however, is so strong that every 
incident is developed later on, and even 
though the artifice of getting rid of 
Christian at the beginning of the act, so 
that he may not be present at the duel or 
learn anything of Cyrano, seems somewhat 
forced, its significance is accentuated by 
the meeting of the two men in the next act. 

We have now been introduced to all 
the characters of the story, and in Act II. 
we find ourselves at the pastrycook’s shop. 
The comedy that follows can only be 
called dainty ; it is full of exquisite touches 
of pathos The poetic cook has a practical 
wife, who has used his precious manu- 
scripts for making paper bags—a custom 
not confined to the Paris of those days. 
Of course Ragueneau is at once called 
upon to wrap up some faéés in them. One 
by one he takes up the bags, reads a few 
words, and puts them down in turn, till 
he is compelled to give up one with 
resignation. Another quaint touch is the 
gift to him of a lyre made of gingerbread 
by one of the apprentices. 

Cyrano enters the shop to keep his 
appointment with Roxane. He has been 
wounded in the hand in his encounter at 
the Porte de Neésle, and he sits down to 
write a love-letter. Meanwhile, the hungry 
poets make their morning call upon 
Ragueneau, they pay him compliments 
which he repays by feeding them with 
cakes, reciting to them the recipe of a 
pudding which he has composed in the 
form of a Ballade. One poet exclaims as 
he bites a corner off it, “For the first time 
the Lyre feeds me.” 

Roxane appears and thanks Cyrano for 
disposing of Valvert in the duel; she 
hints to him that she is in love with some- 
one in Cyrano’s corps, whom he thinks 
may be himself until she says he is 
handsome, then he learns the truth, that 
Christian is the man. She asks him to 
watch over him and bid him write to her, 
and our hapless hero promises. 
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The corps of Cadets then arrives, and 
Cyrano is overwhelmed with their con- 
gratulations on his exploit of the previous 
evening. Not the least subtle touch is 
the request of Renaudot, the inventor of 
the Gazette, for an interview, which is, 
however, refused ! De Guiche enters and 
congratulates Cyrano on his success in 
the duel. Finding himself in the midst 
of the corps, an extraordinary rabble, 
though they are all barons and very proud, 
he asks who these men are. Cyrano 
replies in some stirring verses that “Ce 
sont les Cadets de Gascogne,” a phrase 
which becomes a sort of /i#-motif in the 
rest of the play. A moment later, how- 
ever, de Guiche learns that it was Cyrano 
who put to rout the men he had posted 
at the Porte de Nesle, and departs in a 
fury. Before he goes he offers to intro- 
duce Cyrano to his uncle, Cardinal 
Richelieu, but as that personage has a 
habit of correcting other people’s verses 
he declines, preferring to remain unknown 
rather than have his work tampered with. 

Christian is now taunted by his new 
comrades the Cadets, and to test his 
courage they bid him speak of Cyrano’s 
nose, telling him of past encounters on 
the subject of this tender topic. Cyrano 
begins to relate the fight at the Porte 
de Nesle when Christian interrupts him 
with an allusion to his nose. Cyrano is 
stupefied ; the Cadets stand waiting for 
the blow, but on finding that it is Roxane’s 
lover he masters his fury and goes on with 
his story. Again and again Christian 
breaks in in the same way, till Cyrano 
dismisses the crowd and faces his insulter. 
What follows shows the beautiful side of 
Cyrano’s character. Instead of crushing 
Christian, he simply says, ‘‘ Embrace me, 
I am her brother,” not letting it be known 
that he too loves her passionately. “Whose 
brother?” asks Christian, learning for the 
first time that he is loved by Roxane 
and that she desires him to write to her. 
This he cannot do, for, lacking eloquence, 
he fears to disillusion her by having no 
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fine phrases to offer her. Cyrano takes 
out the letter he wrote at the beginning 
of the act, and says that it will serve to 
send to Roxane ; the Cadets return, and 
to their consternation find the two em- 
bracing and both alive. Cyrano for once 
has allowed the insult to pass, and the act 
ends. 
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expect of him, hears nothing but his 
murmurs, “I love thee—I love thee.” 
She is piqued, and goes into her house. 
Christian, in despair, calls on Cyrano to 
help him. It is dark,and when Roxane 
appears on the balcony, Cyrano, imitating 
Christian’s voice, makes love toher. The 





The irony of the situa- 
tion is intensified in the 
third act, which takes 
place before Roxane’s 
house. Roxane reads to 
Cyrano the verses Chris- 
tian has sent her, but as 
Cyrano wrote them him- 
self with a full heart, he 
disguises his feelings by 
punctuating them with 
disdainful comments. 

The dramatist’s inge- 
nuity is by no means 
exhausted, for he adds 
one fresh complication to 
the plot. Under orders 
to lead the Corps des 
Gardes to the siege of 
Arras, de Guiche comes 
to take leave of Roxane. 
She divines that this 
implies a parting with her 
lover, who must go with 
the Cadets, but knowing 
that de Guiche desires to 
be revenged on Cyrano, 
who is also in the Cadets, 
she suggests that nothing 
would spite our hero 
more than to be prevent- 
ed from going wherever there was fighting. 
She therefore suggests that the Gardes 
should not be sent to the front. De 
Guiche grasps the idea, and she promises 
him an assignation later on, he, mean- 
while, going into hiding at a Capuchin 
monastery. 

Cyrano now leaves the field to Chris- 
tian, but la Précieuse, instead: of the flow 
of eloquence which his letters led her to 








Mdlic. Legault as Roxane. 


pathos of the scene is exquisite. Cyrano, 
carried away by his emotions, speaks pas- 
sionately, laying bare his own heart, while 
Roxane thinks that it is Christian who is 
speaking. Poor Cyrano begins with a 
line which is the keynote of the play— 
“ Moi, je ne suis qu’une ombre,” and the 
reality of the unreality intensifies our 
sympathy towards “the shadow.” 
Christian, at length, unable to restrain 





The 


himself, interrupts by a request for a kiss. 
The demand is contrary to the rules of les 
Précieuses, but Cyrano has to plead the 
more for that which he will never receive. 
At length Roxane yields, and Christian 
ascends to the balcony. 

Meanwhile, a Capuchin arrives on the 
scene, looking for Roxane’s house. He 
bears to her a letter from de Guiche, tell- 
ing her that he will come to her that 
night. Roxane reads this in a low voice, 
then, on pretence of repeating it aloud to 
the others, improvises a letter to the effect 
that the monk’s mission is to wed her 
secretly and immediately to Christian. 
The three enter the house, and Cyrano is 
left to intercept de Guiche. This he does 
by feigning madness, until, deeming that 
the ceremony has been completed, he re- 
veals himself. In fury at being out- 
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witted, de Guiche orders Christian to 
join his regiment and set out for Arras, 
and the act ends by Cyrano promising 


Roxane to watch over her newly-wedded 
husband, and to make him write regu- 
larly to her. By this time the audience 
is well aware that it is Cyrano who will 
write all the letters she receives. 

The fourth act takes place in the camp 
before Arras. Every night Cyrano fulfils his 
promise to Roxane, and writes to her in 
Christian’s name, making his way through 
the enemy’s lines to hand his letters over 
to a messenger. As the act opens he 
enters the scene challenged by the 
sentry, having accomplished this dan- 
gerous duty. 

The Cadets are starving, but Cyrano 
encourages them by making jokes. It is 
arranged that an attack is to be made im- 
mediately, but as it is a dangerous enter- 
prise, Christian regrets that he has not 
written a letter of farewell to Roxane. 
This has been foreseen by Cyrano, who 
hands him a letter drawn up to meet such 
a contingency. 

A moment later Roxane herself ap- 
pears, to the amazement of everyone. 
She comes in a carriage, with the solitary 
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pass-word “Je vais voir mon amant, 
a phrase which was sufficient to the enemy, 
who replied with a bow, “ Passez, Sefio- 
rita!” Was ever a dramatic difficulty 
overcome with such address? She is 
hailed with delight, and as her carriage 
cushions are stuffed with food, the Cadets 
adore her to the point of asking her for 
her handkerchief to serve as the flag for 
the company. Then she is invited to re- 
view the corps, and during her absence 
Cyrano begs Christian to keep silence 
regarding the authorship of the letters, 
saying that he was only interpreting his 
friend’s passion, and that he had written 
many times without mentioning the fact. 
Cyrano confesses to Christian that he had 
written to Roxane oftener than he had 
acknowledged. In this way Christian 
discovers that Cyrano loves Roxane, and 
implores him to tell her, since she has 
just said that she loves the great soul 
that wrote the letters. Reluctantly 
Cyrano promises, the assault begins, and 
Christian goes to his post. What ensues 
is another manifestation of the fate that 
dogs poor Cyrano. Expecting that he 
will be killed, he is about to disclose 
to Roxane his love for her, when Christian 
is brought in shot. 

In the midst of the confusion the little 
lace handkerchief flutters at the point of 
a lance, and Cyrano rallies the men, but 
they are swept down, and the enemy ap- 
pear. Saluting Cyrano, an officer, sur- 
prised at the small number of men who 
have been giving them fight, asks, 
“Quels sont ces gens qui se font tous 
tuer?” The answer comes back from 
Cyrano, “‘Ce sont les Cadets de Gas- 
cogne!” And as the battle wages the 
curtain descends. 

It is fifteen years later, with the dead 
leaves of autumn falling every now and 
then from the trees of a convent garden. 
Roxane has gone to live with the nuns, 
and is visited weekly by Cyrano, but for 
the first time in all these years he fails 
to keep the accustomed appointment. It 
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is explained that while he was passing 
along a street a servant let fall out of a 
window a block of wood, which caused 
a severe wound on his head. The dead 
leaves rustle down on Roxane’s em- 
broidery frame as she wonders why 
Cyrano is late. When he appears he is 
pale, with his hat well over his eyes to 
conceal his bandages. Weak as he is, 
the jest is not dead in him, and he tells 
Roxane all the gossip. But he faints, 
blaming the wound he received at Arras, 
but, “Cela va finir—c’est fini,” he says, 
with an attempt at a smile. 

Roxane, too, has her wound in her 
heart, over which lies Christian’s last 
letter to her, stained with blood, yellow 
with time. Cyrano reminds her that 
once she said he might read it, and she 
gives it to him. He begins, aloud, 
“ Roxane, adieu, je vais mourir ;” and, as 
he goes on, she is struck with the tone of 
his voice, then with the fact that it is too 
dark to see the words, and at length the 
truth bursts upon her. 

‘* Et pendant quatorze ans, il a joué ce réle 
D’étre le vieil ami qui vient pour étre dréle !” 
He protests that he never wrote the 

letter ; she insists, 

‘*La voix dans la nuit, c’était vous ‘ 

"ame, c’était la votre vous m’aimiez 

Ah! que de choses qui sont mortes 
qui sont nées!” 

She then sees that Cyrano is gravely 
ill, about to die, but not the death in 
war that he coveted. 

“J’aurai tout manqué . . . 
a line which is his fitting epitaph. 
His spirit is rapidly passing away, but 
suddenly the old cry comes to his lips, 
“Ce sont les Cadets de Gascogne,” he 
draws his sword, and, brandishing it as it 
were at Death, cries, “ Qu’elle ose re- 
garder mon nez!” and, with a last taunt, 


méme ma mort,” 
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flung at his old foes “‘ Le Mensonge, les 
Préjugés, les Lachetés, la Sottise,” this 
most loveable soldier of fortune dies. 

Such, then, is the play. Manya Cyrano 
has lived, and fought, and rhymed, and 
died, forgotten, manqué. It has been 
M. Rostand’s good fortune to sublimate 
the sweet human qualities of them all, to 
immortalise the heroism and supreme 
generosity of many a keen blade and 
true lover, and show us a character which 
is all too rare on the stage nowadays. 
Cyrano was one who sketched his life on 
the grand scale, his joys were colossal, so 
also were his griefs, and while the world 
jested at the buffets of war and love 
which bruised this big souled creature, 
none but himself knew his sufferings. 

In the golden legend of Saints and 
such worthies there are but few whose 
histories interest us; man’s mind, how- 
ever, has created two, Don Quixote and 
Cyrano de Bergerac, fine types of men 
among mankind, good lovers, good 
haters, quick in offence, gentle in pre- 
ferring others to themselves. These, 
models of lives well spent even in their 
misfortunes, will endure, waging their 
eternal war against “La Sottise.” The 
type of Cyrano belongs to all ages, and 
this spadassin and soldier of fortune is 
as real to-day as he was in the times of 
Louis XIII. 

The play is fortunate in being now in 
Sir Henry Irving’s hands, and it will be 
left to him to emphasize points which 
Coquelin, in spite of all his art, has 
missed. A great personality is demanded 
in such a part, a personality which 
Coquelin is not endowed with so as to 
play heroic vé/es, and we feel that the 
text, with its beautiful touches of pathos 
and comedy, will be treated reverently by 
Sir Henry. 
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THE IDLER OUT OF DOORS. 


IN PRAISE OF IDLING AND RAPID STREAMS. 


BY WALTER RAYMOND. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARIHUR W. ROUSE. 


AM an Idler—the 
most thorough 
and complete that 
ever went in debt 
for shoes to plod 
a vagrant journey 
through these 
three score years 
and ten. 

To plod — did 
I have never plodded — never 
will plod. I will follow where the whim 
leads, like the thistledown when the 
wind blows. Where grass waves green, 
far from the dusty road; where the 


I say? 


sparkling river dashes against boulders 


and dances between rocks in mad 
haste and passion to find the deep blue 
sea; where glossy beech trees spread 
across the woodland path to dapple 
bracken with a summer-mottled shade— 
these are the quiet haunts for my money 
—or even for an occasional temporary 
deficiency of ready cash. 

The blessing of idleness came to me 
as a birthright, and I have held to it in 
spite of all the world’s temptations. 

The shining example of finest-quality, 
steam-rolled, double-twilled men _ of 
business, amidst whom my youth was 
spent, never once led me astray, nor in- 
duced me to dissipate in an orgy of 
money-making that energy for Idling 
which was Nature’s choicest gift. Pre- 
cept, thank God! has been of no more 
avail than water on a duck’s back. No, 
no! All this absurd talk about making 
your way in life never took me in. Why 
make your way? There are thousands of 
ways already. Enough to distract any 


man but an Idler, and drive him off his 
head. 

I have a relative who has made his 
way in a manner to make your mouth 
water. 

A poor boy, but singularly honest, with 
eyes as frank as daylight, and apple cheeks 
as rosy as dawn, he left the verdant sim- 
plicity of our country-side and went into 
hides. 

By early middle life he became a genius 
in hides. 

Now there is nothing revealed to man, 
nothing known upon earth or elsewhere, 
about hides that he could not tell—only 
he is reticent on the subject and will not. 
For every minute of the day he shouts 
down a telephone to buy, except when 
he shouts down to sell; and when you 
come to that pass, hides are a deal too 
holy to tell the whole truth about. 

During a quarter of a century and more 
all his waking hours have been spent in 
an office in Tooley Street, about the size 
of a rabbit’s hutch, in an atmosphere re- 
dolent of the richest hides, until both his 
beauty and sense of beauty have followed 
his example and gone into hides. 

“A fine hide! Grand hide!” 

As he says it, the white of his eye turns 
up yellow as a guinea, and his cheek is 
the colour of law calf. Ha! he laughs 
when he pictures our village now ; though 
the thought of my idleness brings on a 
fit, But then he is so busy. He has not 
even leisure to note the sunlight shining 
aslant to silver the cobweb in the corner 
pane of his office window. 

I would rather feel the crisp turf under- 
foot, and see the blue sky overhead, than 
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spend my days within four walls to earn 
the fee-simple of the earth. What can it 
matter who has it, if only you have health 
and eyes to look? And if you do not 
look now, in the daylight of Life—you are 
gone. 

To the soul that sees it truly, is wanted 
no better world than this. And for your 
true, philosophical, out-of-door vagabond, 
there can be no paradise sweeter than 
Somersetshire. Here is a little of every- 
thing, and an air of being far away hangs 
over all. There are broad, level moors, 
which once were meres, and a tract of 
upland moor, heather-clad and gorse- 
covered, which gets its name from the 
Saxon word for waste. There is a moun- 
tain-limestone range with grey rocks, lofty 
cliffs,and deep, water-wrought caves, walled, 
pillared, and pinnacled, like chambers in 
a palace of alabaster. Woodlands and 
gentle pastures slope towards the south, 
where lazy kine eat cowslips and grow 
fat. Orchards, white as snow in early 
June, chequer the hillsides. Between 
square fields of grass, broad grounds of 
waving wheat grow ruddy-golden in the 
August sun. 

For all these, some say, they called it 
the land of summer long ago. 

Every spot is haunted by a spirit of 
legend and romance. 

Arthur and Alfred both were here, the 
one at Camelot, the other at Athelney. 
And every mile or so, as you trudge along 
the road, there is the ruin of an ancient 
abbey, with Gothic windows, and ivy 
creeping over buttress and wall. It may 
be a mansion now; but ten to one it is 
a homestead, with a barton full of ricks 
and golden stacks. There, if arch or 
oriel chance to catch your eye and make 
you loiter, sure as the light, the good-man 
will be out to door to ask you in. They 
are a good sort, and dearly love an Idler 
in these parts. 

But all this is mere preamble and by 
the way. The spring is come. Birds are 
swelling upon branch and bough. 


Prim- 
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roses are plentiful in the lew of the wood, 
and peeping here and there on every way- 
side bank. Down in the meads Lent-lilies 
are in full bloom ; along the hedgerow, 
between the yellow catkins, shivering in 
the wind on shining hazel twigs, the 
tiny flowers, that shall grow to clustering 
nuts, gleam in.the glistening sunlight, red 
as blood. The birds that stay with us 
are busy, fighting, mating, chasing one 
another from briar to bramble, and in and 
out the bushes all along the lane. At 
morn the blackbird from the dusky 
orchard pipes, all day the chaffinch pinks 
and oxeye scrapes his saw, till in the 
quiet eventide the thrush alone sings from 
the tall elm-top that draws, as black as 
ink, its tracery of naked limbs and leaf- 
less twigs upon the golden splendour of 
the sinking sun. 

Now is the time to seek the riverside. 
The rapid moorland streams are open 
since the first of March, a month before 
the smoother waters upon the gravel and 
the chalk. The plucky little speckled trout, 
monsters of six inches up to half a pound, 
are bright in colour and quite ready to 
sport ; but more than half the charm of 
angling is in the place. 

The Exe and Barle are two of the 
brightest, merriest rivers that ever babbled 
over stones. Across the moor and down 
the glens between the hills they rush, 
sometimes hidden by overhanging ash and 
oak, sometimes flashing and gleaming in 
the light, but always singing in their head- 
long haste to meet each other, and run 
on together hand in hand. Alike as twin 
sisters, clad in frocks from the same piece, 
I could never feel quite certain which to 
love the most. Happy with both, I can 
be quite happy with either any day of the 
spring. . 

They are idlers too, wayward and un- 
certain, and never to be tamed. 

From source to mouth, from start to 
finish, the giddy Barle will bear no 
burden and turn no wheel. Innocent of 
boats and mills, she gallops all the way 
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her hoofs rattling against the stones, her 
white mane flying as she leaps the 
boulders—a frightened, uncaught filly 
never broken to the bit. Yet, though 
wildness be her chief charm, oftentimes 
she can be gentle too. 
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and russet in the shadow, but where the 
sunlight falls bright red. How they rustle 
in the winds of March, and fall and hurry, 
whirling down the stream. Once in many 
years the young oak trees are cut and 
stripped, and all the air is fresh with the 
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There is a nook to which I go year 
after year when spring is young and 
sweet. 

Every rock and stone, every bend and 
eddy, every aspect of the brown wcod, 
slanting down a hillside steeper than any 
roof, is known to me by heart. The under- 
growth of young oak still wears a winter 
clothing of last year’s dead leaves, brown 


clean smell of bark. But then they grow 
again just as before. 

Over-right the wood lies a flat ham, a 
piece of level pasture, green and wet from 
the freshet that came down last week. 
Close to the bank, greener than anything, 
isa bog. It is better to step into the 
water and wade upon the stony river-bed 


past that. 
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Nothing has altered since last year. 
Nothing has changed—nor even wiil for 
me. Earlier or later, as the wind 
breathes softly or blows cold, the seasons 
follow, and a like pageant passes by. 
Now and again a form is lost, a bird or 
animal, common some time ago, becomes 
rare, and then is gone; but a lifetime 
reveals nothing new—never startles with 
a novelty or astonishes with a sudden 
strange invention. And yet the woods, 
the sky, and rushing water do not weary. 
For Nature only and the very finest, art 
can be eternal. They hold the secret, 
and keep for ever fresh. 

But this is idle talk, and waste of time 
and breath. By rapid streams we do not 
sit down and watch for fish to rise. In 
the fierceness of the torrent flies suffer 
shipwreck and are drowned, and the trout 
take them under water as they are carried 
along in the swirl. 

Put on two flies, a cunning little blue 
upright for certain, and try a March-brown 
fora dropper. Choose the smallest you 
have, for to-day the river is low, and clear 
as gin ; but if there had been half a flood, 
you might better use them big. Wade 
slowly in and have a care where you are 
going. The current rushing between 
stones is strong enough to wash you off 
your legs, but where you see small gravel 
you can always keep your feet. 

Straight in front stands a smooth, grey 
boulder, dark in patches, and bright with 
lichen too. Under overarching trees it 
lies, big and solemn as the tomb of an 
Archbishop in a cathedral aisle. Throw 
lightly just below the stone, where a tri- 
angle of quieter water shimmers black 
and white in the space before the foaming 
eddies meet. A trout is watching, and 
will surely come. Put him in your creel 
and push on up-stream. Above the 
boulder may be a long, straight pool, deep 
at the top and swiftly smooth towards 
the tail. Perhaps you can only reach 
the best of it from the bank with ten 
or a dozen yards of line; but keep back 
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out of sight, for the place is full of fish, 
and they are quick to see. They will go 
into the fiercer stickles later in the year. 

Sometimes as your flies pitch, trout 
will leap over them a foot or higher into 
the air. Then if your fly be big put on 
a smaller. But mostly there is little good 
in changing. They are only at play. Rain 
is coming with expectation of plenty, and 
the little rascals know it and will not feed. 
This is the idle time to sit down and look 
about and listen. The folk of Exmoor 
say you can hear the river crying for the 
storm. 

There is a sound difficult to describe, 
but once heard never to be forgotten. 
A melancholy note, half-cry, half-whistle, 
far up in the blue sky. Above the loftiest 
crag of all the hills, soaring in circles, 
are a pair of buzzards. Higher and 


higher, round and round they sail, the 
light catching the underside of their 
broad outspread wings as they slant and 


turn. Noble as eagles in their flight, 
they rise to an immense height, and yet 
you can see the markings of their plumage 
from below. They have mated already, 
and, doubtless, built their nest upon the 
peak, or in the forked branches of the 
topmost tree. Good luck to them. The 
moors will have lost something when 
buzzards are extinct. 

There is another bird worth watching, 
if you love the things of open air. 

In every moorland stream the dipper 
is as common as the blackbird in your 
kitchen garden. In his white waistcoat, 
he loves to perch mid-river on a great 
stone and perk his short tail up behind. 
When you come, he dives, or darts away 
like a kingfisher. Close by, where a 
brooklet leaps in cascades down the hill- 
side to join the river, is an old stone 
bridge. Under that he loves to make his 
domed nest of moss, with a hole for a 
doorway just bigenough for himself and his 
wife. Or he will build right behind the 
cascade, and dash to and fro through the 
falling water as if in sport. 
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At mid-day, when the sun is at his 
height, flies hatch and then the trout will 
feed. In the still pool you hear a splash 
—then another—then two ; and presently 
the face of the water is covered with 
widening circles that overlap each other 
as they melt away. This is the time to 
fill your creel, but not a minute must be 
wasted, for in 
the early sea- 
son the rise 
will not last 
long. You 
can catch a 
couple of 
dozen in thé 
half hour, if 
you are very 
quick and 
neat. Then 
in the early 
hours of after- 
noon there is 
leisure to idle 
again—to 
watch the 
squirrels leap 
from branch 
to branch and 
hear the nut- 
hatch whistle 
to the spring. 
Just towards 
evening,when 
the light is 
low and gol- 
den in the rift 
between the hills, there is often again a 
brisk ten minutes. When they stop 
this time, you may as well take the 
rough footpath by the riverside, and, 
through the deepening gloom of the 
mysterious wood, the constant hum 
of running water in your ears, trudge 
home to dine. 

To me all rivers have a character—a 
personality and individuality, so that 
they seem to live. They talk not words, 
but music wild or sweet ; and hold one 
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captive all the more with truth and 
beauty I can neither grasp nor under- 
stand. 

There is declamation in the flood— 
a whispered lullaby in the shallow 
lapping over summer stones. But the 
brook that runs hard by our village is a 
tripping melody in six-eight time. 

In and out 
it winds, past 
the cottage 
garden by the 
bridge, round 
the orchard, 
and along the 
mead, widen- 
ing tothe pool 
above the 
mill, and 
then, straight 
as an arrow, 
flying away 
between high 
banks with 
pollard wil- 
lows leaning 
from each 
side. 

It is so nar- 
row you can 
step across it 
twenty places 
in one field; 
yet there are 
trout, and, if 
not many, 
some are big 

and well-to-do. You must find an open 
place to drop a hare’s-flax fly between 
the alders and the withy tree. Just 
above the round sheep-wash, with its 
mossy stones and bright green ferns 
growing out of the chinks, you are 
sure to catch a fish at once—and then 
another, if in half an hour you come 
back. 

There are no dippers here ; but, now 
and then, in the early morning, a heron 
rises from the water-meadow when you 























Bears no burden and turns no wheel. 


come, spreads his broad grey wings and 
flies away. Ten to one a moor-hen has 
her nest in the rushes just below the 
hatch. Last year a dabchick built, mid- 
stream, her floating cradle, and hid her 
eggs with weed. 

Happy glistening little brook! Picture 


of smiling gaiety and contentment! The 
meadows are green because you flood 
them well; and always to your leaping 
little song the mill-wheel murmurs sweet 
accompaniment. 
Happy little brook ! 
yet to do so much ! 


To look so idle, 
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IS BOHEMIANISM EXTINCT? 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P., MAX PEMBERTON, ALLEN UPWARD, COULSON KERNAHAN, 
ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY, MISS MABEL BEARDSLEY, AND ARTHUR LAWRENCE. 


Is Bohemia extinct? Not if I know it; at least, what I 
understand as Bohemia is not extinct, and is not likely to be. Justin McCarthy 
“Thave lost the way to Bohemia,” says Thackeray, in a bright S4yS it can 

a ae : ‘ never be, 

and yet melancholy passage, “ but it is certain that Prague is the 

most picturesque city in the world.” Well, I know Prague, and I have lived in 
Bohemia, and I am sure there is a Bohemia still, although I, perhaps, have lost my way 
to it. The Bohemia of Henri Miirger is gone indeed. I do not know whether it 
has any better representatives in Paris to-day than are to be found in the com- 
panions of the Chat Noir, or whatever has taken its place; but I am sure that there 
is still a Bohemia of some kind existing in Paris still, although Henri Miirger is 
gone. Miirger’s Bohemia was made up of art, poverty, recklessness, debt, drink, 
and dissipation. ‘ Bohemia,” said Miirger himself, in his latest words to Edmund 
About, “ is not an institution, but a malady, and I am dying of it.” But the debt 
and the dissipation and the sponging for money which came to be main conditions 
of that Bohemia are not necessary to every Bohemia. What are the principles on 
which Bohemia exists ? It must be a community of artists to begin with, men and 
women who compose poems and music, who write books, who write for journals, 
who paint picures, who love art of every kind, who are bound together by the com- 
panionship of artistic feeling, and who do not go in for the making of money above 
all things, who refuse to worship money, and who do not crave and will not beg and 
fawn for admission to the society of titled personages. The titled personages are 
free to visit Bohemia, and are made welcome there when they show that they have 
something of the brotherhood’s sentiment in them. One of the most brilliant 
Bohemians I, at least, ever met, was the late Prince Napoleon, the cousin of 
Napoleon III. But Bohemia will not go out of its way to hunt out princes, or to 
get invitations to the dinner-parties, or the garden-parties, or the crowded at-homes 
of princes and nobles, although willing enough to take part in such festivities if made 
welcome on equal terms. 

I remember a delightful Bohemia that existed years and years ago, and had 
Fitzroy Square for its centre; a Bohemia of painters and sculptors and authors, 
young and old, of young poets and poetesses, of scholars who were not pedantic, of 
actors who afterwards became famous, of travellers and explorers, of public men who 
well understood that life had something to enjoy outside the precincts of the House 
of Commons. I am afraid that particular Bohemia has long since become tenant- 
less. Some of its members died old and famous ; some died young and on the 
verge of fame ; many have migrated to the West End ; some have become Cabinet 
Ministers ; but going over the names as well as my memory will allow me, I cannot 
say that any one of them has gone in for the mere making or the mere worship of 
money. I should be sorry to think that such a Bohemia does not still exist in 
every city where men and women really love art, and delight in the kinship and the 
companionship of the artistic. So long as such men and women still live—and what 
on earth has happened to us that such men and women should not live ?—the true 
Bohemia, the best Bohemia, must always exist. 
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The answer depends so much upon what is meant by 
Max Pemberton Bohemianism? If we are to understand that it is the creed of 
pew _ it has the clay pipe and the quart-pot, then I would say that it is as dead 
S as Queen Anne. We believe in that creed no more. We have 
even come to think that a man may be a poet, and yet visit the barber. Intoxi- 
cation is no longer good evidence of an ability to write leading articles or to 
discourse learnedly of the politics of Europe. Editors of to-day do not assume that a 
man with a rubicund jowl, and a fine discernment in Scotch whisky, is, sso facto, a better 
writer than his neighbour who has never tasted whisky in his life, and is not sure 
that he does not prefer his champagne sweet. These things were all the qualities of 
the so-called Bohemianism of a dead generation—a Bohemianism which found the 
very salt of life in a profession of impecuniosity and an ability to render, with varia- 
tions, the tenor part of a public-house ballad. I remember once being told by the 
member of a Bohemian club in London, that any man there who possessed ten 
pounds was looked upon with suspicion. To-day, I takeit, his character would no 
longer be questioned in that very club even if he possessed ten times the sum. 
The truth of all Bohemianism, perhaps, lies in a higher and better understanding 
of the creed which many proclaim so falsely. It is a spirit which animated Miirger, 
when he wrote the unsurpassable Vie de Bohéme. Marcel, Rudolphe, Schaunard, 
Musette, and Mimi are for us, not so much creations, as echoes of a voice which 
every Bohemian must hear sometimes in his life. We may call it what we please— 
the brotherhood of art, the charity of art, the fellowship of the years of failure, it 
means in the end the one truth—that our life teaches us to value the man for himself, 
and not for the accidents of purse and of position. Sucha Bohemianism is as old as 
art itself. It is found, as Miirger has told us, neither in this city nor in that, in this 
age nor the other. It exists everywhere. It is the property of rich and poor, of 
success and of failure. It is a bond which binds more closely than vows. And its 
existence, indisputable and infinite, must for ever forbid us to say that Bohemianism is 
dead, or is even in danger. None the less may we hasten to give a decent burial to 
many of those absurdities which are practised nowadays in the name of the sacred 
fellowship. Sham and paltry orgies, the clank of glasses, the fumes of bad tobacco, 
have no more to do with the “town on the sea-shore,” than they have with the 
Vatican. A laudible desire to be even as other men, to wear clean collars and to 
shave, does not any longer deprive a man of the name of Bohemian. We are weary, 
as Mr. Zangwill has told us, of the humour of the public-house and the pawnshop. 
Literature and art attract to themselves men who are clothed and in their right mind. 
There is hot and cold water in Grub Street—and, appalling heresy, we have forgotten 
the very ballads which our literary forefathers roared so loudly, and often, I fear, so 
incoherently. Bohemianism has survived these and their music ; it will survive even 
the latter-day eccentricities which flourish in the shadow of its name. 


a * * 7 . 


No, I am not extinct, but I sometimes fear that all the other 

Allen Upward Bohemians are. In my opinion Bohemianism has been killed by 
- net extinct that inrush of wealth upon the literary profession over which Sir 

ut lonely. . 4 : . - 

Walter Besant is always chortling, but which I regard with undis- 

guised aversion and regret. My own existence is one long struggle between Bohemian 
instincts and an excessive income. Were my earnings only ten shillings a week I 
could spend my days in a gipsy van, and my nights in a hayloft, without exciting 
remark. As things are, I dare not even travel third-class, or put up at a temperance 
hotel, for fear of being regarded as an eccentric and dangerous character. In London 
(with one exception) authors are fast becoming recognised as the most respectable 
class of the community, and an author is preferred, as a reference, to a clergyman or 
banker. In the provinces the Bohemian tradition dies hard. Landladies are still 
chary of letting their lodgings to an actor—but then we have Mr. Clement Scott’s 
word for it that Bohemianism is not extinct behind the footlights. My own relatives 
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do not conceal from me that they regard my excursions into literature as a social fall ; 
but then I never was proud. 

Robert Louis Stevenson always seemed to me the ideal Bohemian. His soul and 
a suburban villa had nothing akin. He tells us himself that his very countenance 
inspired distrust. I could relate a parallel experience. Though I ama far more re- 
spectable person than Stevenson ever was, there appears to be a very curious belief on 
the part of the shopkeeping classes of this country that I am a deeply dishonest man. 
It is in vain that I pay their bills with trembling haste time after time, that I keep up 
the outward semblance of prosperity, that I live within my income, invest my savings, 
and eschew extravagant ways. It is in vain that my banker extols me, my landlord 
approves of me, and my housekeeper confides in me as in the Bank of England. My 
tradesmen are not to be thus appeased. Their deep-rooted suspicions are not to be 
so lightly laid to sleep. ‘Though I never gamble, though I am a lifelong teetotaller 
and non-smoker, though I wear respectable clothes, and seldom indulge in real crime, 
yet there is that about me which convinces these persons that I am not the stuff of 
which churchwardens are made. The very tailor who makes those clothes measures 
me with mistrust, sews them with misgiving, sends them to me with pain, and instantly 
follows them up with his account, offering me the enormous discount of 15 per cent. 
for cash. It is useless for me to try and win the good opinion of these men. I feel 
it is in vain that I take the opportunity—as I now do—to assure publicly my trades- 
men that I have not the remotest intention of defrauding them. 

I feel it is impossible that so firm a conviction should be quite baseless. Doubtless 
I am destined, sooner or later, to do some dark deed of dishonesty, even though it be 
against my interest and against my natural inclination. It is in vain that I bask in 
the sun of respectability, and add gold-mine to gold-mine. Some day the lurking 
taint will break out ; in one mad moment I shall undo the work of years ; I shall put 
all my possessions into a small black bag, borrow millions of money, and skip to 
Argentina—from which country, I believe, you cannot be extradited as long as there 
is a shot in the locker. Those who live will see. 








The other day I was in need of a necktie, so I entered a 
haberdasher’s shop and made known my want. 

‘Yes, sir,” said the salesman, jerking out a glass-lidded box Kernahan — 
upon the counter as deftly as a drill-sergeant handling his stick. a _— 
“The very thing, sir. Just out, sir. Same as you see there in the ° 
window, labelled ‘ The New Tie for ’98.’” 

“Yes, that will do,” I answered. “ But it isn’t new. I’ve worn that make of tie 
for years, and always come here to get it, because you always keep it in the place.” 

‘So you do, sir, to be sure,” said the man, conceding the point gracefully. “ Now 
I come to look at you, I remember serving you myself very well. Of course, of course. 
But the fact is”—this in a lowered tone of voice and with insinuating confidence— 
“ the fact is, sir, that we have found that tie hang a bit lately.” He grew apologetic, 
perhaps, in consideration for my wounded feelings as a leader of fashion. “ And 
when we find any article hang a bit, sir, we label it ‘The New This’ or ‘The New 
That,’ and stick it in the window, and then, sir” (he brightened up to briskness, and 
rubbed his hands with congratulatory self-satisfaction) “then, sir, we find it goes off 
bea—u—tifully.” 

Isn’t that true outside shopkeeping? Are not the “ New Humour,” the “New 
Journalisra,” and all the other “ News” that the waning century is heir to, very like 
old goods with fresh labels? And isn’t it time that someone performed a similar kind 
office for languishing Bohemianism ? 

Where is Mr. Douglas Sladen? He who hath gotten such great victories for the 
Vagabond Club? There were not fifteen of us, all told, when that doughty champion 
came to our rescue, dubbed us “ The New Vagabonds,” stuck us in the window—a 
front place too,—and turned our fifteen members into five hundred, 


Mr, Coulson 
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Bohemianism is not dead. The old Bohemianism, pictured by Thackeray, is fast 
disappearing. We boast one or two survivals—our good friend Odell, for instance— 
at the Savage Club, but the Bohemianism which accounted brains and good fellow- 
ship greater righteousness to a man than a title or a twn-house, is distinctly 
languishing in ’98, when money more than anything rules the roost. All the same, 
though afternoon tea is sipped by tall-hatted, frock-coated actors, artists, and literary 
men where very different orgies were once held, I refuse to believe that the Bohemian 
spirit is dead. All it wants is rejuvenating. Wherefore, { say again, “ Where is Mr. 


Douglas Sladen ?” 
- cal * * * 


Biv In former days Bohemianism was generally associated with a 
nold ° ; ; ; 

Golsworthy consistent neglect of the finger-nails, coupled with a yearning for a 
thinks it is more higher life of beer ; but, like Mr. Chamberlain’s political creed, it 
flourishing has always shown a pleasing readiness to adapt itself to the modern 
than ever. market. This old style of Bohemianism, which is the only kind 
some people know, is, so far as its social influence is concerned, deader than the dodo. 
And, as one who would have b-en emphaticully denied admission to its charmed circle 
on account of a Philistine predilection for occasionally wearing a clean collar, I do not 
weep over its sepulchre. Modern Bohemianism consists, to some extent, in nourishing 
a withering contempt for the conventions of a class of society which one has endeav- 
oured with ut success to invade ; but it is for the most part the expression of a whole- 
some desire to live a more manly and more womanly life. This last I desire to insist on 
gracefully. Like the enterprising grocer’s least offensive eggs, it is our leading feature. 
And so far from this kind of Bohemianism being extinct, I venture to say that it is 
only just about to come into its kingdom. What makes me most certain of this fact 
is that I am myself a Bohemian from the rind to the core. You may have noticed 
that the usual method by which the average man determines the existence, or otherwise, 
of a particular influence is by testing it in the light of his own experience, and stub- 
bornly ignoring all the counter-arguments. For instance, I have a friend who is 
convinced that the Dai/y News must have an absolutely colossal circulation because 
he has bought it regularly for years; while, on the other hand, he doubts very much 
whether the Daily Telegraph can be even paying expenses, because he never looks at 
a copy of it. The average newspaper politician would as soon think of reading up the 
other side of the question as of doubting his own sanity. And this must be my 
excuse for adopting a form of argument which is likely to have the longest reach. 
It has been charged against Bohemianism that it offers no encouragement to the 
performance of the duties of citizenship, but this is only cheap calumny—that abuse 
of the defendant which proverbially reveals the weakness of the plaintiff's case. 
I am ready to admit that I have never voted on public matters, myself; but at the 
call of duty I could not only claim one vote of my own, but could influence by threats 
of personal violence at least five more. Thus, I regard Bohemianism as not only 
alive, but as a power to reckon with. There are, I know, many so-called Bohemians, 
who attempt to act up to their conscientious convictions, and, at the same time, to 
dally with the evening shirt-front and shoulder-blade policy of Grosvenor Square. 
But these, like active volcanoes, contain within themselves the elements of their 
own destruction, and are bound, sooner or later, to be absorbed into the vortex of 
suburban and respectability, from which there is no escape except along the pathway 
of crime. I have many friends who, on the slightest persuasion, can be induced to 
say harsh things of me, but I do not think my worst enemy in his most vengeful mood 
would be base enough to allege that I have ever been respectable. A misguided 
critic once charged me with having worn a gold stud in public, but I was able to 
defend myself from this bitterly cruel assertion, proving conclusively that the stud was 
only a plated one, by triumphantly calling attention to the fact that the gold stuff 
had worn off at the edges, thus unmistakeably displaying the tin underwear beneath. 
As to my having once been seen wearing patent leather boots in public, I admit it. 
My excuse, however, for this retrogression is that I was very poor at the time, and 
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was On my way to my tailors to get another suit of clothes and another dose of 
credit on the strength of an appearance that spoke louder than words. I trust’ I 
have now made it clear that Bohemianism is most certainly not extinct. I know 
I meant to do so anyhew, when I began this paragraph, and if I have failed it is 
because my ink has gone thick. 


* * * * * 


With Henri Miirger I am inclined to insist that true Bohe- 
mianism is only to be found in Paris ; that there is as great a 
difference between the inhabitants of the Quartier Latin and the Beardsley thinks 
dwellers, say, in Ravenscourt Park or Kensington (I speak under ae —_ 
correction, for Bohemianism is hard to locate) as between the : 
Romanies of Hungary and the gipsies of Epsom Downs. The Bohemians of London 
are, as a rule, more remarkable for freedom of manner and costume than for the 
wild untameable spirit of genius which is usually supposed to justify eccentric 
behaviour and aloofness from Society. Bohemianism (so-called) will not become 
extinct in England for lack of professors ; it is too useful an apology, too picturesque 
a pose. 

"heed the tattered, smoke-begrimed banner of Bohemia swarm the lazy, the perverse, 
the incompetent, the aimless, claiming kinship with true artists, and enjoying the privi- 
leges which a brilliant few secure for their fellow-countrymen. The neglectful indifference 
with which Parisian Society treats artists and literati (with a few exceptions) justifies 
their attitude of defiance, and stings them to a lofty assertion of rights and privileges 
which Society cannot touch, and the proclamation, sometimes unnecessarily noisy, of 
their freedom from the laws and conventions of a system which does not recognise 
the aristocracy of genius. But in England there is no such excuse for a republic of 
letters, an artistic Cave of Adullam. Society is hardly less eager to throw open its 
doors to art than art can be to enter them. And with all tolerance and indulgence, 
too. A collection of artistic lions, preferably as varied as possible, is one of the chief 
ambitions of a really successful hostess. 

And yet there are always enough outlaws, voluntary or involuntary, to fill the salons 
of Bohemia to overflowing. A tendency to foregather is a marked characteristic of 
English Bohemians, and at the “ At-homes” given by the socially ambitious among 
their women one may observe and admire, if so inclined, the curious and wonderful 
producers of impressionist sketches, neurotic poetry, and realistic short stories. In 
spirit and intention these at-homes differ very little from those of Philistine hostesses. 

The conversation is not so bewilderingly intellectual as one might fearfully 
anticipate, and the costumes of the women, if not of the men, are, so far as one can 
see through clouds of tobacco-smoke, more or less regulated by fashion. 

The decadents of Paris, who in scanty twos and threes mutually confide the 
treasures of their mystic poesy in a mysterious mansard, would find little nourishment 
for their souls or inspiration for their work at the gatherings of English Bohemia. 

For the artist who can achieve his ideal, who is capable of realisation and 
accomplishment, Bohemia is only a trial-ground, the land of his dreams, the school 
of his endeavour. However valuable to an artist the sympathy and advice of his 
fellow-artists may be, the constant intercourse with men who are doing similar 
work, and the continual employ of literary, artistic, and theatrical argot, tend to 
narrow the mental outlook and to conventionalise production. This is the true 
reason why Bohemianism with its jargon, its poses, its indiscretions, has no attraction 
for certain temperaments. There will always be dwellers apart, souls impatient of 
constraint, solitary pursuers of their ambitions. Because they are not of the world, 
it may call them Bohemians if it will. They themselves care little for a name 
which has become associated with the dubitably artistic and the questionably literary. 

Again, Bohemia has to mourn the loss of those artists who, having tasted the 
delights of social success, are beginning to appreciate the real beauty of conven- 
tionality and the dignity of social! obedience. 


Miss Mabel 
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The latest apostle of decadent literature is also the delight of his tailor, his boots 
are as carefully polished as his wit, his coat is exquisitely designed and finished as 
his prose style, the lines of his trousers flow no less harmoniously than the cadence 
of his verse. He changes his button-hole three times a day. The glass over his 
mantelpiece is framed in “at-home” cards, and of a June evening he has rarely less 
than three dances which he attends in orthodox evening dress rather than in black 
velvet or in tweed. 

And, moreover, his work, when he has time to do it, shows that art can survive 
even the most favourable social conditions. 


. * * * * 


It would seem to be necessary to view the body before one can 

Arthur Lawrence be called upon to declare life extinct. Bohemianism, unlike most 

hopes not. “isms,” seems to admit of nothing in the way of precise definition. 

I presume, however, that there is a degraded Bohemia and an 

exalted Bohemia, and that there are varying highlands and lowlands of that beautiful 

shadowland, just as there are “sets” amongst titled and untitled personages, grada- 

tions of “tone” in the different suburbs, and sharp distinctions amongst the active 
—and retired—shopkeeping element. 

From the lips of a charming woman, whose eyes may, perhaps, convey more than is 
implied in her speech, it may happen that one may feel overpoweringly flattered and 
indescribably elated by the fact that she has described you as a Bohemian—perhaps 
she has said “a delightful Bohemian!” But when the term—I had almost said 
epithet—is applied to you by a man whom you know to be enjoying all the luxuries 
which almost unlimited wealth can afford, you feel inclined ‘to revenge yourself by 
inviting him to dinner, just to show what can be done by a mere paltry Bohemian. 
It is so rude of him. 

When I have had time to worry about it, I have sometimes thought myself a 
Bohemian in my own small, pottering way, but I rather resent having the term applied 
to me merely because I live in an attic and subsist mainly on potatoes and salt. 

Again, I find that some people lay claim to the title by reason of their fondness for 
the other sex, and an insistence on a fairly regular supply of small drinks. I sympathise 
with these men very strongly, but only because I know I am unable to rise superior 
to most human weaknesses. Furthermore, I have heard so much at one time and 
another of the Bohemian life of the Quartier Latin from people who have lived in 
Paris from three days to thirty years that I have almost come to believe that most of 
my own time has been spent there, and I have always a fairly capacious ear ready for 
the story of the man who tells me that he has studied and painted there, who has 
scarcely been able to pay the rent of his rooms or his studio, who has alternated 
between the choicest cuisine and the most inadequate diet, who has borrowed money 
and lent it, when he has had any to lend, who has starved—and done many other 
things there! But I have a notion that he likes his Bohemia best at a distance, his 
pretty little stories are recounted amidst the Philistinism of the Eccentric or Savage 
Clubs, and his obvious intention in London is to become rich and intensely respect- 
able. In the direction of sex and strong drinks the Greeks and Romans were just as 
Bohemian, perhaps more so, and I feel certain that the Bohemianism of the Stone 
Age must have been a very fine thing indeed. 

But if I am unable to locate the land of Bohemia, I have certainly met many men 
and women whom I would dignify with the name of Bohemian. They are all charm- 
ing, optimistic—no true Bohemian is otherwise—and youthful. Not necessarily young 
in years, which may be threescore or more, but—this is a great secret—the true 
Bohemian never grows old. 
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“The long-remembered beggar was his guest.” 
—The Deserted Village. 


Drawn by H. L. Richardson. 





